The  Oldest  Rx£lisliers  and  Advertisers  JyumsJ inAmericlai 


Entered  ■■  Mcond-eUM  matter  liar  11,  1*16,  at  tha  Poet  Office  at  New  Tork,  N.  T.,  nnder  the  act  of  March  3rd.  1879. 


$3.00  a  YEAR 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  15,  1919 


10c  Per  Copy 


Automobiles  - 

The  Daily  News,  41,725  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  40,227  lines. 

Books  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  9,569  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  8,821  lines. 


February  Advertising  in  Chicago 

The  dominance  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  field  is  strikingly  revealed  in  the 
following  statement  of  advertising  for  the  month  of  February,  1919. 

FIRST! 

6  clays  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 

FIRST! 

6  days  against  6 

FIRST! 


Clothing  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  105,982  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  88,246  lines. 

Department  Stores  - 

The  Daily  News,  259,608  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  168,983  lines. 

Furniture  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  32,825  line.s. 

Next  highest  score,  22,991  lines. 

Groceries  -  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  42,184  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  26,644  lines. 

Musical  Instruments 

The  Daily  News,  22,888  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  21,883  lines. 

Tobacco  -  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  22,991  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  20,751  lines. 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 


6  days  against  6 


FIRST! 

6  days  against  7 


IN  NEARir  EVar  mrOUTANT  CLASSinCAmN 

THE  DAILY  NEWS 

FIRST  in  Chicago 

(Figures  furnished  by  Washington  Press,  an  independent  audit  service  subscribed  to  by  all  Chicago  newspapers) 
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Editor  Publisher  for  March  15,  1919 


Peace  means  NEW  business 

For  the  South- BIG  SALE2 

k  Where  there  are  Big  Sales  there 
^  are  BIG  BUYING  and  BIG  OP- 
PORTUNITIES  for  persistent 
advertisers 


You  can  PUBLISH  the  news  about  your  goods 
in  all  the  daily  papers  of  the  South,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  five  full  pages,  for  only  about  one- 
third  cent  per  inhabitant. 

Foreign  Trade  offers  great  possibilities, 
h  The  South  is  studying  them — for  the 

world *s  markets  will  soon  be  wide 


ALABAMA 

Net  Paid 

2.500  10.000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

^Birmlnrham  Age-Herald 

(M) 

27,140 

.07 

.05 

'Birniinrham  Are-Herald 

(81 

85.155 

.08 

.08 

Birmlncham  Ledrer 

(E) 

40.501 

.07 

.07 

Birminrham  News 

(B) 

48.872 

.08 

.06 

Blmilnsluim  News 

(8) 

02.880 

.10 

.10 

Uohile  News  Item 

(E) 

10.504 

.08 

.08 

Molille  Rertster 

(M) 

24.443 

.04 

.04 

Uoliile  Rerlster 

(8) 

24.802 

.05 

.05 

*  Montgomery  Advertiser 

(M) 

22.151 

.05 

.04 

*Muntsomerr  AdverUser 

8) 

21.108 

.08 

.05 

FLORIDA 

*JacksonTlIIe  Metropolis 

(B) 

10.120 

.045 

.045 

Florida  Timea-Unlon,  JacksooTtlls 

(MAE) 

82.714 

.08 

.08 

Pensacola  Journal 

(M) 

5.885 

.0172 

.0172 

Pensacola  Journal 

(8) 

8.500 

.0178 

.0172 

OEOROIA 

Atlanta  Georgian 

(E) 

82.587 

.08 

.08 

1  Atlanta  Sundar  American 

(8) 

106.287 

.12 

.12 

j  tAugusta  Chronicle 

(M) 

18.204 

.08 

.08 

t  Augusta  Chronicle 

(8) 

12.421 

.08 

.08 

tAugusta  Herald 

(E) 

20.528 

.035 

.035 

tAugusta  Herald 

(8) 

14.898 

.035 

.085 

*Co!umbua  Ledger 

(EAS) 

7.404 

.0225 

.0225 

Macon  Telegraph 

(M) 

21.220 

.04 

.04 

Macon  Telegraph 

(8) 

19.807 

.04 

.04 

Savannah  News 

(MAS) 

14.087 

.04 

.08 

KENTDCKT 

1  tLonlaville  Courier-Journal 

(M) 

45.883 

.1250 

.08 

1  t  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

(8) 

84.892 

.15 

.10 

1  t  Louisville  Times 

(E) 

83.397 

.11 

.09 

1  tlxtuisvllle  Herald 

(M) 

81.709 

.08 

.08 

j  t  Louisville  Herald 

(8) 

50.363 

.08 

.08 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Tlmes-PIcarnne 

(M) 

77.535 

.12 

.12 

¥  New  Orleans  Times-PIcavune 

(8) 

94.218 

.15 

J5 

1  New  Orleans  Dallr  States 

(E) 

1 

44.968 

.09 

.07 

1  *New  Orleans  Dailr  States 

(8) 

f 

1  ‘New  Orleans  Item 

(E) 

70.984 

.12 

.12 

*New  Orleans  Item 

(8) 

90.242 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

1  •Asheville  Times 

(E) 

10.087 

.025 

.02 

Charlotte  Observer 

(M) 

18.808 

.055 

.08 

Charlotte  Observer 

(8) 

20.911 

.085 

.04 

tGreensboro  Daily  News 

(M) 

15.792 

.045 

.035 

tGreensboro  Daily  News 

(8) 

21.606 

.06 

.04 

•Winston-Salem  Sentinel 

(E) 

7.574 

.02 

.02 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 

(M) 

i 

11.151  1 

.0288 

.0178 

Charleston  American 

(8) 

> 

11.151  t 

.082 

.0215 

Columbia  Record 

(E) 

11.825 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  Record 

(8) 

9.210 

.025 

.025 

Columbia  State 

(M) 

22.458 

.05 

.05 

Columbia  State 

(8) 

23.990 

.05 

.05 

Greenville  News 

(MAS) 

0.820 

.08 

.025 

Spartanburg  Jour.  A  Car.  Spartan 

(B) 

8.790 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(M) 

5.894  L 

.08 

.08 

Spartanburg  Herald 

(8) 

8.811  J 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 

(E) 

20.688 

.085 

.8t 

Chattanooga  Tlmea 

(M) 

28.841 

.00 

.08 

Chattanooga  Times 

(8) 

21.882 

.08 

.08 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

(E) 

25.778 

.05 

.045 

Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

(M) 

25.000 

.04 

.04 

Knoxville  Joumal*Tribune 

(8) 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(M) 

81.185 

.12 

.10 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

(8) 

118.859 

.14 

.12 

Nashville  Banner 

(E) 

f 

48.078  [ 

.or 

.07 

Nashville  Banner 

(8) 

.08 

.08 

Nashville  Tennesseean 

(M) 

58.000  / 

Nashville  Evening  American 

(E) 

20.000  I- 

.08 

.08 

Sunday  Tennesseean  A  American 

(8) 

40.000  > 

VIRGINIA 

Newport  News  Tlmes-Herald 

(E) 

18.082 

.08 

.08 

Newport  News  Dally  Press 

(8AM) 

18.082 

.08 

.08 

*  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch 

(B) 

48.145 

.07 

.08 

Richmond  News-Leader 

(B) 

45.100 

.08 

.08 

Roanoke  Times 

(MA8) 

10.567  1 

.04 

.085 

Roanoke  World-News 

(E) 

9.918  r 

^Government  statraients  October 

1st,  1018. 

tPnbllsher’s  statement,  average 

for  month  of  October. 

1  tA.  B.  C.  statement,  Oct.  1st.  1918. 

1  other  cln'uiatlons  publishers*  statements 

for  8  month 

period 

1  ending  April  1st,  1918. 

open. 


Already  the  Southern  Pine 
plans  to  become  one  of  the 
largest  exporting  industries 
of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  half  a  billion  feet 
L  of  lumber  is  wanted  now 

.  by  European  countries. 

Italy  has  placed  orders 
for  3,500,000  feet  of 
yellow  pine.  Eng- 
land  and  France 
are  to 

do  likewise. 


Send  your 
advertising 
down  South 
and  grow 
UP  with  its 
business 


HAS  THE  PORTS  AND 
THE  “EXPORTS” 


Editor  Publisher  for  March  15,  1919 


For  the  Third  Consecutive  Month 


THE 

Baltimore  Sun 

in  the  28  Days  of  February 

GAINED  MORE  THAN 

A  Half  Million  Lines 

of  PAID  ADVERTISING 

These  gains  are  very  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Baltimore’s  Big 
Newspaper  .gained  more  than  31/4  million 
lines  in  1918. 

The  growth  of  The  SUN  in  the 
past  three  years  is  -one  of  the  big  out¬ 
standing  developments  in  American  news- 
l)aperdom. 

An  increase  of  more  than  a  million 
lines  in  the  first  two  months  of  1919  above 
the  big  gain  of  last  year  is  additional 
evidence  of  supremacy  of  The  SUN  in 
Baltimore — a  leadership  that  is  recognized 
by  both  national  and  local  advertisers. 

Paid  j  166,695  Daily  (Morning  and  Evening) 
Circulation  (  123,683  Sunday 

February,  1919,  Average 
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Editor  Publisher  for  March  15,  1919 


Dominate  Philadelphia 

The  Third  Largest  Market  in  the  United  States 

for  Easter  Apparel 

If  you  are  to  receive  your  share  of  the  expenditures  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  families,  tell  your  story  in  the  newspaper  “  nearly 
everybody  reads 

“The  Bulletin” 

Among  the  towns  included  in  the  Philadelphia  district  are: 

Ardmore,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa.  Norristown,  Pa.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  Conshohocken,  Pa.  Penns  Grove,  N.  J.  Wayne,  Pa. 

Bristol,  Pa.  Doylestown,  Pa.  Phoenixville,  Pa.  “  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Burlin^on,  N.  J.  Jenkintown,  Pa.  Salem,  N.  J.  Wilmington,  Del. 

Camden,  N.  J.  Lansdowne,  Pa.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Chester,  Pa.  Media,  Pa. 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  (where  there  is  a 
large  fixed  demand  with  easy  distribution)  by  concentrating  in 
the  newspaper  nearly  everybody  reads— 

The  Bulletin 

Net  Paid  Average  A  ^f\  Copies 

For  February  a  Day 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which 
prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon,  or  other  artificial  circulation 
stimu’ation  methods  have  ever  been  used  by  The  Bulletin. 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date  of 
publication — by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New*  York  World  Building, 
63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Exchange,  Beekman  4330. 
James  Wright  Brown,  President;  Fenton  Dowling,  Secretary. 
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No.  40 


ADVERTISING  A  MIGHTY  FACTOR  IN  NEW  EPOCH 
OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Paul  E.  Derrick  Outlines  Plan  for  British  and  American  Co-operation  in  Great  Campaign 
of  Education  in  the  Economic,  Social  and  Trade  Ideals  of  English-Speaking  Peoples — 
Mutual  Understanding  the  Only  Sure  Safeguard  for  the  Peace  and  Progress  of 
the  World — Menace  in  Renewed  Teutonic  Propaganda 


[Paul  E.  Derrick  has  long  teen  a 
conspicuous  international  figure  in  the 
advertising  icorld.  lie  has  been  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  some  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  work  since  1887.  Jfe  established 
the  Derrick  Advertising  Agency  iy  NtvC 
York  in  1894.  The  fuliowiiig  year  he 
seas  sent  by  some  of  his  clients  to  ad¬ 
minister  ti.eir  advertising  in  Great 
Britain.  For  the  next  ten  years  he 
maintained  his  American  agency,  with 
annual  or  semi-annual  visits  to  London 
in  the  interests  of  American  clients. 

In  1914  he  sold  his  American  interests 
and  established  himself  permanently  in 
London,  where  he  has  since  conducted 
the  Paul  Derrick  Advertising  Agency, 
Ltd.  Derrick  i.s  not  a  visionary.  He  is 
of  judicial  mind,  analytical  and  logical. 
The  plan  for  an  international  committee, 
to  have  in  charge  the  promotion  of  good¬ 
will  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations — to  protect  us  from 
all  forms  of  Teutonic  propaganda,  to 
utilize  advertising  for  the  .strengthening 
of  the  ties  now  drawing  Britons  and 
Americans  into  closer  relations  than  ever 
before — is  based  upon  wide  commercial 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
present  trends  and  conditions. — Charles 
('apehart,  Speciat  European  Representa¬ 
tive  of  Editor  &  Purus  he«.] 

By  Paul  E.  Derrick, 

Derrick’s  Advertising  Agency,  Dtd., 
London. 

T.ABLE  financial  values,  profltable 
international  trade,  national  devel¬ 
opment,  adequate  social  welfare,  all 
these  are  stars  In  the  firmament  of  an 
enduring  world-peace,  in  which  Euglish- 
speaklng  unity  of  international  purpose 
is  the  great  sun  around  which  the 
whole  system  must  revolve. 

The  future  peace  of  the  world  de¬ 
pends  to  a  larger  degree  than  Is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  on  the  friendship  and 
under.standing  between  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  United  States.  If 
we  cannot  work  together,  having  the 
advantage  of  common  speech  and  litera¬ 
ture,  common  ideals  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  common  parentage,  there  is  little 
hope  for  world  peace  and  security.  That 
we  can  work  together  is  certain,  if  we 
come  fully  to  understand  one  another. 
Full  understanding  demands  full  pub¬ 
licity,  and  this  means  organized  propa¬ 
ganda. 

The  British  and  American  press  may 
be  depended  upon  to  contribute  enorm¬ 
ously  to  the  dawning  British-Amerlcan 


good-fellowship  and  complete  under¬ 
.standing,  but  it  cannot,  nor  should  not, 
be  expected  to  assume  all  the  burden 
of  the  requisite  publicity  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  gireat  epoch-making 
discussion  of  the  mutuality  of  interests 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire  that  is  demanded,  must 
bo  supplemented  by  efficient  organized, 
vigorous  and  sustained  propaganda 
This  is  as  neces.sary  to  winning  of 
the  war  against  lies,  ignorance,  sus¬ 


picion,  and  ob.stinatc  intolerance,  as  is 
the  infantry  to  win  and  hold  the 
trenches  in  battle  against  big  guns, 
flame-throwers,  and  mustard  gas. 

Any  public  is  either  wiser  than  its 
wl.sest,  or  more  foolish  than  its  most 
fooli.sh,  for  the  reason  that  the  domi¬ 
nant  common  feeling  is  much  le.ss  com¬ 
plex  than  that  of  any  individual.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  have  an  understanding  that 
embraces  all  classea  This  demands 
propaganda  to  reach  all  classes;  to 


subdue  all  prejudice  and  suspicion;  to 
establish  the  truth. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  inter¬ 
national  politics  are  the  jealous  con¬ 
flict  of  national  political  principles.  The 
basis  of  democratic  politics  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sentiments  and  emotions 
of  the  public;  what  are  commonly  called 
the  principles  of  politics  merely  give 
direction  10  the  common  thought  of 
the  common  people. 

Who  is  to  be  depended  upon  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  conduct  this  immensely  im¬ 
portant  undertaking;  to  mobilize  this 
great  force  of  informed  demoteracy? 
This  invincible  "advance”  of  Truth  and 
Righteousness  against  ignorance  and 
mendacity  must  be  overwhelming  in 
its  power.  It  must  “capture”  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  elementary  school.  It 
must  convince  captains  of  industry  and 
the  humblest  worker  in  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  Labor. 

It  should  be  undertaken  by  two 
powerful  p.atriotic  .societie.s,  one  in  Great 
Britain  and  one  in  the  United  State.s. 
These  should  be  coiirdlnated  in  one 
international  committee.  In  whose  hands 
should  be  placed  the  entire  policy,  and 
all  the  detail  of  its  execution. 

How  to  Finance  the  Plan 

This  committee  should  be  advised  by 
competent  publicity  experts,  who  i-hould 
be  empowered  to  deal  with  all  the  data 
and  literaiy  material  supplied.  These 
experts  should  prepare  dignified  and 
impres.sive  press  advertisements,  pur¬ 
chase  the  required  space  in  the  columns 
of  those  publications  best  suited,  by 
character  of  reader.s,  to  secure  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  influential  mental  reaction 
to  the  subject  dealt  with;  and  insert 
such  advertisements.  They  should  lay 
out  and  print,  in  most  attractive  and 
readable  manner,  the  literary  material 
supplied  by  the  committee,  in  books, 
pamphlet.s,  cards,  etc.,  and  arrange  for 
their  distribution. 

They  should  suggest  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  a  mind-forcing  propa¬ 
ganda  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  maintain  it  over  a  period  of 
years,  upon  a  sufficient  scale  to  ensure 
a  thorough  understanding,  by  all  classes 
in  both  countries,  of  the  reciprocal  so¬ 
cial,  commercial  and  political  irtter- 
dependence  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples;  their  mutual  aims  and  aspira¬ 
tions;  their  common  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

This  will  all  cost  money.  Where  is  it 
to  come  from?  Whose  interests  will  it 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  RATES  AND 
CIRCULATIONS  ANALYZED 

Tabulation  on  Pages  24  and  25  Presents  Complete  Survey  of 
This  Field  for  Convenience  of  Space  Buyers 
and  Publishers. 

Ox  iiaKc.s  24  and  25  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  tabulation  showing  circula¬ 
tions  and  advertising  rates  of  402  Sunday  newspapers  of  the  United  States, 
arranged  in  two  distinctive,  yet  interlocking,  groupings,  to  wit:  Territorial 
market  groups  of  States,  and  quantity  divi.sions  of  circulations,  showing  circula¬ 
tions  lielow  5,000  and,  by  succe.ssive  steps,  up  to  those  aljove  300,000, 

Similar  stati.stical  tables,  covering  1,237  evening  new.spapers  and  394  morning 
newsi»a|»er.s,  have  Ijeen  presented  in  Kditor  &  Pcblisheh  of  March  1  and  8,  re- 
.s|>ectively.  The.se  three  tabulations  should  be  used  by  publishers  and  space  buyers 
in  connection  with  the  complete  li.st  of  En,gli.sh-language  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  State.s,  with  circulations  as  reported  to  the  A.  B.  C.  and  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  of  October  1,  1918,  and  minimum  agate  line  ad  rates  as  of  January  1, 
1919,  which  <lata  appeared  in  Koitor  &  Pi-blishbr  of  January  11,  and  with  the 
tabulation  summarizing  this  information  by  State.s,  alphabetically,  in  the  issues 
of  January  18  and  February  8. 

Tables  Present  Many  Angles  of  Interest. 


In  the  tabulations  covering  evening 
and  morning  newspapers  as  published 
March  1  and  8,  slight  typographical 
errors  have  Ijeen  dis"overcd.  In  order 
to  correct  these  there  will  appear  next 
week  new  blocks  covering  morning 
jiapers  of  over  300.000  and  evening 
newspapers  having  circulations  of  over 
1(H»,0(»0.  These  correct<*d  .sections  may 
Ite  pasted  over  the  corresponding 
sections  in  the  tables  as  originally 
printed,  thus  as.suring  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  both. 

Deserves  Close  Study 

In  the  analysis  of  Sunday  newspaper 
circulations  and  rates  many  interesting 
facts  and  contrasts  are  disclosed.  To  a 
space  buyer,  to  a  publisher,  to  any  one 
intere.sted  in  newsi)aper  adverti.sing,  this 
table  will  present  a  hundred  angles  of 
interest  and  many  surpri.ses. 

Xew  Kngland— a  grouping  of  .six 
States,  with  a  total  pot>ulation  of  7,351,- 
208 — has  but  one  Sunday  newspaper  of 
less  than  5,000  circulation,  and  three 
having  circulations  above  300,000.  The 
aggregate  circulation  cf  the  three  big 
•Sunday  pa|>ers  is  1,012.922;  the  joint  rate 
for  advertising  is  $1.05  per  agate  line, 
or  .0010366  per  line  per  thousand  of 
circulation.  The  line  rate  of  the  single 
Sunday  paper  in  Xew  Kngland  having 
a  circ-ulation  of  le.ss  than  5,000  (4,252) 
is  .015;  per  fliousaud  of  circulation, 
.00.35278.  The  figures  illustrate  strik¬ 
ingly  the  difference  in  cost  of  circulation 
in  small  and  in  large  quantities — yet,  af 
c-ourse,  do  not  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
the  smaller  newspaper  is  too  high,  or 
that  advertisers  would  not  find  it  excep¬ 
tionally  good  value  at  the  price. 

"Per-Thousand”  Basis 

Space  buyers  know — and  others  who 
have  .studied  these  tables  have  learned — 
that  there  is  a  law  of  averages  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  advertising  rates. 
There  are  few  essential  differences  in 
prevailing  rate's  in  newspapers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country;  but  there 
are  wide  differences  between  the  per- 
thou.eand-of-circulation  line  rates  of 
papers  of  .small  and  pai>ers  of  large 
circulation.  And  the  a.scending  scale 
of  circulations  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  shows  a  corre.sponding 
dccrea.se  in  adverti.sing  rates  per  thou- 
.sand  of  circulation. 

The  .space  buyer  realizes  that  in 
covering  local  markets  in  an  intensive 
way  he  must  utilize  tlie  local  daily.  To 
properly  "hook  up”  the  advertising  with 
the  distribution  the  local  dealer  must 
have  a  place  and  part  in  the  campaigrn. 


and  this  is  assured  only  through  adver- 
t..sing  in  the  local  daily  or  dailies.  That 
the  cost  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
metropolitan  papers,  per  thousand  of 
circulation,  is  an  unavoidable  matter — 
for  production  on  a  small  scale  is  always 
more  expensive  than  production  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  VV'e.stern  States  Market  Group 
shows  50  Sunday  new.spapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  below  5,000,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  Sunday  papers  in  this  circu¬ 
lation  cla.ssiflcation  in  any  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  divisions.  The  Western  Group 
stands  second  in  the  territorial  divisions 
in  the  number  of  Sunday  newspapers 
having  circulations  from  100,000  to 
3,)0,000 — there  being  five  such  papers  in 
these  State.s.  The  joint  minimum  agate 
line  rate  for  the  50  Sunday  newspapers 
in  this  group  classed  as  below  5,000  in 
circulation  is  .7545734;  the  average 
lice  rate  per  thousand  of  circulation, 
.0074522.  (The  50  papers  have  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  117,263.)  The  five 
Sunday  papers  in  this  territory  having 
circulati''ns  from  100,000  to  3)0,000, 
totaling  793,843,  may  be  used  at  a  joint 
rate  of  .11125;  the  average  rate  per 
thousand  of  circulation  being  .0013410. 

Magazine  Figures  Next 

KiiiTOR  &  PvBLiSHEK  for  March  22  will 
carry  the  circulation  figures  of  the  so- 
called  general  or  "standard”  magazines, 
arranged  by  States  and  market  group.s, 
together  with  the  page  rates  for  adver¬ 
ti.sing  apd  the  line  rates.  This  will  be 
followed  by  women's  publications,  class 
and  weeklies,  etc.,  together  with  graphic 
charts  showing  percentage  of  population 
by  States  reading  newspapers — morning, 
evening  and  Sunday — and  magazine.s — 
general,  women’s,  class  and  weeklies. 


Five  Executives  Resign 
1^08  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  8. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  heads  of  departments  on  the 
Kvening  Express  re.signed  their  posi¬ 
tions  this  week:  C.  A.  Miles,  general 
manager:  C.  A.  Hughes,  business  man¬ 
ager;  J.  B.  Bloor,  managing  editor;  r. 
.1.  I.aughlin,  auditor,  and  G.  H.  Haffer, 
circulation  manager. 


Bridgeport  Paper  Out  March  18 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  March  12. — The 
new  Evening  Independent  Herald  will 
make  its  appearance  March  18.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  staff  announced  in  Editor  & 
Pi'BLisHER  last  week,  Arthur  F.  McRae, 
of  the  Sunday  Herald,  and  previou.sly 
with  the  Telegram  and  the  Standard 
American,  will  be  city  editor. 


HOWARD  DAVIS  JOINS 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


Becomes  Business  Manager  March  18— 
For  Ten  Years  He  Was  Associated 
With  Hearst  Organization  in  Im¬ 
portant  Executive  Positions 


Howard  Davis  is  to  be  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  He 
assumes  his  new  connection  Tuesday, 
March  18. 

And  so  the  mystery  is  solved.  Since 
the  announcement,  made  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  three  weeks  ago,  that  How¬ 
ard  Davis  had  resigned  from  the  Hearst 
organization  and  that  his  future  plans 
— while  having  Keen  fully  and  definitely 
made — could  not  be  disclosed  at  that 
time,  speculation  as  to  what  these 
plans  might  be  has  been  rife.  News¬ 
paper  and  advertising  men  in  New 
York  have  shown  a  keener  interest  in 
the  question  than  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  noticed  among  them  in  re¬ 
spect  to  any  other  man’s  change  of 
connection  within  recent  years.  In¬ 
quiries  have  come  to  this  office  from 
many  sourcea  "Where  is  Howard 
Davis  going?”  has  been  the  burden  of 
these  inquiries.  Of  dourse.  Editor  & 
Publisher  could  not  supply  the  desired 
information — for  the  excellent  reason 
that  it  did  not  know. 

When  the  associates  of  Mr.  Davis  in 
the  Hearst  organization  gave  him  a 
farewell  dinner,  on  the  evening  of 
February  28,  scores  of  guesses  were 
hazarded  during  the  evening  by  his 
friends  as  to  his  future  plans.  There 
were  many  assertions  made  that  he  was 
to  go  into  the  agency  field,  through  an 
important  connection  with  one  of  the 
big  organizations.  Others  had  figured 
out  certain  big  newspaper  connections 
as  logical  and  fitting  for  a  man  of  his 
calibre — but  the  Tribune  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  probabilities. 

The  news,  therefore,  of  his  new  con¬ 
nection  will  come  as  a  complete  sur¬ 
prise  to  his  hosts  of  frienda  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  surprise  will  be  based  upon  the 
widely  heralded  hostility  between  the 
Tribune  and  the  Hearst  newspapers,  for 
it  is  not  generally  realized  that  strife 
of  this  kind  may,  in  the  last  analysis, 
have  little  of  the  p^ersonal  element  In 
it,  being  a  conflict  of  opinions  and 
policies. 

Victor  H.  Polachek,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  American,  who  acted  as 
toastmaster  at  the  farewell  dinner  to 
Mr.  Davis,  remarked  that  it  “might  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  fight  How¬ 
ard  Davis,”  but  he  explained  that  his 
old  associates  on  the  American  knew 
that  he  always  fought  a  fair  and  square 
fight,  always  in  the  open. 

Howard  Davis  becomes  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tribune  after  ten  years  of 
brilliant  achievement  in  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization,  during  which  period  he  has 
held  various  executive  titles,  the  la.st 
being  that  of  assistant  publisher  of  the 
New  York  American.  He  has  estab¬ 
lished  wonderful  records  as  a  developer 
of  business  and  has  won  the  cordial 
friendship  of  a  majority  of  the  agency 
men  and  national  advertisers  who  buy 
space  In  the  newspapers.  Men  like 
Howard  Davis  for  his  common  sense, 
good  nature  and  good  fellowship.  They 
like  him  for  his  genuineness.  He  Is 
democratic,  without  a  trace  of  veneer 
or  pretension.  From  any  angle  of  man- 
measure  he  assays  a  hundred  per  cent 
That  he  will  accomplish  big  things  for 
the  Tribune  is  taken  for  granted  by  all 
who  know  him — for  he  has  never 
learned  how  to  do  anything  by  halves. 


He  is  still  a  youth — merely  forty-two 
or  thereabouts — so  has  before  him  the 
big  and  vital  years. 

Can  Include  Denial  Costs, 
In  Libel  Claims 

New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  Hands 
Down  Important  Ruling  in  New 
York  Sun  Case 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  9. — Expenses 
incurred  in  denying  an  alleged  libel 
— advertising  the  facts  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  and  minimizing  damages 
— may  be  included  in  damages  sought 
from  the  publisher  of  the  libel,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  decided. 

The  ruling  was  announced  with  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Den  Norske 
Ameriekatinje  Actiesselskabet,  a 
steamship  line,  against  the  Sun  Pub- 
li.shing  Association,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Sun.  According  to  the  court,  and 
this  decision  will  be  the  basis  for  rul¬ 
ings  in  many  libel  suits  from  now  on. 
whatever  money  may  bo  spent  Dy  the 
pierson  or  corporation  claiming  to  have 
been  libelled  should  be  collected  from 
the  defendant  in  the  libel  action  together 
with  other  damages. 

The  Sun  published  an  article  regard¬ 
ing  the  wreck  of  the  Kristlaniafjord,  a 
ship. of  the  p.aintifFs  line,  which  went 
ashore  near  Cape  Race,  July  15,  1917. 

The  plaintiff  cau.sed  denials  of  the 
Sun’s  description  of  the  cargo  to  be 
published,  and  the  expense  was  included 
a.«  a  part  of  damages  for  the  alleged 
libel.  The  publishing  company  made  a 
motion  to  strike  out  the  allegation, 
which  was  granted  and  affirmed  in  the 
Appellate  Division. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  yesterday  re¬ 
versed  the  lower  courts  and  Chief 
Ju.stice  Hi.scock,  in  his  opinion,  said  that 
while  there  are  cases  w-here  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  plaintiff  to  minimize  dam- 
age.s,  the  duty  might  not  exist  in  the 
present  case,  to  publish  denials  for  this 
puri>ose.  He  .said:  "We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  regard  duty  and  right  as  correla¬ 
tive,  entirely,  in  such  a  case.  We  think 
that  the  injured  party  .should  lie  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  the  latter,  although 
he  may  be  driven  by  the  former.” 


MONTREAL  COMPANY  FORMED 


Development  in  Status  of  Herald  Owner¬ 
ship  Is  Elxpected  Shortly 

.Montreal  March  10. — In  this  week’s 
li.st  of  incorporations  granted  by  the 
Dominion  Government  is  one  to  the 
Herald  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $300,000.  No  par¬ 
ticulars  arc  available  as  yet,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  a  new  company  is  being 
formed  to  take  over  the  Montreal 
Herald.  The  incorporators  are  Cook, 
Duff,  Magee  &  Co.,  the  firm  of  lawyers 
of  which  Mr.  Duff,  the  recent  purcha.ser 
of  the  paper,  is  a  partner. 

On  the  “Street,”  however,  it  is  still 
thought  that  he  is  acting  for  .some  other 
individual  or  firm  and  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  publish  the  paper  himself. 


Montreal  Star  Coes  to  Two  Cents  . 

Montreal  March  12. — The  Star  an¬ 
nounced  to-day  that  on  and  after  March 
17  its  price  will  be  two  cents.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  the  Saturday  edition  has 
been  selling  at  two  cents  per  copy.  In¬ 
crease  cost  Of  paper  and  material  Is 
blamed  for  the  general  advance.  The 
Star  estimates  that  the  new  price  it  will 
have  to  pay  for  paper  In  a  few  days 
means  an  increase  of  $500,000  per  year 
over  pre-war  costs. 
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CLOSE  INTIMACY  OF  PRESS  AND  WORLD  RULERS 
PLANNED  BY  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 


All  Are  Equal  Guests  at  Peace  Conference,  Becoming  Acquainted  and  Gaining  Mutual 
Confidence,  Pointing  to  Many  Future  Benefits— Henry  Wood,  Rome  Chief 
of  United  Press,  Home  for  First  Time  in  Five  Years,  Throws 
Light  on  Many  Misunderstood  Subjects 


HKNUY  WOOD. 


Home  from  the  scenes  of  war  and 
devastation  for  the  first  time  in 
five  years,  Henry  Wood,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  United  Press  in  Rome  and 
a  famous  war  correspondent,  spent 
short  time  in  New  York  last  week  on 
his  way  West  for  a  much  needed  resr. 
Dike  most  of  the  other  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  preceded  him  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  Mr.  Wood  .shows  plainly  the  signs 
of  the  strain  and  hardships  he  under¬ 
went  in  his  long  service  under  orders. 
He  is  now  back  in  his  old  home  in 
Omaha  to  get  into  shape  for  a  return 
to  Europe  alK)ut  the  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  Wood  was  in  Italy  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  August,  1914.  He  went  to 
Turkey  to  see  why  that  country  de- 
ciiled  to  take  part  in  the  fracas.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Paris,  to  the 
Ralkans,  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria, 
.seeing  and  writing  on  conditions  in  all 
those  countries. 

Two  Whole  Years  on  French  Front 
In  August.  1915,  Mr.  Wood  covered 
Paris  and  London,  and  in  May,  1916, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Rome  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  United  Pre.ss.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  he  went  on  duty  on  the  French 
front  and  remained  there  until  July, 
1918,  witnessing  and  de.scribing  for 
Americans  every  phase  of  war's  for¬ 
tunes.  Then  Mr.  Wood  returned  to 
Italy  and  remained  there  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1918,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Paris, 
and  has  since  been  covering  the  Peace 
Conference  proceedings. 

Air.  Wood  brings  home  with  him 
many  intere.sting  “sidelights”  and  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  accompli.shments  of  the 
press  in  Europe  during  the  war  and 
on  the  working  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper  correspondents  at  the  historic 
peace  meeting. 

In  Mr.  Wood’s  opinion  France  to-day 
is  giving  the  press  of  the  world  the 
greatest  assistance  it  has  ever  received 
in  Europe,  notwith.standing  the  many 
reports  of  complaints  on  cen.sorship  and 
inconveniences  that  have  reached  the 
ITnited  States.  These,  he  say.s,  arc 
only  the  natural  results  of  newspaper¬ 
men  going  to  work  In  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  about  who.se  cusioms  and  tempera¬ 
ment  they  know  nothing. 

“The  French  Government  is  doing 
everything  po.s.sible  to  help  the  foreign 
newspaper  correspondents  In  their 
work,”  .said  Mr.  Wood.  “In  the  mag¬ 
nificent  marble  palace,  so  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  and  pictured  in  Editor  &  Pun- 
i.iSHER  i-ecently,  the  Government  en¬ 
tertained  as  its  guests  In  the  height  of 
the  peace  meeting  1,140  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  of  all  nationalities.  There 
was  nothing  lacking  for  their  comfort 
and  working  conveniences. 

Diplomats  and  Press  Men  Meet 
“Arrangements  were  made  each  even¬ 
ing  to  have  the  peace  delegates  meet 
the  correspondents  in  their  own  quar¬ 
ters,  all  on  an  equal  footing — a.s  guests 
of  the  Government.  At  thc.se  informal 
meetings  the  newspapermen  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  intimately 


acquainted  with  the  di|>luiiiats  and  to 
di.scuss  with  them  personally  any  sub¬ 
ject  they  wanted  to  broad).  Of  course, 
it  was  all  done  in  a  spirit  of  conti¬ 
nence,  which  in  no  instance  was  vio¬ 
lated.  It  served  to  keep  the  news- 
papern)en  in  the  close.st  possible  touch 
with  the  world  important  events  tran.i- 
piring. 

“This  intimacy  between  world  rulers 
and  the  pre.ss,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  developments  of  the 
war.  It  is  serving  to  open  new  ave¬ 
nues  of  coiijieration  in  every  country, 
which  has  never  before  been  known. 
The  diplomats  and  the  newspaper  rep- 
re.sentatives  become  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  and  gain  confidence  in  one  an¬ 
other.  The  future  benefits  seem  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

“Prior  to  the  war  the  Governments 
of  all  European  countries  mistrusted 
their  newspapers.  Examples  of  this 


were  tlagraut  in  Italy  and  France.  T'or 
the  flr.st  two  years  of  the  war  the 
.\mei-ican  newspaper  correspondents 
tiled  in  every  imaginable  way  to  indue* 
the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Britisii 
Army  officials  to  allow  accredited  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  pre.ss  to  work  on 
tUeir  fronts— but  with  no  succes.s. 

“In  the  meantime  the  Germans  did 
their  great  propaganda  work  through 
their  newspaper.s.  Finally  the  English 
authorities  gave  way  and  the  first  news¬ 
papermen  were  allowed  on  the  British 
front.  This  corps  consisted  of  four 
Engli.sh  newspapermen  and  two  Ameri¬ 
can  .s. 

The  French  still  held  aloof,  maintain¬ 
ing  that  their  official  daily  com¬ 
munique  was  sufficient  to  let  the  world 
know  what  France  was  doing  and  why 
she  was  fighting.  The  result  was  that 
all  the  war  news  came  from  the  Briti.sh 
front  correspondents,  and  it  gave  the 


impre.ssion  of  an  entirely  British  battle. 
This  constantly  growing,  opinion  finally 
made  the  French  realize  they  were  los¬ 
ing  pre.stig<»  and  that  it  was  to  their  best 
interests  to  let  the  world  know  of  their 
war  operations.  So  they,  too,  allowed 
a  corps  of  six  foreign  correspondents  to 
go  to  their  front.  Like  the  Briti.sh  pre.ss 
staff,  it  jiLso  was  made  up  of  four 
Britons  and  two  .Americans,  one  of 
the.se  being  myself. 

French  Finally  Convinced 

“From  that  time  on  the  war  new.s 
assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  Gov¬ 
ernments  began  to  realize  more  and 
more  the  power  of  the  press  to  bring 
them  into  direct  contact  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  the  formulation  of  opinion.s. 
The  suspicion  that  existed  from  time 
iimnemorial  di.ssolved  as  it  became  re.al- 
i/ed  that  the  press  existed  not  to  tear 
down  l)ut  to  build  up  and  maintain. 

"The  final  development  of  this  grow¬ 
ing  intercontidence  was  the  French 
reception  to  the  foreign  press  at  the 
Peace  Convention.  The  acquaintance¬ 
ship  formed  between  the  big  men  of 
the  world's  politics  and  the  newspaper¬ 
men  in  Paris  is  bound  to  grow  in  gigan¬ 
tic  projKirtions  a.s  time  pas.ses. 

The  correspondents  who  participated 
feel  that  they  can  now  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world  at  any  time  and  meet  their 
old  Paris  diplomatic  friends  in  the'r 
home  countries.  Knowing  and  respect¬ 
ing  one  another,  they  can  talk  over 
world  affairs  in  a  way  that  has  never 
Ix'fore  been  known. 

"Perhaps  a'i  the  correspondents  who 
were  in  Paris  do  not  realize  the  .situa¬ 
tion.  Hut  to  men  who  know  pre-w  ir 
conditions  the  changes  are  ea.sily  ap- 
p.-ii'ent  and  we  look  forward  eagerly  to 
the  ‘open  door.' 

".Ml  this  to  my  mind  is  a  war  result 
of  far  greater  importance  and  benefit 
than  the  wmld  recognizes.  It  will  take 
the  future  to  impress  it.” 

French  Conditions  Explained 

.Mr.  Wood  also  threw  new  light 
on  some  of  the  relations  between  Amer¬ 
icans  and  the  French,  which  have 
caused  .so  much  speculation  *in  this 
country. 

When  asked  why  there  was  so  much 
complaint  about  French  cen.sorship  and 
attacks  on  .American  newspapers,  and 
even  on  President  Wilson  and  his 
League  of  Nations  idea,  he  said: 

“The  American  newspapermen  went 
over  to  Paris  facing  entirely  strango 
conditions.  They  were  writers  who  in 
all  their  lives  had  been  bound  by  no 
press  restrictions. 

“In  France  press  freedom  is  far  more 
limited  than  in  America,  and  the  French 
arc  hard  to  break  from  custom.  The 
Americans  bur.st  into  France  expect¬ 
ing  to  have  ab.solute  freedom  of  access 
to  everything  within  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  and  without.  They  had  been 
promi.sed  freedom  of  censorship,  but  the 
French  were  not  prepared  for  the  Amer¬ 
icans’  enthusiastic  interpretation  of  P 
(Continued  on  Pafte  8) 
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It  was  beyond  French  conception  of 
press  freedom,  even  though  they  had 
promised  it.  The  result  was  that  the 
American  reporters  received  a  shock 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not 
have  everything  the  way  they  antici¬ 
pated. 

“The  Americans  impetuously  de¬ 
manded  ‘their  rights’  in  the  typical 
American  way  and  tied  up  the  wheels 
of  the  conference  machine  for  a  time 
by  their  insistence.  While  it  was  the 
true  American  spirit,  it  was  strange  to 
the  French,  who  didn’t  quite  under¬ 
stand. 

Couldn't  Understand  Americans 

“The  Americans  tried  to  line  up  the 
French  press  with  them  in  demanding 
their  rights,  but  there  struck  another 
snag.  The  French  newspapers  realized 
that  taking  down  the  bars  against  cen¬ 
sorship  would  be  no  benefit  to  them, 
so  naturally  they  preferred  to  have  all 
the  papers  on  the  same  basis — all  equal¬ 
ly  censored.  '  Therefore  they  refused  to 
join  the  Americans. 

‘’But  that  didn’t  deter  the  men  from 
the  United  States,  and  they  eventually 
won  their  demands  for  representation 
at  the  conference  sessions. 

“However,  breaking  down  the  French 
censorship  had  a  curious  comeback  on 
President  Wilson  and  the  American 
newspapers.  It  opened  the  door  for  tho 
royalist  press,  which  opposes  all  things 
democratic,  to  express  more  freely  than 
usual  their  opinion  of  the  President  and 
the  I..eague  of  Nations  and  American 
new.spapera  This  created  a  furore 
in  ^America  and  made  it  look  for  a  time 
as  if  President  Wilson’s  plan  for  a 
league  of  nations  was  doomed  to  fail. 

“The  royalist  press  lined  up  a  de¬ 
cided  opposition  to  the  league  in  France, 
and  supporters  at  the  conference,  know¬ 
ing  President  Wilson  had  to  return 
home  very  soon,  made  use  of  ‘filibuster’ 
means  to  delay  action  on  the  league- 
plan  adoption. 

“It  was  at  this  time  that  the  press 
reports  came  to  the  United  States  that 
Pre.sident  Wilson  would  insist  on  the 
convention  being  moved  from  Paris  to 
some  other  place  because  of  the  press 
propaganda  against  it. 

“The  American  correspondents  stood 
by  the  President  through  thick  and 
thin  and  took  every  means  to  help 
him.  When  the  prospects  looked  so 
bad  Pre.sident  Wilson  took  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  Calling  the  corre.spond- 
ents  together,  he  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  need  for  Immediate  ac¬ 
tion.  He  authorized  them  to  inform 
America  of  the  situation  and  his  in¬ 
tention  of  demanding  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  conference. 

Press  Cables  Won  the  Day 

“The  ^cables  went  off,  the  American 
newspapers  played  up  the  situation, 
and  the  editors  began  to  comment.  The 
echo  reached  France  and  Premier 
t’lemenceau  foresaw  the  danger  of  ill 
feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  He  immediately  acted,  stopped 
the  convention  opposition  and  the 
enemy  press,  and  quicker  than  even 
President  Wlson  and  the  new.spaper- 
men  realized  the  league  constitution 
was  adopted  and  President  Wilson  was 
able  to  sail  for  home  with  the  fir.st  part 
of  his  mission  accomplished. 

“Of  course,  the  silenced  press  and 
the  opponents  of  the  league  were  angry. 
So  the  first  subsequent  publication  of 
matter  in  American  newspapers  that  re¬ 
flected  In  any  way  on  France  was  taken 
up  for  counter-attack,  such  as  was 
made  shortly  afterwards  on  the  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York  Times, 


which  were  accused  of  working  in  the 
cause  of  German  propaganda 

“All  this  goes  to  show  the  power  the 
press  is  coming  to  wield  in  world  af¬ 
fairs. 

“The  French  want  the  United  States 
to  be  their  best  friend,  and  the  people 
regret  the  many  little  after-war  differ¬ 
ences  that  have  cropped  up.  But  they 
are  just  natural  differences  between 
peoples  of  opposite  temperaments. 
Many  Americans  think  that  the  blood 
of  the  French  and  American  races  are 
the  same,  but  nothing  is  more  apparent, 
when  the  people  come  into  intimate 
contact  with  one  another,  than  that  it 
is  not  so. 

“The  Americans  can  never  under¬ 
stand  the  ’mercurial’  temperament  of 
the  French ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  The 
feeling  is  not  one  of  enmity,  but  of 
irreparable  misunderstanding.  The 
French  do  all  in  their  power  to  pleasa 
the  Americans,  but  they  simply  can’t 
do  it.  It’s  all  in  the  temperament. 

Wide  Temperament  Differences 

“Despite  this,  however,  never  once 
in  my  two  years  with  the  French  Army  • 
have  I  ever  heard  one  word  of  criticism 
of  the  American  soldier.  Every  word 
was  of  admiration  and  encouragement 
for  him.  France  appreciates  heartily 
the  aid  America  has  given  her,  and  can 
be  counted  upon  to  do  nothing  to  cause 
an  estrangement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  great  bulk  of  the 
foreign  newspaper  army  left  Paris 
when  President  Wilson  did,  but  they 
probably  will  all  go  back  with  him 
again. 

He  declared  all  the  Turopean  nations 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  league  of 
nation.s,  and  that  President  Wilson  is 
looked  upon  as  the  biggest  man  in  all 
the  world.  He  said: 

“If  America  considers  that  the 
I>'ague  of  Nations  is  9  .scheme  of 
European  countries  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  their  affairs,  it 
c-an  be  said  that  the  European  na¬ 
tions  in  the  league  are  taking  as  big  a 
chance  with  America,  which  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  to-day.  They  trust  Americi 
for  carrying  out  the  league’s  ideals,  a.s 
the  only  di.sinterested  nation  in  the 
pact. 

Italy  Looks  to  United  States 

“Italy  in  particular  loves  America  to¬ 
day.  President  Wilson  is  held  so  high 
in  esteem  there  that  during  his  visit 
the  soldiers  and  citizens  had  little 
statues  and  pictures  of  him,  which  they 
carried  through  the  streets  and  kissel 
and  worshipped,  as  they  do  their  shrines 
of  the  Virgin  and  Christ.  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  the  President  were  showered  with 
ki.sses  as  they  passed  through  the 
streets.  The  President  was  taken  abacc 
completely  by  this  .show  of  affection. 

“Italy  more  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe  looks  to  the  United  States 
for  help.  Prior  to  the  war  Italy  was 
under  the  domination  of  Germany  be- 
cau.se  German  money  had  been  put  Into 
Italy  with  foresight  and  had  been  used 
for  the  great  development  of  Italy’s  In¬ 
ternal  and  external  affairs.  Italy  hal 
to  rely  on  Germany  al.so  for  its  Medi¬ 
terranean  commerce. 

“Now  that  Italy  and  Germany  have 
parted,  Italy  must  rely  upon  some  other 
powerful  nation  that  controls  an 
avenue  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  un¬ 
der  the  new  circumstances  this  is  Great 
Britain.  This  is  simply  a  transfer  of 
domination  from  Germany  to  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy  looks  to  America,  as 
an  ab.solutely  disinterested  party,  to  see 
that  she  gets  a  fair  deal. 


“Premier  Orlando  of  Italy  told  me  be¬ 
fore  I  left  for  home  that  Italy’s  only 
future  salvation  lay  in  what  the  United 
States  will  do  to  help  her  and  the  chance 
that  American  capital  will  take  the 
place  of  German  money  in  promoting 
her  interests. 

“In  Italy  the  press  censorship  is  very  ’ 
strict,  but  the  sentiment  is  for  Amer¬ 
ica.” 

Another  inevitable  result  of  the 
United  States  participation  in  the 
European  war,  Mr.  Wood  says,  will  ba 
that  America  will  be  called  upon  to 
take  over  numerous  little  European  na¬ 
tions,  which  under  the  league  of  na¬ 
tions’  provisions  will  have  the  right  to- 
choose  their  own  guardians.  Many  of 
these  countries  have  already  expressed 
their  preference  for  the  United  States, 
and  America  will  have  to  maintain  a 
“benevolent  colonial  policy.” 

“However,”  Mr.  Wood  says,  “this  will 
be  no  drawback  to  the  United  States, 
for  it  will  mean  new  and  fertile  fields 
for  the  planting  of  American  capital. 
It  will  be  up  to  the  United  States  to 
develop  Its  ward  countries. 

“The  American  public  must  realize 
that  we  are  ‘in  for  it,’  but  the  new  situ¬ 
ation  will  result  in  great  benefit  for 
the  United  States  in  the  end.  America 
is  imposing  the  terms  of  the  new  world 
conditions,  and  we  must  be  willing  to 
take  the  ri.sk. 

“The  great  factor  In  the  success  of 
the  league  of  nations  and  America’s 
friendliness  with  Europe  is  the  press 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  United  States. 

“The  power  of  the  press  Is  recognized 
in  Europe  to-day  as  it  never  was  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
war.  It  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“And,  above  all,  remember  that  what 
France  is  doing  to-day  for  the  press 
is  laying  the  foundation  for  future  world 
confidence  in  the  newspapers.  To  men 
like  myself,  who  have  spent  so  much 
of  their  lives  In  Europe,  the  effect  is 
readily  apparent.  It  is  a  condition  that 
w'e  heartily  welcome.  As  time  goes  on 
the  benefits  to  the  world  will  multiply 
beyond  all  calculation.” 

American  Newspaper  Men 

at  Peace  Gathering  Were 
from  Every  Part  of  States 

Newspapers,  press  associations,  mag¬ 
azines  and  syndicates  of  the  United 
States  have  been  ably  represented  at 
the  Peace  Conference  by  nearly  200 
well-known  journalists  from  America. 

A  reading  of  the  following  list  of 
special  representatives  will  give  some 
idta  of  how  thoroughly  the  American 
people  are  being  kept  informed,  the 
publishers  of  the  United  States  having 
planned  their  handling  of  this  mo¬ 
mentous  event  with  full  appreciation  of 
its  ab.sorbing  importance  as  a  news 
event. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  American 
correspondents  who  have  registered  at 
the  press  bureau  of  the  American  Com¬ 
mission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  at  the 
Hotel  Crillon  in  Paris: 

-Vilen.  Llnytl — Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Angel  I,  Norman — New  Republic. 

Atherton,  Mrs.  Gertrude — New  York  Times. 
Abbott.  Ernest  H.. — Outlook  Magazine. 

Axmaii,  Clarence — United  Press. 

Barry,  Griffin — .Vssociated  Press. 

Bryan,  J.  C. — Richmond  TImes-Despatch. 

Bender,  Robert  J. — United  Press. 

Blake,  T. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Baukliage,  Mr. — .Stars  and  Stripes. 

Brown,  Parks — Chicago  Tribune. 

Burrll,  n.  D. — Syracuse  Journal. 

Burke.  Merton  R. — Boston  AdTcrtlser.  American, 
Bralnerd,  C.  0. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Burll,  L.  D. — Syracuse  journal. 


Birklieud,  Miss  .May — New  York  Herald. 

Bass,  John  F. — Chicago  Dally  News. 

Braley,  Bertou — Collier's  Weekly. 

Brace,  Alfred  M. — New  York  Tribune. 

Becl'tol,  H.  E. — Newspaper  Enterprise  Ass’n. 
Uonflis,  Winifred  Black — San  Francisco  Rxamlner. 
Bidweil,  Daniel — Hartford  Courant. 

Caban,  Abraham — Jewish  Daily  Forward. 

Carberry,  C.  B. — Boston  Post. 

Carberry,  Mrs.  C.  B. — Boston  Post. 

Carrol,  Raymond  G. — Public  Ledger,  Pblla, 
Cortesl,  Salvatore — Associated  Press. 

Call,  A.  D. — Advocate  of  Peace. 

Czameckl,  Anthony — Chicago  Dally  News. 

Conger,  S.  B. — Associated  Press. 

Corey,  Herbert — Associated  Newspapers. 

Chance,  Wade — N.  Y.  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Courtney,  Ralph — New  York  Tribune. 

Dorrlan,  Cecil — Newark  Evening  News. 

Draper,  Norman — Associated  Press., 

Draper,  Arthur  S. — New  York  Tribune. 

Duell,  Charles  H. — McClure’s  Magazine. 

Dennis,  C.  H. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Dubois,  Dr.  W.  E.  B. — The  Crisis. 

Drexel,  Miss  Constance — Philadelphia  licdger 
Syndicate. 

Dodge,  Miss  Faith  Hunter — New  York  La  Prensa. 
Essary,  J.  Fred. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Plvans,  Arthur  .M.—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Eyre,  Lincoln — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Ferguson,  Fred.  S. — United  Press.  * 

l  ink,  Reuben — New  York  Day. 

Goldberg,  R,  L. — New  York  Evening  Mall  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

Gallagher,  Patrick — New  York  Herald  and  Asia 
Magazine. 

Gannet,  Lewis  H.— Survey  Magazine. 

Gilbert,  Clinton  W. — Pbiladelpbia  Evening 

Ledger. 

Glass,  Montague — McClure  Syndicate. 

Grasty,  Charles  H. — New  York  Times. 

GlbUins,  Floyd — Chicago  Tribune. 

Hale,  William  Brown — Chicago  Evening  Post  and 
New  Republic. 

Hammoud,  Percy — Chicago  Tribune. 

Harrison,  Marguerite  E, — Baltimore  Sun. 

Hayden.  Jay  G. — loetrolt  News. 

Hills,  Lawrence — New  York  Sun. 

Harris,  George  W. — Photographer,  Harris  & 
Ewing. 

Hirsch,  J.  B. — New  York  Sun. 

Hood,  E.  .M. — Associated  Press. 

Hunt,  Bampton— New  York  Tribune. 

Hansen,  Harry  A. — Chicago  Daily  News, 
lledin,  Naboth — Universal  Service. 

Hickok — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Holt,  Hamilton— -The  Independent. 

Huugerford,  E. — Everybody’s  Magazine, 

Irwlu,  Will — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Johnson,  Tiiomas  M. — New  York  Sun. 

Johus.ai,  Severance — New  York  Forum. 

Jones,  P.  T. — Phol'jgrapher. 

Kaufluiau,  R.  W. — New  York  Tribune, 
kirtlaud,  L.  C. — Leslie’s. 

Keen,  Ed  B. — United  Press. 

Krock,  Arthur  B. — Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times. 

Kuhn,  Oliver  Owen — Washington  Star. 

Lawrence,  David — New  York  Evening  Post  and 
Syndicate. 

Dncoln,  Charles  M. — New  York  World. 

J-oge,  Jlrs.  Marc — ‘-'hristiau  Science  Monitor. 
.Mc.Nally,  William  J. — Mliineapulis  Tribuue. 
McGrath,  Justin — San  r  raucisco  SCxamiiier. 
McClure,  S.  S. — McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
.McNltt,  Virgil  V. — Central  Press  Association. 
.McCutclieon,  John  T. — Chicago  Tribune. 

.McKenzie,  De  Witt — Associatea  Press. 

.Montague,  James  J. — New  York  American. 

Miller,  L.  E. — New  York  Day. 

Murpiiy,  Farmer — Chicago  Tribuue. 

Morse,  Frank — W»shing.toa  Post. 

.Moore,  rrederick — New  York  Tribune. 

Mowrer,  Paul  Scott — Chicago  Dally  News. 
Marsliall,  Edward — New  York  Times. 

Nevlu,  John  E. — Interuatioual  News  Service. 
Nibkick,  L.  G.— Texas  Oklahoma,  Kansas  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate. 

Noel,  Percy  E. — Chicago  Dally  News  Service. 
Oulahan,  K.  V. — New  York  Times. 

O’Nlell,  Florence— I'ittsburgh  Dispatch. 

Parke,  Newton  O. — Interuatioual  News  Service, 
Price,  Burr — New  York  Herald. 

I’robert,  L.  C. — Associated  Press. 

I’artrldge,  E.  P. — Sunset  Magazlue. 

I’rlnce,  Dr.  Morton — Boston  Herald. 

Pasvolski,  Leo- — Russiau  Daily. 

Roberts,  E.  E. — .Vssoclated  Press. 

Ryan,  T.  S. — Chicago  Tribune,  I’aris. 

Savage,  Miss  Clara — Good  Housekeeping. 
Slmouds,  Frank — McClure  Syndicate. 

Seibold,  Louis — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Seidell,  Charles  A. — New  York  Times. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E. — Christian  Herald. 

Simms,  William  P. — United  Press. 

Smith,  C.  S. — Associated  Press. 

Smith,  la'moii  L. — Johnstown  Tribune. 

Snyder,  Milton  V. — New  York  Sun. 

Steffens,  Lincoln 

Stone,  Melville  E. — Associated  Press. 

Stuart,  John  McN. — International  News  Service. 
Strunsky,  S. — New  York  Evening  Post  and 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Sullivan,  Mark. — Oolller’s  Weekly. 

Swoiie,  Herliert  Bayard — New  York  World. 
Smith,  A.  D. — New  York  Globe. 

Smith,  Frederick  A. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Tarbeil,  Miss  Ida — Red  Cross  Magazine. 
Thompson,  Charles  T. — Associated  Press. 

Tyher,  Paul — New  York  Herald. 

Thierry,  Edward  M. — Newspaper  Enterprise 

Ass'n. 

Tompkins,  R.  S. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Taft,  Hulbcrt — Cincinnati  Tlmes-Star. 

Touhy,  James  W. — New  York  Evening  World. 
Tallev  Ed.  H. — New  York  Herald. 

Vlllard,  Oswald  G. — The  Nation. 

Walsh,  Raymond— St.  Louis  Times. 

Williams,  Jay  Jerome — Universal  Service. 
WIseheart,  M.  K. — Leslie's  Weekly. 

Wood,  Henry — United  Press. 

Wolfe,  Edgar  T. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

Wlieeler,  Howard — Everybody’s  Magszine. 

Wales,  Henry  C. — International  News  Service. 
Wlison,  Mrs.  E.  D. — Baltimore  News. 

White,  William  Allen — Wheeler  Syndicate.  ’ 
Wood,  Julius  B.— Chicago  Daily  News. 

Walsh,  J-  C. — America. 
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BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE  WELCOME  PRESS  UNITY 
AS  ADVOCATED  BY  Editor  &  Pubusher 

Foremost  Journalists  of  Both  Countries  See  Greater  Power  for  Political  and  Economic 
Good  from  Editorial  Co-operation,  and  Impetus  to  World  Business  from  Interna¬ 
tional  Co-ordination  of  Efforts  of  Newspapers  and  Advertising  Interests — 

Declare  War  Proved  the  Pen  Mightier  Than  the  Sword 


CHARLES  CAPEHART,  who  did 
some  notable  work  for  Editor  & 
Pubusher  in  connection  with  our 
American  Journalism  number,  issued  in 
1913,  with  which  all  American  editors 
and  publishers  are  familiar,  was  sent 
to  England  and  France  by  Editor  & 
Pubusher  to  enlist  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  editors  and  publishers 
and  advertisers  and  advertising  agents 
in  an  effort  to  signalize  the  return  of 
peace  by  Issuing  an  international  edi¬ 
tion  of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  an  effort 
that  we  firmly  believe  will  help  cement 
political  and  economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  countries. 

World-Wide  in  Scope 
He  left  New  York  on  December  15 
and  was  fortunate  in  being  present  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  there 
of  President  Wilson,  and  was  later  in 
London  when  Mr.  Wilson  was  so  splen¬ 
didly  entertained  by  Ehigland’s  King 
and  the  mighty  population  of  the  great 
metropolis. 

Mr.  Capehart  was  everywhere  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  finest  spirit  and 
cordiality.  Sir  George  A.  Riddell, 
Stephane  Lauzanne,  and  other  leaders 
of  the  English  and  French  newspaper 
press,  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit 
of  the  enterprise  and  have  been  of 
great  service  to  Mr.  Capehart  and  to 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  Is  planning  to  is¬ 
sue  the  international  edition  May  29.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  treaty  of  peace  will 
be  signed  by  that  time  and  that  in¬ 
formation  as  to  world  market  condi¬ 
tions  in  England,  Prance,  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries,  as  well  as 
information  with  respect  to  markets  in 
China.  Japan,  Australia,  South  America 
and  Canada  will  be  available  by  that 
date. 

The  cover  design  for  the  issue  will 
be  printed  in  four  colors  and  is  the 
work  of  one  of  London’s  foremost  ar¬ 
tists.  The  conception  is  three  QUill 
pens,  on  which  appear  the  seals  in 
colors  of  Britain,  France  and  America. 
They  are  Joined  together  in  a  single 
pen  point,  and  the  theme  of  It  all  is 
"The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

An  Age-Old  Question 
Mr.  Capehart  returned  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic  last  Tuesday  evening.  He  was 
accompanied  on  the  trip  home  by 
Arthur  Taylor,  Oldhams,  Ltd.,  London, 
who  Is  making  a  survey  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  field  for  his  list  of  publications,  in¬ 
cluding  "John  Bull,"  "The  Passing 
Show,”  etc.,  and  Mr.  Kettle,  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  office  of  the  Dorland  Advertising 
Agency. 

Of  the  reception  of  his  mission  Mr. 
Capehart  says: 

"It  Is  the  age-old  proposition  of  the 
pen  being  mightier  than  the  sword, 
argued  since  long  before  the  days  of 
the  Caxtons  or  of  Gutenberg.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  the 


newspapermen  of  Britain  and  of 
Prance,  from  the  great  editor  to  the 
humblest  reporter,  that  the  affirmative 
of  this  much-mooted  question  had  not 
been  definitely  demonstrated  during  the 
great  war  now  so  happily  concluded. 

To  Maintain  Power  of  Press 

“In  holding  that  the  success  of  the 
Allied  nations  and  the  United  States 
was  duo  in  preponderating  measure  to 
the  pen,  as  exemplified  by  the  press 
of  the  nations  opposed  to  the  Hun,  they 
detract  not  an  lota  from  the  heroic  per¬ 
formances  of  the  brave  men  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  their  lives  that  their  brothers 
might  march  on  to  victory,  nor  of 
those  who  suffered  more  than  simple 
death  that  civilization  might  live  and 
humanity  and  democracy  find  its  right¬ 
ful  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  They  insist,  however,  that  with¬ 
out  the  unstinted  support  that  wa.s 
given  by  the  press,  dally  and  periodical, 
the  conflict  would  have  had  a  different 
ending. 

“Nor  is  this  conviction  confined  to 
newspapermen  alone.  The  sreat  states¬ 
men  of  both  countries  unite  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  the  press  the  credit  of  having 
stirred  up,  kept  at  its  highest  pitch,  and 
made  effective  in  every  practical  way 
the  patriotism  of  the  peoples,  to  the  end 
that  they  cheerfully  gave  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  and  their  substance,  and  in  fullest 
measure.  That  without  this  support 
the  unspeakable  tenets  of  German  mili¬ 
tarism  would  have  been  forced  upon 
the  world  needs  no  argument. 

"It  is  to  emphasize,  to  enhance,  to 
coordinate,  and  to  perpetuate  this  ex¬ 
emplified  power  of  the  press,  by  bring¬ 
ing  about  closer  relations  between  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Edition  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  was  conceived. 

All  Pledged  Aid 

"After  I  got  over  to  England  and  had 
time  to  study  the  situation  and  to  talk 
with  the  leaders  of  public  thought,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  present  was 
most  especially  the  apropos  time  for 
such  a  venture.  I  talked  it  over  with 
public  men,  among  them  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  with  editors  of  great 
papers,  and  with  advertising  agents, 
who,  by  the  way,  handled  the  vast 
sums  that  were  expended  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  in  war  advertising.  To 
a  man  they  pledged  themselves  to  full 
coSperatlon  in  producing  what  they  are 
convinced  will  be  the  only  feature  that 
will  show  what  newspapermen  did  in 
England  and  France  towards  winning 
the  war. 

"To  mention  even  the  bare  names  of 
all  who  met  my  announcement  with 
hearty  approbation  and  earnest  pledges 
of  supi>ort  would  be,  practically,  to 
print  the  roster  of  the  most  successful 
editors,  publishers,  and  advertising  men 
of  Great  Britain.  let  me  name  a  few 
of  them,  however. 


"One  of  the  first  I  met  was  Sir 
George  A.  Riddell,  owner  of  the  News 
of  the  World,  which  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,000,000  copies,  and  who  is 
also  managing  director  of  C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  Ltd.,  and  of  George  Newnes, 
Ltd.  Sir  George  possesses,  and  exer¬ 
cises,  great  political  influence  througii- 
out  the  United  Kingdom.  During  the 
war  he  threw  himself  entirely  into 
patriotic  work,  both  personally  and 
through  his  powerful  publications.  He 
was  actually  the  first  over  there  to 
offer  his  cooperation.  He  believes  ut¬ 
terly  In  international  cooperation  of 
editors  and  publishers,  and  to  further  a 
project  that  will  forward  this  he  gave 
me  a  list  of  more  than  160  of  Great 
Britain’s  foremost  Journalists.  Read¬ 
ers  of  our  International  Eldition  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  Judge  for  them¬ 
selves  how  strongly  he  feels,  for  he 
is  going  to  favor  us  with  an  article 
from  his  own  pen. 

Co-operation  Met  Everywhere 
“An  extraordinary  measure  of  co¬ 
operation  was  rendered  by  the  Lord 
Northcliffe  interests,  emanating  from 
George  A-  Sutton,  director  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Press;  Wareham  Smith,  di¬ 
rector  of  Associated  Newspapers;  W.  J. 
Evans,  editor  of  the  Evening  News; 
Wickham  Steed,  who  has  Just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  of  the  London 
Times,  and  W.  A.  Ackland,  editor  of 
the  Weekly  ’Times.  The  form  their  co¬ 
operation  took  I  should  prefer  not  to 
describe  Just  now.  It  will  be  told  of 
fully  in  the  International  Edition. 

"Lor4  Burnham,  of  the  Dally  Tele¬ 
graph,  put  his  heart  and  his  soul  into 
this  effort  to  strengthen  the  alrefuly 
strong  bond  between  Journalists  of  the 
United  States,  of  England,  and  of 
France.  He  is  an  earnest  believer  in 
an  international  association  of  publish¬ 
ers,  certain  that  it  would  create  a 
warmer  feeling  between  Journalists  of 
the  world,  and  a  more  distinct  under¬ 
standing  of  how  best  to  shape  public 
opinion  and  educate  the  peoples  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  vital  political  and  economic  im¬ 
port. 

Will  Describe  Press  War  Work 
"J.  L.  Garvin,  editor  of  the  Observer, 
is  another  British  Journalist  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning.  His  is  one 
of  England’s  oldest  and  greatest  week¬ 
lies.  It  takes  the  place  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday  papers  and  is  read  every¬ 
where  Englishmen  find  a  domicile.  Mr. 
Garvin  has  prepared  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Edition  of  Editor  Sc.  Publisher 
a  splendid  article  describing  the  work 
of  the  British  press  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  Few  men  are  so  com¬ 
petent  as  he  to  write  such  an  article, 
and  none  could  make  it  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  thorough  nor  tell  what  a  mqre 
human  touch  what  that  work  meant  to 
the  people  at  home  and  to  the  Britons 
who  were  battling  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall  In  devastated  France. 


“It  required  but  a  mention  of  the 
purpose  of  Editor  &  Publisher  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  full  interest  of'H.  Slmonls,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  London  Daily  News  and 
the  Star,  and  author  of  the  book  ‘The 
Street  of  Ink,’  a  classic  in  its  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  home — Fleet  Street — and  the 
business  life  of  London  newspapermen. 

Ridout  in  Charge 

“Let  me  mention  my  own  particular 
friend  last.  Not  the  least  in  value  w.as 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  Herbert  C. 
Ridout,  my  associate  for  flfteen  yeans. 
I  do  not  know  of  another  Journalist 
who  has  kept  in  such  close  touch  as 
he  has  with  men  of  the  London  press. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  writer 
for  both  class  and  daily  publications 
and  has  a  fund  of  intimate  knowledge 
that  was  of  Inestimable  value  to  me  in 
prosecuting  my  mission.  Editor  A 
Publisher  Is  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  right  to  announce  that  Mr.  Ridout 
has  accepted  the  position  of  London 
editor  and  correspondent  for  this  paper. 
I  left  my  unflnished  work  in  his  hands, 
confident  that  it  would  be  attended  to 
with  expedition  and  ability. 

“The  war  has  proved  one  thing,  at 
least,  to  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
England,  and  that  is  the  indlspensabll- 
Ity  of  advertising  agents  and  advertl-s- 
Ing  agencies.  They  have  stood  every 
test  the  difficult  situation  created  for 
them,  and  come  out  of  the  Are  pure 
gold.  They,  too,  realize  the  benefit  to 
business,  to  newspapers,  and  to  public 
in  closer  relations  between  the  press 
of  the  two  countries  and  see  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  Editor  &  Publisher  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  movement  that  will  bind  ail 
three  factors  in  unity  of  purpose  to 
their  mutual  advancement. 

Daily  Express  Enthusiastic 

“I  talked  over  our  plan  with  Charles 
F.  Higham,  who  needs  no  introduction 
of  mine  to  advertising  men  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  You  will  remember  that 
Mr.  Higham,  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Britain’s  advertising  leaders,  gave  his 
services  to  our  own  Government  in  ths 
last  Liberty  Loan  drive,  producing 
some  advertising  copy  that  ranked  high 
among  the  productions  sent  out  from 
Washington.  Advertising  men  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  a  man  from  their 
ranks  has  attained  a  place  among  the 
lawmakers  of  Great  Britain  and  that 
Mr.  Higham  has  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
the  first  advertising  man  to  reach  that 
honor. 

"Then  there  were  R.  D.  Blumenfeld, 
chief  director  of  the  Dally  Express,  and 
A.  W.  Rider,  that  paper’s  business 
manager,  whose  eyes  brightened  as  I 
told  them  of  our  coming  International 
Edition,  and  who  embraced  the  project 
so  cordially  that  it  was  at  once  ap¬ 
parent  that  they  themselves  had  felt 
the  need  for  closer  relations  between 
the  press  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of 
the  United  States. 

(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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ROBERT  W.  SULLIVAN  DIES 


Was  Vice-President  of  Chicago  Cha|iter 
and  Programme  Committee  Chairman 

ROItEKT  W.  SIJLLIVAN,  advertis- 
inK  I'lianaccr  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  Clii- 
caco,  died  on  March  3  from  pneumonia. 
His  death  is  a  'isevere  Io.s.s,  not  only  to 
his  company  hut  to  ths  A.  N.  A.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  Chicafto 
t'hapter  of  the  A.  N.  A  ,  and  was  quite 
ivcently  appointed  chairman  of  tha  1919 
piYig-ramme  committee  to  arrange  the 
details  of  jirogrammcs  for  the  two  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  this  year. 

I'ntil  a  couple  of  years  ago  Holjcrt 
W.  Sullivan  was  associated  with  the 
Ix)we  Brothers  Company,  of  I>ayton, 
Ohio,  where  his  chief  was  K.  I...  Shuey, 
one  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  A.  N.  A. 
Tile  work  he  did  in  making  the  .\.  N.  A. 
meeting  ot  Oayton  in  May,  1910,  suc- 
cc.ssful  was  most  valuable. 

Kola-rt  W.  Sullivan  was  an  ax-com- 
plished  adverti.sing  and  merchandising 
man.  His  contributions  to  the  data 
tiles  of  the  A.  N.  A.  office  were  of  im¬ 
portance  and  of  a  very  definite  and 
practical  character.  He  stood  high 
among  his  Chicago  fellow-representa¬ 
tives  in  the  A.  N.  A.,  and  we  were  all 
looking  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
profitable  and  companionaWe  inter¬ 
course  with  hirfi. 

His  lo.ss  is  one  of  the  severc.st  suffered 
by  the  a.s.sociation  .since  the  death  of 
kklwin  Walton,  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company. 


SHARPE  WILL  BE  MISSED 
II  THEN  George  B.  Sharpe  told  me 
T  V  that  he  was  leaving  the  De  I.<aval 
Separator  Company,  going  to  the 
Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  leaving  New  York,  I  looked  at  him 
incredibly  ar.d  .somewhat  confusedly. 
The  advertising  department  of  the  De 
I^aval  Separator  Company,  the  (New 
York  Advertising  Club,  and  the  A.  N.  A. 
beard  of  directors  seemed  impossible 
without  his  assoc'iation  and  cooperation. 
Inevitably,  I  mentally  congratulated 
Cleveland  on  its  prospective  citizen,  and 
the  Cleveland  A.  N.  A.  fraternity  on  its 
coming  new  brother.  But  that  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  console  New 
Yorkers. 

Mr.  Sharpe  heus  been  with  the  De 
I.Aval  Separator  Company  nearly  nine 
years;  has  been  pre^dent  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  two  years.  He  has 
also  been  a  director  of  the  A.  N.  A.  for 
six  years  and  was  vice-pre.sident  In 
191.5.  This  Is  not  a  biography  of 
“G.  B.”  however,  but  just  a  brief  appre¬ 
ciation.  He  has  lieen  one  of  the  strong 
men  in  the  A.  N.  A.,  and  we  in  New 
York  will  miss  him  .sorely. 


A.  N.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  CH.\PTER 

AMEEH'ING  of  this  chapter  was 
held  on  March  4,  there  being  a 
total  of  forty-three  members  and  visi¬ 
tors  present 

Mr.  C.  de  Cordero,  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Du  Pont  Export  Company, 
opened  a  discussion  on  export  advertis¬ 
ing  by  giving  a  general  .summary  of 
export  conditions  as  affecting  national 


adverti.ser.s.  Incidentally,  he  exploded 
various  fallacies  long  held  in  regard  to 
the  relative  alality  of  .Vmerican  and 
foreign  industries  to  handle  exiHiri 
bu.sincs.s.  Air.  de  Cordtro  answered  a 
large  numlier  of  que.stions  dealing  with 
exiKirt  lianking  and  export  advertising 
agency  rel.ifions,  as  well  as  gener.il  and 
Itcal  media  for  export  advertising  use. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
to  memlx'rship  in  the  chapter:  .-irthur 
W.  Wilson,  advertising  division,  Hercules 
Powder  Company;  Harry  Roberts,  jr., 
advertising  divi.sion,  Hercules  Powde- 
Company;  C.  F.  I>andi.s,  adverti.sing  di¬ 
vision,  Hercules  Powder  Company;  John 
W.  Cooper,  advertising  division.  Hercules 
Powder  Company;  W.  A.  Staving,  .sales 
department.  Hercules  Powder  Company; 
G.  V.  C.  Stiles,  paint  and  varnish  divi¬ 
sion,  Harrison  Works;  C.  H.  Bowden, 
room  llH'l  Du  Pont  Building;  S.  L. 
John.son,  paint  and  varnish  divi.sion, 
E  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.;  I...  .\. 
Bi-eitinger,  president,  .Vmeriii'an  Chime 
('loi'k  Company;  H.  N.  Schramm,  ad- 
lertising  manager,  Chi  is  D.  Schramm 
&  Son,  Inc.;  C.  L.  Ma; ks,  advertising 
manager,  W.  AI.  Stepiracher  &  Bra.. 
Ino. ;  W.  Maurice  Steppacher,  .sales 
manager,  W.  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.,  Inc.; 
.Arthur  llo.senheimer,  manager  .sales 
promotion,  Belher  Trunk  &  Bag  Com- 
Iiany;  Flrnest  John,  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager,  Victor  Talking  Mac'hine  Com¬ 
pany;  Roy  C.  Sheeler,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Inc.;  George 
B.  Scott,  general  sales  manager,  Henry 
Tetlow  Company. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
April  1.  The  topic  will  be  “dealer  ser¬ 
vice,”  and  the  discus.sion  will  be  led  by 
Mont.  H.  Wright,  of  the  John  "B.  Stet¬ 
son  Company. 


ILLITERACY,  UNITY  AND 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

IN  the  issue  of  Editor  &  Pi'Bi.ismer 
for  February  15  mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  8.500,000  people  in  the 
I’nited  Stales  are  unable  to  read,  write 
or  speak  Engli.sh ;  and  that,  of  the.se, 
5,600,000  cannot  read  o;*  write  any  lan¬ 
guage.  Reference  W'as  made  also  to 
the  loss  of  buying  power  .so  far  as 
national  advertisers’  Intere.sts  are  con¬ 
cerned  and  the  consequent  and  inevi¬ 
table  lo.ss  to  publishers  that  ensues. 

Although  the  Smith-Bankhead  bill, 
providing  for  compulsory  courses  in 
English  for  illiterate  minors,  did  not 
pa.ss  into  law  owing  to  the  termination 
of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congrcs.s,  this  .subjei’t 
of  illiteracy  is  worth  referring  to  again. 
The  facts  should  be  made  known  by  all 
new.spaper.s,  for  lioth  patriotic  and  busi.- 
ness  rea.sons.  An  uninformed  democ¬ 
racy  is  not  a  democracy  at  all.  I'’nity 
without  common  knowledge  and  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual  a-spirations  i.s,  lo  say 
the  least,  difficult  of  accompll.shment ; 
and  the  bigger  the  responsive  market 
the  bigger  the  Inducement  to  adverti.sers 
to  endeavor  to  reach  that  market — 
through  th.i  new'spaper.i.  • 

The  addiiional  information  we  have 
to  communicate  is  that  1,5.'^2.2.>6 
draftees  in  twenty-eight  camps  were  ex¬ 
amined  for  “ability  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  (Flnglish  language)  newspapers 


and  write  letters  home.”  Twenty-tour 
and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  failed  to  pa.ss 
the  te.st — 386,196  men  out  of  1,5.')2,256. 
Of  this  percentage  14.2  per  cent,  was 
I'egro,  not  so  very  much  in  excess  of 
the  percentage  of  white  .soldiers. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUTLOOK 
ALL  AROUND 

.V  urging  publi.shers  to  extend  their 

outhHik  and  bixiaden  their  ai'tivity  to 
iresenting  fact.s  aliout  their  markets 
instead  of  con.stantly,  and  only,  i-eiter- 
ating  fact.s  about  numerical  circulation 
and  lines  of  advertising  carried,  it  mu.st 
not  be  thought  that  buyers  of  rdver- 
ti.sing  space  are  not  taking  in  more 
mental  territory  also.  If  men  who  are 
not  very  clo.se  to  the  work  of  the  A.  N. 
A.  could  see  the  multifarious  and  varied 
.«abjects  on  which  the  headquarters 
data  departments  are  a.sked  for  in- 
fermation,  they  would  be  amazed;  and 
tlicy  would  realize  how  much  there  is 
to  do,  to  inve.stigate,  to  .settle,  to  ar¬ 
range,  before  an  advertising  order  can 
be  written;  al.so  what  a  comparatively 
snitdl  part  of  the  general  marketing 
problem  the  actual  advertising  really  i.s. 

While  revising  an  addre.ss  delivered 
at  a  recent  A.  N.  A.  meeting,  I  found 
the  speaker  advising  that  adverti.sing 
practice  should  be  not  merely  .specialized, 
but  general;  the  adverti.sing  manager 
and  his  assistants  should  lie  the  most 
generally  accompli.shed  and  informed 
men  in  the  bu.siness. 


ASSOCIATION  WITH  DEPARTMENTS 
E  went  on  to  .say  that  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  large  business  affairs  in  the 
past  few  vears  makes  it  necessary  that 
even  the  ’egal  department  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  should  work  to¬ 
gether;  that  the  advertl.'^ing  department 
should  lie  in  very  close  touch  with  the 
works  manager  or  superintendent,  be¬ 
cause  the  latter  has  to  know  problems 
of  marketing  now  as  never  before;  and 
with  the  engineering  department  so  that 
the  adverti.sing  man  may  keep  him.self 
informed — for  the  purpo.se  of  in.atruct- 
ing  the  public — concerning  new  pro- 
C“s.ses  or  new  product.s.  In  .short,  to¬ 
day  the  advertising  department  is  not 
only  the  adverti.sing  department  but  n 
school  for  executives. 


A.  N.  A.  OFFICE  DOES  NOT  ENDORSE 
T  has  occur.ced  to  me  that  it  should 
be  made  clear,  now  that  the  relations 
of  the  publi.shers  and  the  N.  .\.  are 
getting  clo.scr  daily,  that  the  a.ssociation 
does  not  endorse  any  proposition  what¬ 
ever.  I  will  pre.sently  explain  why. 
First  let  me  tell  you  of  one  among* 
a  numlier  of  experiences  in  which  our 
riMe  was  misunderstood: 

One  day  a  charming  gentleman  from 
Skimewhere  -  We.st  -  of  -  the  -  Mi(sf<i.s.sippi 
calleil  to  explain  the  purpose  of  a  new 
publication.  He  was  li.stened  to  with 
our  usual  courtesy  and  dispa-ssionate- 
ne.s.s,  and  liis  facts  carefully  noted.  He 
departed,  ond  the  next  evidence  of  his 
activity  received  was  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  him  to  a  numlier  of  A.  N.  A. 
members.  The  first  Si  ven  paragraphs 
were  a  most  gorgeous  eulogy  of  the 


association,  and  iiarticularly  of  the  .sec¬ 
retary',  wh"!,  though  he  thought  he  had 
conquei-ed  the  failing  years  ago,  had  to 
tlu.sh. 

The  seven  paragraphs  gave  a  distinct 
impi'e.s.sion”  that  the  propo.sition  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  association,  and 
an  explanation,  inevitably  uncompli- 
iiH’iitary  to  the  vi.sitor,  had  to  be  made 
in  the  weekly  bulletin  to  memlKU-.s. 

Now,  why  i.s  it  we  do  not  endorse 
propositions?  The  reason  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  A  favorable  opinion  might  be  just 
to  the  proi>osition  and  unjust  to  the 
advertiser,  who,  in  practice,  would  per¬ 
haps  be  di.sappointed;  and  such  a  result 
v.wild  also  hurt  the  proposition.  An 
unfavorable  opinion  might,  in  practice, 
be  found  unju.st  to  both  proposition  and 
advertiser.  An  opinion  pre.sented  from 
one  point  of  view  w'ould  probabiy  lie 
reversed  if  the  iiroposition  were  ex¬ 
amined  from  another  point  of  view. 

‘So  what  the  A.  N.  A.  office  does  is  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  fact.s— information 
concerning  ivhich  there  can  be  no  rea¬ 
sonable  doubt — and  to  present  them 
without  giving  opinions. 


WM.  ZINTL  has  resigned  as  ad- 
•  verti.sing  manager  of  John  lai- 
cas  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Roy  C.  Sheeler.  Mr.  Sheeler 
will  represent  his  company  in  the  A. 
N.  A. 

HUIXSO.N  MOTOR  O.VR  COMPANY, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  A.  N.  A.  George  W. 
Cushing  will  represent  his  company  in 
the  a.ssociation. 


RH.  young  has  lieen  appointed 
•  advertising  manager  of  the  Stanley 
Work.s,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  N. 
A.  representative. 


HW.  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE  COM- 
•  PANY  has  rejoined  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  company  i.s  rcprc.sented  in 
the  A.  N.  A.  by  W.  S.  Lockwood,  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


ADS  GET  WORKING  CAPITAL 


C.  N.  Greig  Tells  Atlanta  Men  Some 
Things  Publicity  Can  Do 
Atuinta,  March  10. — “Advertising  is 
as  difficult  to  define  as  love,”  Carlisle  N. 
Greig,  noted  expert,  told  the  Retail  Mcr- 
chant.s’  As.sociation. 

“.\dverti.sing  is  a  sort  of  .super-sales¬ 
man,”  said  Mr.  Greig,  “a  megaphone 
voice  which  appeals  to  a  great  number 
Of  people  at  the  .same  time.  Adverti.sing 
i.s  any  kind  of  salesman  you  want  him 
to  be.  Adverti.sing  will  bring  ’em  in, 
money  in  hand,  to  take  away  the  mer- 
i-hand'.sc  you  wish  to  turn  into  cash — 
to-day  for  this  rea-son,  to-morrow  for 
that.  It  is  much  more  than  a  .sales¬ 
man — it  is  the  special  partner  that  pro¬ 
vides  working  capital,  that  finds  the 
funds  to  pay  the  bills  before  they  come 
due. 

“When  adverti.sing  fails,  it  is  because 
it  is  underworked  or  overworked.” 


QardctL 


The  Gardener  Is  encouraged.  He  always  heard 
that  limas,  celery  and  artichokes  were  slow  in 
growing,  anyway.  But  the  radishes  are  certainly 
fine!  Two  weeks  pass.  Something  is  happening, 
even  to  the  radishes.  He  yanks  a  couple  out  and 
examines  them!  They!  are  built  like  veins  In  a  sur¬ 
geon’s  anatomical  chart. 

And  when  another  short  span  has  elapsed,  our 
amateur  cur.ses  the  very  grandmother  of  the  firm 
that  puts  out  the  seeda  They  are  swindlers  and 
cheats!  Of  course,  the  truth  seems  so  obvious. 
Those  radishes  have  had  no  room  in  which  to  spread 
out  and  mature.  They  can  grow  in  two  directions 
only — up  and  down. 

The  constant  repetition  of  these  small  disasters 
makes  us  believe  that  advertisers  of  garden  seed 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  help 
the  advertising  manager  develop  new  lo¬ 
cal  business.  Earnest  effort  is  made  to 
make  the  text  reflect  actual  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  smaller  cities;  and 
the  illustrations  are  designed  to  enhance 
the  value  of  advertising  space.  Construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  and  ideas,  adapted  to 
particular  lines  of  retailing,  are  offered 
each  week.  It  is  a  service  feature.  The 
next  subject  will  be  “Photography.’'  This 
will  be  followed  by  articles  on  the  Fifth 
Liberty  Loan,  etc. 


By  W.  Livingston  Larnbd 

Fob  two  summer  seasons,  as  the  urgent  need  of 
food  conservation  during  the  war  began  to  make 
itself  felt,  every  one  with  a  few  feet  of  spare 
soil  tried  the  experiment  of  vegetable  farming  on  a 
shy  and  modest  scale. 

There  were  many  tragedies  and  a  wholesale  quan¬ 
tity  of  comedies.  So  many  unsophisticated  souls 
suffer  the  delusion  that  Seed  possesses  wizardry. 
You  buy  a  lltUe  paper  envelope,  containing  seed,  dig 
a  trench,  drop  the  globules  therein,  and  then  go  for 
a  two  weeks’  automobile  jaunt.  When  you  return, 
the  lot  is  overrun  with  luxuriant  lettuce,  corpulent 
cabbagre,  lush  melons  and  tasselled  corn. 

But  Mother  Nature,  while  long  suffering  and  fairly 
self-sustaining,  has  her  limitations  when  Man  de-  ^ 
liberatoly  .seeks  to  stimulate  her  activities. 


The  public  is  beginning  to  forget 
that  food  conservation  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  America  must  feed  the 
world — is,  indeed,  pledged  to  do  it. 
Every  little  back  lot  garden  does  its 


Tiw  Unw-Gburier  Pax 

.Ml’.  Hoover  T.s  Still  Pleading  With  Us  to  Plant  Home  Gartlens  and  to  Feetl  a  Very  Hungry  World— iPrance  and  Belgium  Certainly  Need  H, 
Deserve  It— Up  to  Dealers  in  Garden  Material  to  Stimulate  Increasetl  Interest  Through  the  Medium  of  Local  Newspaper  Campaigns.’ 


neat  trenches,  sprays  eight  times  as  much  seed  as 
is  necessary  to  a  row,  waters  it  while  the  sun  is  still 
blazing  hot  in  the  heavens,  and  is  up  at  half  past 
five  the  next  morning  to  see  If  anything  green  has 
sprouted  to  the  surface.  On  the  eleventh  day  one 
row  begins  to<  show  signs  of  life — the  radishes! 

That  section  of  the  lot  has  a  stubbly  green  beard. 
Close  reckoning  flgures  that  he  has  put  seven  papers 
of  .seed  into  a  trench  eight  feet  long.  He  has  used 
enough  seed.  In  fact,  to  populate  the  entire  lot  with 
radishes.  But  you  can’t  discourage  the  radish.  He 
is  a  hardy  little  beggar,  and  for  a  while,  at  least,  he 


PATEIOT,  ( 


How  "fev  GmUcu 

psmsB  a»3  HJeoaocEKs™ 


You  can’t  grarden  in  that  way. 

Uaising  things  that  can  be  eaten,  after  they  are 
raised,  is  more  or  less  scientific.  When  plants  grow 
in  the  wild,  they  very  pleasantly  select  their  own 
climate,  earth,  location  and  other  odd  incidentals. 
Tliey  grow  there  and  under  those  conditions  if  man 
never  sets  his  foot  within  forty  leagues  of  the 
place. 

Weeds  Crow  Easily 

The  l)ack-lot  amateur  makes  no  such  provisions. 

He  takes  it  for  granted  that  one  kind  of  soil  is 
as  good  as  another,  and,  all  things  being  equal,  if 
you  put  .seed  in  it  something  MUST  happen.  He 
cites  grass  and  weeds  as  an  apt  illustration.  The 
sturdy  jim.son  requires  no  mollycoddling.  Who  ever 
beard  of  standing  around  with  a  nursing  bottle 
where  the  dandelion  was  concerned? 

He  therefore  bustles  into  a  piece  of  ground  that  is 
filled  earth;  pads  down  some  soil  that  is  filled  with 
hits  of  brick,  broken  bottles  and  ribs  from  decayed 
umbrellas,  and,  after  lining  off  methodically  a  dozen 


Put  ThatloiV 

to  'WorK-i 

The  backyard  gardener  is  an 
honor  to  his  community;  for 
slacker  acres  will  continue  to  he  a 
disgrace  to  any  town  for  many 
years  to  come.  Get  out  in  God’s 
E  sunshine-  -it'll  do  you  good. 


pushes  aside  the  building  remnants,  left  by  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  bravely  reaches  for  sunshine  with  his 
tiny  green  leaves. 
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Humorous  setting  for 
a  two  or  three-column 
gardening  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  war  has 
made  rather  clever 
vegetable  farmers  of 
most  of  ns— and  Mr. 
Hoover  still  expects 
much  from  ns. 


have  not  devoted  sufficient  space  to  telling  people 
HOW  to  garden.  And  people,  in  turn,  simply  WILL 
NOT  READ  UP  ON  THE  SUBJECT.  Before  seed 
ever  goes  into  the  ground  the  soil  should  be 
shrewdly  manipulated  to  receive  it.  Proper  mixture 
of  fertilizer,  bone,  lime  and  what-not  is  absolutely 
cs.scntial.  A  pond  lily  will  not  grow,  high  and  dry, 
on  a  sand  bar.  Yet  the  amateur  expects  equally 
mon.strous  impossibilities  of  Nature. 

Ask  the  manufacturer  and  the  advertiser  why 
they  do  not  go  more  deeply  into  instructing  the 
public,  and  they  answer  in  a  set  way:  “That’s  up  to 
the  man  who  does  the  planting.  When  you  sell  a 
woman  a  range  you  do  not  guarantee  to  tell  her  how 
to  cook  prunes  and  bake  bread.  There  are  books 
on  gardening  and  soil— buy  them  and  find  out 
ICvery  envelope  of  seed  gives  specific  Instructions 
as  to  planting.  Our  responsibility  ceases  when  we 
deliver  GOOD  seed  and  workable  garden  Instru¬ 
ments.” 

{Continued  on  Pape  12) 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Granted  that  this  is  true,  would  it  not  be  a 
wise  sales  stimulator  to  go  further  with  the 
public  than  the  actual  product  in  hand?  It  would 
mean  an  ever  decreasing  number  of  garden  failures 
and,  therefore,  an  increasing  number  of  people  will¬ 
ing  to  try  again  each  season.  Success  breeds  enthu¬ 
siasm.  If  a  man  makes  good  with  small  acreage  one 
year,  he  will  certainly  want  to  double  that  acreage 
the  season  following. 

In  fact,  as  we  look  over  the  booming  ad-campaigns 
of  the  last  few  years,  we  find  them  all  INSTRUC¬ 
TIVE! — instructive  in  a  very  unselfish  way.  Millions 
of  advertising  dollars  are  spent  annually  EDU- 


■^avvATO 


GATING  people  in  HOW  to  use  an  article  to  the 
best  advantage. 

In  justice  to  seed  manufacturers — ^if  that  term 
may  be  employed,  where  Nature  runs  the  cogs  and 
wheels — they  have  gone  to  elaborate  pains  to  pro¬ 
duce  splendid  illustrated  cataloguea  Are  these  read? 
If  so,  do  they  command  proper  attention?  Does  the  in¬ 
formation  sink  in?  For  our  part,  we  believe  that  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  should  run,  through  the 
medium  of  local  advertisers,  campaigns  calculated 
to  slowly,  surely,  and  In  a  simple  way,  TELL. 
PEOPLE  THE  PITFALLS  as  well  as  the  profit  and 
allurement  of  amateur  gardening.  If  every  piece 
of  copy  devoted  a  small  proportion  of  its  total  space 
to  a  paragraph  or  two  on  soil,  time  of  planting, 
methods,  cultivation,  etc.,  there  would  be  a  sharp 
decline  in  silly  back-lot  attempts  that  blow  up  of 
their  own  overcharge  of  rank  Ignorance. 

Must  Fan  the  Flame 

UNQUESTIONABLY,  the  call  of  Spring  alone  is 
not  enough  to  excite  people  to  put  thosei  slacker 
lots  to  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  craze  that  must  be 
fanned  into  a  flame  each  successive  April.  The 
coming  of  the  motor  car  has  militated  against  the 
stay-at-home  business  of  gardening.  A  garden  re¬ 
quires  time.  The  temptation  to  Jump  in  the  old 
buggy  with  the  wife  and  kiddies  and  go  far  from 
there,  with  a  lunch  basket  and  the  price  of  gasoline 
mileage  is  on  the  up  slant. 

We  asked  a  man  the  other  day  if  he  intended  to 
plant  a  garden  this  spring.  His  answer  was  em¬ 
phatic. 

•‘I>on’t  talk  to  me  of  gardens,"  said  he,  "it’s  my 
pet  hate!  I  have  been  all  through  that.  I  spent 
over  thirty  dollars  on  material,  and  I  think  I  must 
have  gotten  as  much  as  two  dollars  worth  of  veg¬ 
etables  out  of  it.  Half  the  stuff  didn’t  come  up.’ 
The  other  half  was  not  fit  to  eat  I  worked  like  a 
slave  and  I  bought  enough  bug  poison  to  kill  what 
is  left  of  the  German  and  Austrian  army,  put  to¬ 
gether.  Nix  on  the  garden.  It  is  really  a  waste.  I 
can  take  the  money  I  spend  on  the  garden  and  buy 


Good 


The  gardening  amateur  has 
had  many  discouragements, 
hut  the  first  essential  is 
quality  seed— seed  that  is 
almost  "fool  proof." 


enough  vegetables  to  run  me  all  summer — for  veg- 
/tables  are  cheap  then!" 

We  believe  this  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  any  number  of  amateurs  who  have  prop¬ 
erty  that  can  be  turned  to  good  account. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  story.  It  ia  to 
begin  with,  rather  stupid  to  say  that  conservation 
consists  of  saving  money  by  buying  from  the  farmer. 
It  is  the  surplus  that  counts  with  Mr.  Hoover — sur. 
plus — sun^us!  If  every  family,  with  any  land  to 
operate,  raises  enough  potatoea  we  will  say,  to  do 
them  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  then  the  demand 
will  not  be  put  upon  the  huckster.  This  vast  aggre¬ 
gate  saving  can  be  diverted  to  very  needy  channels. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  stories  we  hear  of 
conditions  abroad.  Now — right  now,  although  peace 
is  presumably  with  ua  Millions  of  people  are  starv¬ 
ing.  We  have  excellent  first-hand  authority  for 
that.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  France  and 
Belgium  can  hope  to  swing  their  shell-torn  lands 
back  into  productiveness.  Then  there  is  the  man- 
shortage.  This  war  business  has  killed  a  few,  you 
know. 

Planting  Is  Duty 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  already  sent  back  word 
of  the  need  of  preparing  to  help  feed  the  troubled 
world  across  seas.  Mr.  Hoover,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  has  been  there,  on  the  ground,  MAKING 
SURE.  And  HE  says  that  it  is  more,  than  a  duty — 
it  is  an  almost  holy  and  spiritually  humanitarian 
task  that  no  American  would  see  undone. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  home  gardens — every¬ 
where,  all  over  this  great  country  of  ours,  must  and 
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should  be  one  of  the  honorable  jobs  we  will  all  un¬ 
dertake.  That  it  is  a  fine  thing  for  health  goes 
without  saying.  Children  glory  In  it  and  it  strength¬ 
ens  their  little  muscles  and  gives  them  wise  objec- 
tivea  To  the  man  who  works  in  an  office  all  day  it 
is  considerable  better,  as  exercise,  than  driving  a 
motor  car.  It  takes  women  out  into  the  sunshine,  in 
their  bonneta 

Retail  and  wholesale  merchants,  therefore,  in 
every  town  have  a  double  purpose  this  spring.  It 
will  not  only  greatly  stimulate  business — their  busi¬ 
ness — but  it  will  assist  the  Nation  in  putting  over  a 
drive  that  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the  V  Liberty 
Loan.  ' 

We  do  not  seem  to  see  anywhere  near  as  MUCH 
of  this  advertising  in  newspapers  as  in  the  past,  as 
the  subject  and  poaslbilities  justify.  April  should  see 
pages  bloom  with  tempting  sweet  com  on  the  cob 
and  plump,  home-grown  tomatoes  with  blushing 
red  checka  No  matter  which  way  a  man  turns 
when  he  reads  his  newspaper,  he  should  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  vegetables — the  kind  that  taste  a  thou¬ 


sand  times  better  because  they  were  raised  where 
HE  could  see  ’em  each  morning,  as  he  shaved  in  the 
bathroom  or  ran  down  the  garden  walk  on  his  way 
to  his  train. 

Local  Papers  Best 

The  magazines  carry  many  columns  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  fails 
to  reach  local  newspapers,  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good,  in  sufficient  volume. 

We  shall  always  insist  that,  independent  of  the 
admitted  power  of  magazine  publicity,  localized 
newspaper  campaigns  complete  a  highly  necessary 
connecting  link.  They  strike  fire,  in  season  and 
IMMEDIATELY.  They  consistently  nag  people  into 
doing  those  things  which,  after  all,  they  SHOULD 
do.  Newspaper  advertising  keeps  on  the  heels  of 
folks  who  are  forever  forgetting. 

This  spring,  incidentally,  will  see  more  seed  adver¬ 
tising  and  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
I.nrge-space  copy  is  being  employed,  with  homely, 
telling  arguments  set  forth  in  a  convincing  way. 
That  venerable  old  trade  mark,  of  many  years’  ser¬ 
vice,  the  Peter  Henderson  grandfather, '  with  his 
wheelbarrow  full  of  fresh  garden  vegetables,  la 
smiling  out  a  welcome.  He  talks  in  this  fashion  to 
his  pubiic:  “American  food  in  vast  quantities  must 
continue  to  go  to  Europe.  The  home  garden, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  town,  or  on  the  farm,  is 
of  most  vital  importance  to  the  country.  Your  gar. 
den  will  help  in  our  country’s  , great  work  for 
humanity;  and  it  will  cut  in  two  the  cost  of  your 
table.  The  need  is  for  more  gardens  and  better 
gardens.” 

f  ,  War  Carden  Important 

SALZER,  stressing  its  60th  Anniversary  catalogue, 
uses  full  pages  to  encourage  the  War  Garden  that 
is  as  important  now  as  ever  during  the  great  con¬ 
flict.  The  Salzer  trade  mark  shows  a  wise  old  gen¬ 
tleman  standing  upon  a  pumpkin.  We  still  prefer 
green  apples  for  a  pie,  however.  Burpee  adver¬ 
tising  is  always  most  attractive  and  finds  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  cause  for  an  increase  of  campaign  liter¬ 
ature  of  many  kinds.  This  business  of  selling  seed 
has  become  tremendously  aggressive.  Coupled  with 
it  is  the  accessory  line,  displaying  everything  from 
dynamite,  to  clear  ground,  to  gardening  implements 
of  the  most  modern  and  labor-saving  typea  All  in 
all,  we  predict  that  it  wiil  be  a  wonderful  year  for 


A  great  majority  of 
possible  gardeners  re¬ 
quire  urging  as  each  sea¬ 
son  comes  around.  Ad¬ 
vertising  should  empha- 
that  if  you  go 
abont  it  correctly  a  gar¬ 
den  is  a  paying  proposi¬ 
tion. 


Do  mir 
/^uarisietinjj, 
ia  Your  Own. 

oarxlKi. 


the  amateur.  He  will  not  necessarily  be  discour¬ 
aged  by  last  year’s  pithy  radishes  and  the  Country 
Gentleman  com  that  was  not  good  enough  for  a 
South  Sea  islander.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
breast  of  the  gardener — and  April  makes  the  sap 
rise  in  the  breast  of  the  gent  who  rather  likes  to  see 
bright  green  things  growing  in  sedate  rowa 
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ADVERTISING  GROWS  AD  GROWTH  IN  FEBRUARY  SHOWN  IN  AGATE  LINES 

ALL  OVER  COUNTRY 


Special  Reports  Made  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Covering  129  Newspapers  in 
Forty-three  Cities  Show  Increase^ 

Is  General 


That  advertising  in  newspapers  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  very  healthy  measure  was 
shown  conclusively  when  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  recent  issues,  presented  a 
collection  of  figures  on  January  adver¬ 
tising  obtained  from  newspapers  cover¬ 
ing  a  wide  scope  of  territory,  and  from 
advertising  agencies  telling  of  new  con¬ 
tracts  and  increases  in  contracts  that 
were  standing.  Both  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  advertising  agencies  also 
fonecast  a  continuance  of  the  increase 
shown,  and  prophesied  large  business 
for  newspapers  throughout  the  year 
1919. 

To  place  before  the  craft  in  concrete 
form  actual  statistics.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  obtained  reports  on  104  news¬ 
papers  in  38  cities  of  60,000  and  over, 
located  in  23  States,  of  the  number  of 
agate  lines  run  by  them  during  the 
month  of  January  last.  The  total  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  these  papers  in 
January  last  was  43,042,687,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  34,060,720  in  January,  1918. 
Of  this  27,885,391  was  Local  Display, 
compared  with  22,258,130  for  January, 
1918.  Foreign  Display  was  7,020,480, 
compared  with  5,305,075  for  January, 
1918,  and  Classified  7,041,833,  compared 
with  5,592,968  for  January,  1918. 

The  taible  on  the  following  pages  shows 
the  volume  of  advertising  carried  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1919,  under  the  different  classi¬ 
fications  indicated  by  131  papers  report¬ 
ing,  in  45  cities  located  in  24  States,  and 
compares,  as  indicated,  with  the  volume 
carried  in  February,  1918,  by  the  same 
papers. 


SOLDIER  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 


Denver  Press  Club  Honors  Members 
Who  Answered  Call  to  Colors 

Denver,  Col.,  March  11. — Lieut.  John 
S.  Barrows,  who  has  just  returned  from 
overseas  service  and  rejoined  the  Times 
staff,  was  elected  president  of  the  Press 
Club  at  Its  annual  meeting,  March  9. 
He  succeeds  Robert  Q.  Seymour,  of  the 
Post.  Charles  McAllister  Wlllcox  was 
reelected  treasurer,  Warren  E.  Boyer, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  is  secre¬ 
tary  and  house  manager.  The  Board  of 
Directors  includes  Jerome  M.  Strauss, 
of  the  Express;  Ford  M.  Pettit,  of  the 
Associated  Press;  Frank  L.  Webster,  of 
the  Post;  J.  Campbell  Cory,  of  the 
Times,  and  William  C.  Shanklin  and 
Warren  E.  Boyer,  of  the  News. 

Resolutions  paying  tribute  to  Charles 
Harvey  Setchel,  formerly  of  the  News, 
who  lost  his  life  in  France  with  the 
Rainbow  Division,  were  adopted.  Thirty- 
six  other  members  who  answered  the 
call  to  the  colors  were  eulogized. 


Hesrst  in  Biggest  Movie  Merger 
W.  R.  Hearst  has  affiliated  his  Inter¬ 
national  Film  Service  Company  with 
the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Distribution 
Corporation  in  a  combination  known  as 
the  Cosmopolitan  Productions.  The  deal 
involves  approximately  $5,000,000  and 
forms  the  greatest  union  of  motion  pic¬ 
ture  interests  in  the  industry’s  history. 

Has  Ford  Chicago  Plans? 
Chicaoo,  March  14. — It  is  reported 
that  Henry  Ford  has  purchased  the  old 
Herald  Building. 


Total. 

Local. 

Foreign. 

Classified. 

Name  of  Paper.  j 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lua  Angeles 

rimes . 

1,250,592 

985,222 

660,884 

518,224 

171,934 

115,332 

417,774 

351,666 

Examiner . . 

733,446 

723,226 

399,210 

407,470 

105,798 

93,716 

228,438 

222,040 

Express . 

708,680 

714,084 

526,498 

513,772 

79,352 

65,660 

102,830 

134,652 

Herald . 

Record . 

793,016 

324,002 

580,804 

532,042 

263,914 

391,314 

121,870 

42,868 

87,374 

139,104 

17,220 

• 

102,116 

San  Diego 

. 

Union-Tribune  (M.E.S.) . . 
Sun  (E.) . - . 

977,45^ 

402,514 

989,142 

405,384 

581,198 

276,206 

618,758 

301,910 

178,458 

69,846 

135,212 

45,066 

217,796 

56,462 

235,172 

58,408 

COLORADO 

Denver 

Post  (E.  &  S.  M.) . 

879,340 

698,432 

454,664 

370,048 

188,580 

126,112 

236,096 

202,272 

I'lmes  (E.) . 

347,284 

254,828 

218,568 

161,224 

58,800 

32,816 

69,916 

60,788 

News  (M.  &  S.) . 

Express  (E.) . 

474,964 

165,956 

363,328 

166,376 

269,948 

122,918 

214,312 

120,708 

87,220 

36,344 

63,980 

19,292 

117,796 

6,664 

85,036 

26,376 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Post -Telegram . 

555,899 

519,708 

374,145 

346,224 

118,681 

93,268 

61,795 

55,010 

DINT.  OF  COLUMBIA 

Waablngton 

jtar . 

1,215,513 

712,156 

830,995 

482,068 

803,023 

453,866 

514,999 

269,026 

144,789 

108,374 

86,221 

80,865 

267,701 

149,916 

229,775 

132,177 

Post . 

Times . •  • 

Herald . 

592,283 

320,077 

607,868 

262,314 

381,176 

216,206 

357,825 

184,232 

101,380 

55,140 

89,906 

45,030 

109,727 

48,731 

60,137 

33,052 

FLORIDA 

Jackaonvllle 

IHa.  Tlmes-Union  (M.&S.). 

667,751 

651,578 

311,671 

428,117 

213,500 

121,986 

142,579 

101,475 

t  la.  Metropolis  (E.) . 

420,206 

419,254 

248,433 

295,186 

99,799 

69,212 

71,974 

54,855 

georuia 

Atlanta 

Journal . 

766,178 

492,212 

447,916 

259,812 

174,496 

129,304 

143,766 

103,096 

Constitution . 

617,568 

462,910 

355,796 

274,512 

•  152,642 

119,238 

109,130 

69,160 

t-reorgian-American . 

464,912 

330,400 

288,050 

175,378 

89,670 

75,642 

87,192 

79,380 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

News  (D.) . 

692,521 

546,648 

551,537 

434,655 

140,983 

111,993 

345,501 

240,700 

Tribune  (D.  &  S.).- . 

886,566 

526,218 

600,147 

356,781 

286,419 

169,437 

500,577 

408,552 

American  (D.) . . 

371,442 

245,280 

251,792 

163,917 

119,649 

81,360 

190 

540 

Herald-Exaiminer  (D.&S.). 

471,422 

242,911 

345,553 

165,942 

124,869 

60,169 

100,548 

94,335 

Jcurnal  (D.) . 

311,310 

291,721 

197,368 

226,118 

105,607 

75,593 

32,129 

19,254 

Post  (D.) . 

272,361 

X67,451 

220,041 

130,891 

52,320 

36,661 

34,626 

24,973 

Peoria 

• 

Star. . . . 

44,349 

40,1)9^ 

39,261 

30,846 

13,027 

30,688 

*30,777 

*15,806 

29,741 

*23,497 

*10,581 

7,861 

9,921 

4,497 

5,400 

7,349 

2,446 

5,800 

4,120 

Transcript . 

20,303 

a  a  a  a 

SprlngUeld 

State  Register . 

35,460 

25,620 

21,235 

15,271 

8,741 

5,788 

5,486 

4,561 

State  Journal . . 

31,324 

23,486 

20,261 

14,209 

5,600 

4,728 

5,263 

4,549 

INDIANA 

I  ndlanapolla 

News  (D.) . 

1,025,184 

797,292 

636,111 

513,813 

189,651 

126,225 

199,422 

157,254 

Star  (D.  &  S.) . . 

872,052 

658,800 

501,267 

344,592 

162,402 

150,540 

208,383 

'  163,668 

Times  (D.) . 

306,438 

228,474 

212,358 

153,321 

58,551 

50,520 

35,529 

24,633 

Terre  Haute 

Star  (D.  &  S.) . 

812,781 

450,341 

456,288 

352,829 

131,169 

76,731 

25,334 

20,714 

Tribune  (D.  &  S.) . 

645,030 

438,155 

473,316 

335,157 

117,132 

71,165 

32,079 

31,833 

Post  (D.) . 

294,546 

141,044 

254,234 

113,008 

29,140 

18,295 

11,172 

9,741 

IOWA 

Dea  Molnea 

Capital . 

484,344 

389,424 

318,878 

269,892 

77,350 

49,014 

88,116 

70,518 

Register . 

466,340 

398,202 

220,836 

198,884 

77,308 

62,958 

168,196 

136,360 

New.s . 

348,208 

360,850 

198,688 

236,054 

80,920 

57,036 

68,600 

67,760 

Tribune . 

476,994 

371,714 

295,652 

210,812 

61,446 

58,184 

119,896 

102,712 

Slonx  City 

4,147 

Tribune . 

28,858 

22(461 

16,735 

12,616 

7,365 

5,698 

4,558 

KANSAS 

Wichita 

Eagle . . 

461,765 

380,078 

199,130 

195,170 

130,894 

87,579 

131,741 

137,192 

Beacon . . 

306,064 

253,682 

197,803 

159,530 

66,137 

43,470 

42,124 

57,338 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleana 

137,986 

Times- Picayune . 

725,317 

497,599 

416,'694 

290,999 

122,520 

68,614 

186,103 

551,694 

437,898 

398,427 

369,485 

266,942 

88,396 

63,240 

93,813 

68,245 

Stiites . 

357,680 

268,293 

231,616 

101,665 

64,843 

67,940 

61,221 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Lowell 

43,066 

Courier-Citizen . 

376,586 

284,676 

320,782 

246,015 

55.804 

38,661 

73,598 

Sun . 

283,017 

207,802 

213,031 

170,072 

69,986 

37,730 

17,934 

13,580 

SprlngUeld 

130,368 

697,060 

552,202 

429,632 

336,826 

132,328 

85,008 

135,100 

Republican . 

439,264 

377,664 

285,180 

265,412 

92,470 

62,818 

61,614 

49,434 

383,950 

297,500 

275,800 

222,474 

73,710 

46,522 

34,440 

28,505 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

147,574 

1,140,510 

411,950 

824,950 

798,056 

593,684 

148,862 

83,692 

193,592 

News  (S.) . 

229,474 

223,902 

110,964 

63,980 

33,110 

124,068 

85,400 

MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul 

73,514 

69,720 

376,334 

523,992 

288,512 

173,992 

131,726 

128,828 

87,066 

Dispatch  (E.) . 

Sun.  Pioneer  Press  &  Dl.sp.. 

411,152 

325,906 

253,302 

125,160 

86,352 

72,926 

71,498 

202,076 

132,272 

119,280 

75,362 

42,644 

25,914 

40,152 

30,996 

402,234 

406,168 

237,790 

265,132 

110,810 

88,606 

52,430 

'inlly  News  (S.) . 

f  126,756 

93,100 

90,930 

60,424 

13,.398 

10,850 

22,428 

21,826 

MISSOURI 

187,182 

166,278 

741,009 

567,816 

334,248 

276,399 

217,836 

123,858 

Republic  (M.  &  S.) . 

Post-Dl.spatch  (E.  &  S.)... 

Star  (E.) . 

Times  (E.) . 

284,244 

1,133,835 

423,288 

282,123 

750,990 

335,964 

134,724 

634,896 

277,521 

156,375 

406,773 

244,671 

85,920 

25)5,735 

96.474 

61,473 

127,548 

37,815 

62,355 

242,235 

45,645 

b<i,S34 

214,452 

43,569 

288,963 

254,721 

136,722 

135,783 

75,834 

41,592 

25,395 

36,582 

NEW  JERSEY 

Elisabeth 

473,774 

367,570 

NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Knickerbocker  Press . 

440,580 

382,368 

263,312 

262,682 

101,598 

48,048 

75,670 

71,638 

(Contlnaed  on  Page  14.) 
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Total.  1 

J»cal.  { 

Foreign. 

Classified.  | 

Name  of  Paper.  | 

1 

1 

1 

1919.  j 

1918.  1 

1919.  1 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

1919. 

1918. 

New  York  City 

1 

1 

1 

(>72,536  1 

612,015  1 

.  1 

700^924  1 

599)996  i 

.  i 

.  J 

. 

142,888  j 

128,420  i 

.  1 

(i40'032  j 

472)469 

.  i 

301 ,236  i 

299^354  i 

264,650 

.  j 

n;iK'396  j 

292)205 

.  '( 

j 

478)660 

4.5fj648 

312)732 

. 

.  i 

. 

M  9,260  j 

347)256 

.  j 

.S71,10X  1 

433,449 

. 

• 

434,.374 

39l)380 

. 

372)524 

237)006 

1  2t)2,332 

854)249 

. 

. 

40H  60K  1 

1,124,494 

896,413 

. 

. 

. 

Schenectady 

. 

1 

. 

UnionnStar . 

233,923 

20,269 

14,938 

14,035 

4,735 

3,188 

1.671 

1,388 

Gazette . - 

34,065 

27,142 

22,534 

19,520 

6,161 

4,056 

4.020 

2.353 

Syracuse 

1 

1 

• 

Herald . 

573,377 

508,760 

468,272 

411,236 

105,105 

97,524 

81,074 

101,738 

Troy 

1 

1 

Record . 

369,740 

286,552 

270,774 

209,076 

98,966 

77,476 

20,740 

16,821 

OHIO 

1 

Cincinnati 

1 

Enquirer . 

620,214 

429,016 

335,930 

213,514 

108,948 

78,736 

175,336 

136,766 

Commercial  Tribune . 

195,118 

177,492 

130,228  1 

110,824 

20,370 

25,242 

44,520 

.  41,426 

T'lmes-Rtar . 

641,074 

552,608 

437,892  j 

375,200 

125,258 

105,616 

77,924 

71,792 

Post . 

444,444 

413,126 

240,618  1 

221,536 

: ’1,972 

100,870 

91,854 

90,720 

Cleveland 

1 

Plain  Dealer . 

1,137,206 

775,572 

624,456 

397,138 

223,650 

119,126 

289,100 

259,303 

-ally  Press . 

1,009,428 

794,136 

670,894 

536,830 

154,084 

97,286 

184,450 

160,020 

Daily  News . 

6t7,624 

484,792 

491,120 

359,99.1 

121,016 

62,104 

75,488 

62,692 

Sunday  Leader . 

279,440 

155,078 

191,044  1 

106,358 

56,434 

23,716 

31,962 

25,004 

Coliimbaa 

1 

Disttatch . 

1,010,110 

805,370 

632,960 

522,960 

187,940 

110,820 

185,140 

168,410 

Citizen . 

527,290 

418,370 

343,550 

273,370 

109,470 

70,200 

72,810 

73,410 

377,690 

371,460 

204,320 

189,090 

70,330 

69,590 

60,670 

48,870 

Uayton 

Nenvs . 

878,598 

648,130 

666,554 

452,760 

138,082 

126,360 

73,962 

77,434 

P£KASVL.VAN1A 

Erie 

Times . 

189,848 

437,994 

413,756 

325,939 

104,720 

67,634 

71,372 

44.421 

. 

251,412 

233,282 

t599 

240,870 

280,936 

. 

i,339 

516 

Johnstown 

Tribune . 

503,482 

483,826 

419,160 

428,834 

56,588 

36,176 

27,734 

18,816 

Democrat . 

380,842 

318,444 

324,870 

271,656 

36,806 

35,252 

19,166 

11,536 

Leader . 

273,042 

240,408 

229,530 

205,268 

32,298 

26,530 

11,214 

8,610 

Scranton 

Republican . 

439,844 

337,650 

337,232 

262,239 

64,383 

38,258 

26,521 

25,669 

WilkeB-Barre 

Times-Leader  . 

667,224 

605,712 

520,698 

482,349 

112,208 

90,240 

34,318 

33,123 

HHOUE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket 

471,510 

379,435 

. 

Providence 

l>aily  Journal . 

208,032 

128,784 

94,729 

73,114 

.55,352 

31,980 

57.951 

23,690 

Sunday  Journal . . 

168,338 

111,842 

114,793 

81,024 

27.487 

9,533 

26,058 

21,285 

Bulletin . . 

605,507 

490,869 

419,341 

368,450 

114,797 

69,047 

71,369 

53,372 

Tribune . 

322,293 

269,790 

236,630 

205,443 

80,611 

.59,839 

5,052 

4,508 

Sunday  Tribune . 

76,383 

44,211 

58,630 

37,050 

1.5,436 

4,940 

2.317 

2,221 

News . 

148,934 

57,931 

127,401 

37,885 

16,312 

15,806 

5.221 

4,240 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooan 

312,165 

237,412 

187,096 

151,893 

90,517 

61,271 

34,552 

24,248 

Times . 

.’80,205 

255,416 

239,008 

166,971 

79,590 

53,060 

47,600 

35,385 

Memphia 

Commercial  Appeal . 

884,800 

646,394 

521,178 

328,664 

166,446 

135,044 

197,176 

182,686 

Nashville 

1 

476,742 

380,506 

274,134 

206,654 

101,556 

66,178 

101,052 

107,674 

509,138 

372,778 

283,304 

199,206 

138,264 

95,914 

87,570 

77,658 

286,790 

144,228 

68.222 

74,340 

TEXAS 

Fort  W orth 

Record  . 

41,774 

23,416 

28,859 

3,944 

5,896 

7,328 

7,017 

3,944 

Honaton 

930,'552 

509,698 

498,526 

248,122 

244,650 

125,636 

187,376 

135,910 

595,420 

465,108 

353,864 

221,718 

98.896 

134,862 

142,660 

108,528 

ViRGiNIA 

Norfolk 

l.,edger-l>i»patch . , . 

63,567 

4n,.382 

45,786 

33,182 

9,422 

6,047 

8.359 

6,153 

Virginian  Pilot . . . 

55,044 

34,972 

44,376 

28,097 

7,123 

4,028 

3.545 

2.847 

WISCONSIN 

Milwankee 

810,273 

568.162 

481,614 

367,698 

208,335 

115,347 

120,324 

85,117 

308,963 

167,570 

199,001 

85,601 

69,724 

67,448 

40,238 

14,521 

74,200 

47,409 

18,361 

8.430 

113,611 

104,597 

100,173 

86,021 

1,269 

6,369 

12,169 

12,199 

502,525 

373,254 

332,548 

256,019 

109,241 

67,764 

60,736 

49,451 

93,602 

50,401 

18,671 

24,530 

WASHINGTON 

1 

Seattle 

910,182 

879,900 

462,770 

464,058 

140,938 

101,318 

306,474 

314,624 

Post-Intelligencer . 

550,592 

419,706 

291,690 

237,818 

99,428 

72,716 

159,474 

•  109,172 

412,510 

321,104 

363,636 

298,858 

48.874 

22,246 

104.076 

85,666 

18,410 

Total  .s . 

64.926.489 

50,361,427 

1  63,421,482 

33,984,437 

1  10,658.467 

!  7.251.438 

!  10,347,113 

1  8.705,922 

•Includes  classified  ads.  fNo  want  ads. 

Publitihers  Win  New  Hearing 
The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  In  Brooklyn,  has  granted 
the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York 
a  rehearing  on  the  suit  brought  against 
it  by  a  newsdealer  on  the  ground  that 
the  members  refused  to  supply  him  with 


newspapers  because  he  was  alleged  to 
have  boycotted  the  Hearst  puidications. 
Itecently  Judge  Benedict  handed  down 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  newsdealer 
and  declared  that  the  action  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  was  unlawful  conspiracy.  The 
publishers  appealed  and  were  on  March 


7  granted  a  rehearing.  The  new  date 
has  not  yet  been  set. 


New  York  Ad  Club  members  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  pre.sent  President  Q.  B.  Shari>e 
with  a  te.stimonial  when  he  goes  to 
Cleveland  April  1. 


AD  MANAGERS  HOSTS 
TO  EXECUTIVES 


N.  Y.  Newspaper  Association’s  Meeting 
Has  Distinguished  Guests — All  Praise 
New  Era  of  Co-operation — Fast  Con¬ 
vincing  National  Advertisers 


One  of  the  best  meetings  held  by  the 
New  York  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  since  its  organization  was 
that  of  Tuesday,  when  it  entertained  as 
guests  J.  C.  Dayton,  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Journal;  Jason  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe;  W.  R.  Hotchkin, 
advertising  counsel  of  the  Evening 
Journal;  Louis  Wiley,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times;  William  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  general  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union;  Victor  Polachek,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American;  Herbert  F. 
Gunnison,  business  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  F.  E.  Stanion,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  Elizabeth  Journal,  and 
Jesse  L.  Straus,  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Messrs.  Straus,  Wiley  and  Hotchkin 
were  the  speakers.  The  meeting  was  a 
luncheon  affair  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  purely  informal.  All  the 
speakers  declared  themselves  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  cooperation  among  news¬ 
paper  advertising  managers,  as  it  is 
not  only  beneficial  to  the  newspapers 
but  to  the, advertisers  and  the  readers. 

"Especially  the  advertiser  welcomes 
the  new  order  of  things,"  said  Mr. 
Straus. 

The  Direct  Receiving  Station 

Mr.  Hotchkin  said  that  newspaper  ad 
men  working  together  are  doing  much 
in  proving  that  the  newspaper  is  the 
best  place  for  national  advertising.  He 
likened  advertising  space  in  magazines 
of  large  unconcentrated  circulation  to 
the  wireless  station,  whK;h  has  no  visi¬ 
ble  receiving  point.  “The  newspaper’s 
receiving  station,"  Mr.  Hotchkin  said, 
“is  visibly  every  home  in  the  community 
and  is  bound  to  show  results  to  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser.  It  is  up  to  the  news¬ 
papermen  to  convince  him.” 

Louis  Wiley  compared  the  association 
with  the  League  of  Nation.s.  He  said 
it  is  doing  for  the  advertisers  and  the 
newspapers  just  what  the  league  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Harry  Ahern,  of  the  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  presided.  He  said: 

"The  local  Advertising  Managers’  As- 
socation  has  been  organized  for  six 
months.  It  is  a  part  of  the  National 
•Association,  which  was  permanently 
organized  last  fall  in  Chicago.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  national  and  local  associa¬ 
tions  is  to  promote  greater  interest  in 
newspaper  advertising  by  both  the  local 
merchant  and  the  national  advertiser 
who  are  trying  to  reach  the  people  of 
the  local  community  tor  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Offers  Best  at  Lowest  Cost 

"It  has  been  proved  far  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  local  merchant  has  se¬ 
cured  the  maximum  result  through 
newspaper  advertising.  The  great  show 
windows  which  the  newspapers  afford  the 
merchants  for  the  display  of  merchandise 
are  bound  to  reach  the  eye  of  the  buying 
public.  By  adverti.slng  in  newspapers 
the  merchant  brings  his  individual 
shop  home  to  millions  of  people  dally 
at  an  extremely  low  cost  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  co.st  of  other  forms  of 
announcements  which  are  charged  up 
to  advertising  for  the  promotion  of 
busine.ss.” 
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Kdilor  PuJdinhcr  for  March  /. 


POSTAL  TROUBLES  DUE 
TO  MISMANAGEMENT 


Preston  to  Get  An  Increase 
In  Well  Earned  Salary 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


('orre^pondents  and  Congressmen  Grati¬ 
fied  Over  Fact  It  Was  Not  Lost 
in  Republican  “Filibuster” 


Veteran  of  Railway  Mail  Service  Ana¬ 
lyzes  Present  Conditions — Men  of  High 
Spirit,  While  Subject  to  Discipline, 
Resent  Autocratic  Control 


MAH  Boss  'low  WORKIN'  WID 1 
Yo'  HAI&.  IS  HAHDES'  i 
WORK  IN  DE  W0RL'“-AH 

don'  Know  nothin'  Boot 
DAT,  BUT  bEY  ONE  THING 
SHo-Hit  SUTNY  is  HAHb 
ON  A  CHEER-CUSHION.'  / 


Washington',  March  la. — Correspond¬ 
ents  of  all  shades  of  political  belief  are 
in  accord  in  their  gratifleation  over  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  “important  piece 
of  legislation’’  was  not  lost  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  fiiibuster  which  killed  many 
major  supply  bills. 

The  measure  was  the  bill  carrying 
approiu’iations  for  the  .support  of  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  (lovernment  for  the 
next  ti.scal  year.  It  carried  a  nice  in- 


Harry  E.  First,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  and 
known  in  the  daily  newspaper  field  for 
his  efficient  management  for  many 
years  of  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  is  probably  as 
familiar  as  any  man  in  the  country  with 
the  routine,  policies  and  general  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 
He  has  been  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  service  for  thirty-two  years,  twenty 
years  as  .a  clerk  and  twelve  years  as 
an  officer. 

Mr.  F'ir.st’s  interest  In  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  is  that  of  a  man  whose 
heart  is  still  in  the  chief  work  of  his 
life.  He  deplores  the  .shortcomings  of 
the  service  at  the  pre.sent  time,  but 
.ascribes  all  of  the  trouble  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  vogue  based  on  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  economy  of  operation  on  the  part 
of  the  department  officials. 

Editok  &  PuBi.isHEK,  aware  of  Mr. 
First’s  familliarity  with  pre.sent  and 
former  conditions,  reque.sted  him  to  of¬ 
fer  suggestions  for  betterment. 

Evils  Grew  Just  Like  "Topsy” 

“It  is  exactly  as  Mr.  Thomason  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  says,”  writes  Mr. 
First.  “The  inefficiency  is  not  due  pri¬ 
marily  or  otherwise  to  the  war.  Not 
at  all.  It  just  grew,  like  Topsy.  It 
grew  out  of  the  sy.stem  in  vogue  for 
several  years. 

“The  office  of  Divi.sion  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  an  important  one.  He  doesn’t  dis¬ 
tribute  any  mail,  but  he  has  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  personnel  ’of  his  execu¬ 
tive  staff.  If  he  recommends  changes 
in  his  force  of  chief  clerks  and  puts 
in  his  friends — even  though  they  may 
have  been  efficient  distributing  clerks 
in  a  postal  car — if  they  lack  experience 
as  executive  officers  there  is  sure  to 
follow  a  letting  down  in  morale,  to  put 
it  mildly.  Well,  of  the  fifteen  Divi.sion 
Superintendents  in  the  service  on  March 
4,  1913,  but  one  remains.  The  new 
men,  at  lea.st  some  of  them,  are  doubt¬ 
less  equal  or  even  superior  to  the  men 
they  suppl.anted.  But  that  isn’t  the 
Issue. 

Men  Need  Years  of  Study 

“The  ser'  ice  has  lo.st  but  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  men  due  to  war  causes,  while 
resignations  because  of  dis.satisfaction 
with  conditions  in  the  service  have  been 
numerou.s.  The  ability  to  di.stribute  mail 
rapidly  and  correctly  is  attained  only 
after  years  of  hard  study  and  close  ap¬ 
plication,  and  even  then  many  fail  be¬ 
cause  of  'lefective  memory  or  physical 
weakness.  It  requires  men  of  fine  mind 
and  training  to  succeed.  Such  charac¬ 
ters  grow  i>‘.stle.ss  and  dis.satisfied  under 
autocratic  lule.  And  in  this  you  haver 
the  heai  t  of  the  trouble.  The  change 
from  weigl'.t  to  space  ba.sis,  and  the 
curtailment  of  postal  cars  and  .space  on 
trains  for  d’.stiibution  of  mails  in  tran¬ 
sit  have  not  contributed  to  efficiency. 

“Men  of  high  character,  training  and 
standing  who  accept  positions  of  tru.st, 
and  who  are  constantly  confronted  with 
dangers,  ai"e  not  in  a  mood  usually  to 
complacenlly  accept  the  frills  and  gar- 
ni.shments  of  a  lot  of  rules  and  orders 
that  are  not  fitting  for  free  liorn  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  employed  in  the  service  of 
their  coiiutry  every  whit  as  miu-h  as 
.soldiers.” 


James  D.  Piseston 


ALLEY  CONFESSES  HE  BELIEVES  IN  HARD  WORK 
—IN  THE  GARDEN  AND  AT  THE  KITCHEN  SINK 


erea.se  in  .salary  for  James  D.  Preston, 
the  suiierintendent  of  the  Senate  Press 
(lallery,  who  is  the  friend  of  publishers 
and  re|>orter.s  from  coa.st  to  coast. 

The  “raise”  for  “Jim”  was  propo.sed 
by  Senator  (Jeorge  H.  Moses,  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  the  brief  .statement: 

"1  think  that  in  attainment,  faithful 
.service  and  inadequacy  of  compensation 
the  superintendent  of  the  press  gallery 
is  entitled  to  as  many  superlatives  as 
any  officer  of  the  Senate,  and  then  some. 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  popular  view 
of  our  statesmanlike  qualities  Is  larg^ely 
made  up  by  the  work  of  the  press  gal¬ 
lery,  there  may  be  a  sentimental  rea.son 
for  our  taking  action  here,  which  seem.s 
to  be  the  only  manner  by  which  we  can 
expre.ss  our  appreciation.” 

Senator  Underwood,  of  .\labama,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  Senator 
I-odge,  the  Republican  leader,  were 
ready  to  spring  at  any  one  who  objecterl 
to  the  raise  for  Mr.  Preston. 


JP.  AI-IjEY,  c.’eator  of  “Hambone”  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
doesn’t  think  nearly  so  much  of  his  ability  as  a  writer  as  he  does  of  the  ar- 
*tistic  propensities  of  his  four  youngsters. 

“We  live  in  a  bungalow  in  the  country,”  he  say.s,  “and  you  ought  to  see  the 
pictures  those  kids  draw  on  the  wallpaper  of  the  Indrooms.  Wow!  They’re 
corkers.  It’s  rather  hard  on  the  wall 

paper,  but  that’s  nothing  if  they  de-  i - 1 


‘Hambone.’  Anyway,  I  got  fired.  The 
told  me  to  go  to  making  cartoons 
or  I'd  starve  to  death. 

found  that  though  making  car- 
keep  a  man  from  starv- 
ing  to  chance  to  die 

he  a 

made  .showcards  illus- 

then  for  news  ads, 

and  even  some  fashions.  Everybody  — 

told  me  I  was  cut  out  for  a  cartoonist.  j  p  ali.et. 

lake  a  darned  fool  I  believed  them. 

“For  several  years  now  I  have  been  making  the  front  page  cartoon  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  and  featuring  ‘Hamlione’s  Meditations,’  the  little  .single 
column  darky  now  running  through  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

“I’m  afraid  to  a.sk  any  of  my  humorous  friends  to  write  about  me,  becau.se 
they  all  know  too  many  funny  things  that  I  don’t  want  talked  about;  and  what 
I  have  just  written  is  about  all  I  can  say  about  myself  except  that  my  fasrorlte 
outdoor  sport  is  gardening  and  my- favorite  indoor  sport  is  helping  my  w^fa^wash 
the  di.shes  and  take  care  of  the  four  kid.s  I  have  told  you  about.  They’re  all 
hand.some,  by  the  way,  and  look  ju.st  like  their  mother.  (Please  get  that  in,  to 
square  me  a  little  at  home.)” 


Messmer  Sues  for  His  Money. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  9. — Robert 
Me.ssmer,  who  advanced  $1,500  to  help 
friends  who  had  secured  an  option  on 
the  Free  Press,  since  absorbed  by  the 
Milwaukee  Wisconsin-News,  has  brought 
suit  to  recover  his  money.  The  defend¬ 
ants  are  Dr.s.  J.  J.  and  P.  H.  McGovern, 
Oliver  E.  Remey,  Thomas  Mahon,  Theo¬ 
dore  Kronshage,  E.  B.  Oennrich  and 
Harry  W.  Bolen.s. 
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Editor  <1  Publisher  for  March  16, 1919 


DEMAND  EXPLANATION  OF  N.  A.  C.  E. 
CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  BOLSHEVISM 

President  Steen  Assumes  Full  Responsibility,  Saying  Directors 
Are  Only  Ex-Officio — Pennsylvania  Chapter’s  Head 
Threatens  Summary  Action — McCardell  Resigns 


O.UE:ST10KS  arising  over  the  campaign  started  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Association  of  City  Editors  to  raise  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  to  help  fight 
Bolshevism  in  the  United  States  has  caused  President  Clyde  P.  Steen,  of 
New  York,  to  issue  a  special  letter  of  explanation  to  the  board  of  directors  and 
the  heads  of  the  various  State  chaptera  The  letter  says: 

*T  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  no  directors  authorized  this  campaign  with 
the  exception  of  Roy  L.  McCardell,  who  has  now  resigned  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  but  from  the  membership  of  the  organization  and  is  no 
longer  connected  with  it  in  any  way. 

Says  N.  A.  C.  E.  Directors  Are  Only  Ex-O^jicio 


‘‘The  board  of  directors,  as  fixed  by 
the  constitution  and  l-y-laws  of  the 
National  Association  of  City  Edltora 
stands  merely  as  an  ex-officio  proposi¬ 
tion.  No  duties  are  prescribed  for  the 
directors  and  if  there  are  to  bo  any  it 
will  be  up  to  the  next  annual  convention 
to  so  amend  the  constitution.  This  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  so  quickly  and  seemed  so 
.si^ious  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
ilMmediate  action. 

'JfJfWhile  I  realize  that  a  campaign  of 
This  kind  is  probably  not  in  keeping 
with  the  exact  purpose  of  this  organi- 
zati9n,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  our 
didjies,  and  was  so  designated  by  the 
'  Cttdo  division  at  its  convention  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  to  avoid  any  feeling  of  unrest  in 
this  country.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  the  newspapers  and  it  cannot 
be  done  through  these  papers  without 
having  a  fund  to  carry  it  on. 

“We  have  fought  free  publicity  and 
as  an  organization  we  should  not  seek 
any;  therefore  the  fund  should  largely 
be  used  for  paid  advertising  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  education  through  these  news¬ 
papers. 

“It  would  be  almost  Impossible  in  an 
organization  of  this  kind  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  who 
are  located  in  ali  parts  of  the  country, 
without  paying  their  expenses,  and  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  this  association 
could  not  afford  it. 

Almost  One-Man  Organization 

“It  has  been  history  to  date  that  the 
president  tas  done  most  of  the  work 
iu  this  orijanization.  This  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  it  makes  it  almost  a  one-man 
organization,  but  1  am  willing  to  take 
all  the  blame,  for  I  feel  that  this  move¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  been  brought  into  the  newspaper 
field  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
convention  in  Chicago  should  not  be 
the  greatest  ever  held  b.y  working  news¬ 
paper  men  in  the  United  States. 

“In  regard  to  further  questions,  the 
National  Association  of  City  Editors  is 
interested  cnly  in  raising  this  fund  Just 
as  other  organizations  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  war  funds. 

"The  campaign  will  be  completed  this 
week  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  all 
funds  are  to  be  turned  over  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  which  is  already  in 
the  process  of  formation 

‘The  national  association  will  then 
have  nothing  further  to  do  with  this 
anti-Bolshevik  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  cooperating  in  the  handling  of 
publicity.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
no  step  has  been  taken  by  this  associa¬ 
tion  through  my  authorization  or  any¬ 
one  else’s  that  will  hinder  its  progress 
or  bring  criticism  in  any  way. 

‘The  fund  goes  to  the  Merchants 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  wliich  is 


the-  depository,  and  will  be  presided  over 
by  the  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  is 
chairman  of  that  institution. 

“1  might  say  in  add'tion  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Government  has  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  this  campaign  and  feels  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  a  worthy  proposition.*’ 

Mr.  Steen  launched  his  campaign  in 
February  by  sending  out  a  telegraphic 
appeal  for  funds,  signed  by  Murray  Hul- 
bert,  chairman  and  treasurer  National 
Association  City  Editors;  Roy  L.  Mc¬ 
Cardell,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  Irvin  Cobb, 
William  Eugene  Lewis,  and  Clyde  P. 
Steen. 

Immediately  city  editors  of  the  local 
New  York  newspapers  began  to  receive 
inquiries  regarding  the  fund,  about 

Fund  in  B^alf  of  Loyalty 

They  went  to  Mr,  Steen,  who  ex- 
piained  that  the  N.  Au  C.  E.  campaign 
had  its  birth  recently  when  he  was 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  Bolshevism. 
When  som^  of  the  Senators  asked  him 
if  the  N.  A.  C.  El.  meant  to  continue  its 
work  in  behalf  of  loyalty,  be  said  he 
saw  what  he  believed  to  be  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  patriotic  endeavor  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  plans  to  organize, 
through  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  N.  A.  C.  E.,  the  All-American  Anti- 
Anarchy  Association. 

Steen‘s  next  step  was  to  send  out  a 
balf-oolumu  article  arguing  against 
Bolshevism,  aocompanied  by  a  note 
signed  by  Warren  G.  Harding,  general 
chairman,  and  Clyde  P.  Steen,  chairman 
publicity  committee. 

Investigation  showed  that  Murray 
Hulbert,  who  is  commissioner  of  docks 
and  ferries  for  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  in  Cuba  when  the  appeal  for  funds 
was  made.  It  found,  too,  that  it  had 
not  been  intended  to  use  his  name,  but 
that  of  former  United  States  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  who  is  president  of 
the  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Senator  Burton  had  consented  to  al¬ 
low  his  bank  to  be  used  as  a  depository 
for  the  funds  that  might  be  raised,  but 


“OUR  BOYS” 

Pioneer  Marazine  for  the  Veterans  of 
the  Bir  World  War. 

What  we  are  doing  Over  Here  for 
the  return  of  the  boys  from 
“Over  There.” 

National  circulation  campaign  now 
adding  60.000  names  per  month. 
April  circulation  126.000. 

Now  ready  for  advertising  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  offered  some  one  to  take 
over  advertisiag  department.  Offers 
invited. 

Class  Magazine  Publishing  Co. 

Our  Boys  American  Motoring 
PENNINGTON,  NEW  n»8ET 
O.  8.  WYCKOFT,  Prop. 


“that  was  all,’’  as  be  put  it  Senator 
Harding  acknowledged  being  “tempo¬ 
rary’’  chairman,  but  said  he  would  not 
take  the  office  pernumently,  “though 
remaining  in  the  movement  and  being 
deeply  interested.” 

Mr.  McCardell,  who  is  a  special  writer 
and  not  a  city  editor,  severed  connection 
with  the  movement  on  March  1.  His 
offices  in  the  Park  Row  Building  were 
given  up  as  headquarters  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  suite  109  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  became  headquarters. 

Pennsylvania  President  Writes 

Another  development  is  a  protest 
against  the  continuance  of  the  fund¬ 
raising  by  Hubert  R.  Kroh,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
chapter  of  the  N.  A.  C.  E.  He  informed 
Editor  &  1’ubusher  that  he  suggested 
to  the  board  of  directors  that  it  take 
action  imraidiately  to  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  use  (rf  the  association’s  name  in 
the  campaign  for  funds,  pending  a  re¬ 
organization. 

This  caused  the  board  to  call  upon 
President  Steen  for  the  explanation 
herewith  printed.  In  a  letter  sent  to 
Editor  &  Publishek  Mr.  Kroh  said: 

“President  Clyde  P.  Steen  rushed  into 
a  work  that  should  have  been  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  conducted  with  meas¬ 
ured  step.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
he  has  not  proceeded  as  it  wras  my  un¬ 
derstanding  he  would  proceed. 


Mr.  Kroh  quoted  Senator  Harding  as 
writing  to  him  that  Mr.  Steen  had  no 
right  to  use  his  name  in  connection  with 
a  financial  campaign;  that  he  could  not 
serve  as  rhairman  of  this  committee, 
and  that  his  name  was  prohibited  for 
any  use  except  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kroh  also  quotes  President  Steen 
as  telling  him  that  Senator  Harding 
w'es  temporary  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  period  of  organization, 
but  that  his  name  was  to  have  been 
withdrawn  from  that  position  before 
March  5  and  placed  as  chairman  of  the 
honorary  committee,  and  that  it  was 
through  an  error  that  the  Senator’s 
name  was  used. 

Mr.  Kroh  added  that  he  was  author¬ 
ized  to  raJ.se  $600,000  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  more  if  it  could  be  done,  and  to  de¬ 
duct  $75,000  for  expensea 

Steen  Answers  Kroh 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  called  Mr. 
Steen’s  attention  to  Mr.  Kroh’s  charges, 
he  said: 

“Mr.  Kroh  is  a  good  agitator,  but  I 
am  acting  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  N.  A.  C.  E.  by-laws.  My  letter  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  State  officers 
gives  all  the  explanation  necessary. 

(Continued  on  Page  39) 


Up-to-dateness  Is  good,  but  some¬ 
times  primitive  methods  are  necessary. 
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William  H.  Rankin,  Pretident  Wilbdb  D.  Nbbbit,  1st  Viee-PreMent 

H.  A.  Gbotb,  Secretory  and  Treaturer  Robsbt  E.  Rinbbabt,  2n<i  Vioe-I^eeident 


Our  New  Tork  Service 


I 

SINCE  our  recent  announce¬ 
ment  in  Printers’  Ink  and 
New  York  newspapers  that  we 
were  in  position  to  give  complete 
advertising  service  to  a  number 
of  Eastern  advertisers  three 
prominent  concerns  have  inves¬ 
tigated  our  service  and  placed 
their  accounts  with  us. 

Analyzing  the  reasons  why  these 
advertisers  have  select^  the 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company  of 
New  York  in  preference  to 
others,  we  found  after  careful 
investigation  and  comparison 
that  they  were  convinced  we 
have  unusual  and  exceptional 
service  in  copy,  art,  sales  co¬ 
operation,  thorough  knowledge 
of  publications,  and  detail  ser¬ 
vice  to  offer. 

***** 

Rankin  service  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  this  thorough  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors  that  enter  into  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complete  advertising 
service. 

Like  other  organizations  the 
strength  and  value  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  must  be  mea¬ 


sured  by  the  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  ability  of  the  men 
who  compose  it. 

The  men  who  compose  our  or¬ 
ganization  have  had  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  every  branch  of  ad¬ 
vertising  service.  They  have 
served  advertisers  from  coast  to 
coast  in  many  diversified  cam¬ 
paigns. 


For  three  years  we  have 
been  developing  our  New 
York  Service,  and  to-day  it  is 
complete  in  every  particular. 

In  addition  we  offer  a  plus-ser¬ 
vice  through  our  Chicago  or¬ 
ganization.  In  both  offices  we 
have  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  carefully  chosen  people. 
Our  business  of  twenty  years’ 
standing  is  steadily  growing. 

We  invite  other  advertisers,  who 
have  in  mind  investigating  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  service,  with  a 
view  to  getting  superior  service, 
to  investigate  Rankin  Service. 
You  will  incur  no  obligation,  and 
we  feel  an  interview  will  develop 
to  our  mutual  benefit 
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TRADE 


extra 


T?tOCEWTS 


BO^ 


one  GIVES 
FOLLETTE 


gTHE 


SHERMAN 
^AID  TO 


The  Boston  Herald  operates  a  Model  20 
Display  Linotype — ^producing  Display  Com¬ 
position  Direct  from  the  Keyboard  with 
“straight  matter”  speed  and  economy. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  TORONTO 
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2  New  Sunday  Comics  Pa£(es  That  Are  Artisticall>  ai 

WATCH  THE  EFFECT  )IN 


Father  Could  Have  Saved  Worry  and  Oas 


By  C.  A.  VOIGHT 


f  BtTTy.  Voi)  kMow  \ 
y  CAw'T  <St\4e  >00  I 

Pe*imissioM  To  Take.  / 
OUT  Voon.  Motor  —  4 
Cce— '^OOR.  MoTMEf*. 
"  —  >oo 

MOSTm'T  < 
A  USE  IT  j 


^  OH  fOME  OU  DADDV. 
,  Noo  KklOW  outride  of- 
^OMUIMC  OVErTUaT 
VOllCEMAW  I  HavEuV  FM 

ANV  TsooBti:. 


-OH  NHEtt, 

‘  Co  AHEAD 

— "But —  ‘ 

DohV  Tei.1. 
mama  I  5AID 


AU  RICVIT 
PADDY  1 


-  James!— betn’s  gome  \ 

OUT  OU  MEC  MOToK- CYCLE-  — 

- -  Sme's  vjeac- 

IW6  ME«2. 

®^^(LEATV<ER  suit, 
/'TUfiCf'i  HOVlt^ 
kkww— Did  1 

/jIT  fe-v 


^vjma'T  % 
^Dio^5me‘s 
.PEl^FtcTCV  < 


OM  OM 

MV -  %ncu.  WOM  ^ 

lUTo  JOMeTmIMG  AMO 
Be  kULCD—  On  VMHY 
PID  Voo  teT  HER  GO 

f  —  OH  dear!.'  _ 


"You  MOST  GO  OUT 
And  HOmT  For  HeB.—  ^ 

—  Look  im  aw-TUe  hospitalsJ 

-  ITS  VooB.  fault-  rr  e 

Your  fauly’^/-?  f 

OH  OBAR.'.’/C  SSfe  ^  « 


-  MOW.  HOW,—  CALM 

»^*JWa6ELF —  she's 

/  verfeCTlv  SAFe_ 


— ■  Havre  TWevve 
"IAkeh  her  "Tb  A 
Ponce  STatioki 


—  PouT  Waste Pme  askimc 
Fool  9liestiohs — Jo»T  go?! 


Pidm't  Fiuo  her  ?? 

OH  MY —  AMD  YOU  lEPT^ 
7  Me  MERC  all  ALOMe ' 
,\To  "WORKV  MYSELF- 
I  V  To  PEATh!' 


—  OM  MY  Poor,  girl., 

NV  Poor  girl - 

I'u  Hever  Forcwe  You 
^OR  leTTimo  her  go 


'^  NC5-I  CouldhV 
CSET  Ttie  hasty  "■ 
Old  Thing  started' 


f  ~\  tfUEW  Y 
llT-.l  KMEV/ 
IT—  \  Told 
woo  So — 
T  »  Told,,  c 
a  voo  so  .  / 


SUPPLIED  IN  MAT  FORM  AND  IN  OUR  FOUR-PAGE  COLORED  SUPPLEMENT, 


THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 


1^® 

/oh  -  *'ye.  ^ 

[  HAD  A  I 
-JiTtRRlBltia 

■( 
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FTIMMIC' WILLY/M 

'6eT  THE  ELMTIC 

FOR  MY  RuBBCR  I 
lBAli?  Heft  ir  / 
L^MYiEAT^ 


MYRyeeEi 


ASKfJS  TO  MAIL  FOUR-COLUMN  SAMPLE  PAGES  OF  “BETTY”  AND  “THE  CLANCY  KIDS’ 

'£,(373  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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PROPAGANDA  ADVERTISING  CALLS 
FOR  STRICT  CENSORSHIP 


While  Favoring  Acceptance  of  Such  Copy,  Editors  and  Pub¬ 
lishers  Urge  Importance  of  Vigilance  to  Prevent 
Abuse  of  Privilege 

WHILE  editors  and  publishers  generally  seem  inclined  to  favor  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  so-called  propaganda  advertising,  it  is  plain  from  the  letters 
which  have  come  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  on  this  subject  that  they  realize 
that  a  strict  censorship  over  such  advertising  is  essential. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  while  “very  much  in  favor  of  selling  adver¬ 
tising  space  for  propaganda  purposes  on  all  questions  on  which  there  is  an  honest 
division  of  opinion,”  refused  to  accept  the  money  of  the  brewers  for  anti-prohi¬ 
bition  advertising. 

"No  Business  to  Be  in  Journalism.” 


S.  E.  Kiser,  editor  of  the  Dayton  News, 
owned  by  Governor  James  M.  Cox  of 
Ohio,  expresses  his  contempt  for  any 
publisher  who  would  permit  his  editorial 
policies  to  be  Influenced  by  advertising: 
but  concedes  that  without  an  honest  cen¬ 
sorship  there  might  be  a  very  great 
menace  in  accepting  propaganda  adver¬ 
tising. 

S.  E.  Kiser,  editor  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  publication 
of  political  advertising  ought  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  same  conditions  that  apply 
to  other  kinds  of  advertising.  The 
editors  of  newspapers  are  not  supposed 
to  be  influenced  in  any  manner  by  the 
advertising,  whether  it  happens  to  be 
commercial  or  political.  Any  publisher 
who  will  permit  the  advertising  he  se¬ 
cures  to  affect  in  any  way  the  editorial 
I)ollcy  of  his  paper  posseses  the  tem¬ 
perament  of  a  prostitute  and  has  no 
business  to  be  in  journalism. 

Propaganda  advertising  may  very 
easly  become  a  menace,  unless  there  is 
to  be  an  honest  censorship  of  such  mat¬ 
ter.  There  should  be  no  room  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  newspapers  or 
magazines  for  propaganda  that  may  be 
Intended  to  advance  iniquitous  purposes; 
but  to  lay  down  a  hard-and-fast  rule 
for  the  exclusion  of  propaganda  or  polit¬ 
ical  advertising  may  result  in  depriving 
a  worthy  cause  of  the  possibility  of  pub¬ 
lic  expression. 

In  my  opinion,  advertising  of  all 
kinds  should  be  subjected  to  a  no  less 
exacting  scrutiny  than  is  that  which 
governs  the  acceptance  of  matter  for 
news  and  editorial  columns. . 

Frederick  F.  Forbes,  managing  editor 
Philadelphia  North  American: 

The  North  American  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  selling  of  advertising  space 
for  propaganda  purposes,  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  there  is  an  honest  divi- 
.sion  of  opinion.  We  refused  to  sell 
space  to  the  brewers  for  anti-prohibition 
propaganda,  and,  of  course,  we  would 
refuse  to  sell  space  to  German  or  other 
anti- American  campaigns.  On  the  gen¬ 
eral  proposition,  however,  of  selling 
space  for  honest  propaganda,  we  are  In 
favor  of  it. 

Brent  Williams,  secretary  St.  Louis 
Star: 

If  propaganda  advertising  states  facts, 
and  gives  to  the  public  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  which  could  not  otherwise  readily 
be  obtained.  It  gives  more  light  upon  the 
subject — and  enlightenment  is  not  harm¬ 
ful. 

The  Star’s  policy  is  to  pass  upon  each 
individual  piece  of  copy,  which  provides 
us  the  means  of  eliminating  anything  we 
might  consider  In  the  nature  of  harmful 
propaganda. 


Amos  D.  Moscrip,  managing  editor 
Knickerbocker  Press: 

It  Is  our  plan  to  accept  all  advertising 
except  objectionable  or  fraudulent  mat¬ 
ter.  In  the  case  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  the  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  are  wholly  separate.  Each  is 
run  without  any  regard  to  what  the 
other  Is  doing.  In  our  opinion  any  cor¬ 
poration  or  interest  which  expects  to 
control  or  modify  editorial  expressions 
by  purchasing  advertising  space  is  west¬ 
ing  its  money.  We  believe  that  all  sides 
of  every  question,  however,  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing,  and  in  so  far  as  the  state¬ 
ments  made  on  either  side  have  news 
value,  we  publish  them  without  charge. 

Tom  Finty,  jr.,  managing  editor 
Evening  Journal: 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  unwise  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  welfare  for 
a  newspaper  arbitrarily  to  refuse  either 
political  or  propaganda  advertising. 

The  volume  of  such  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspapers  with  which 
I  am  connected — the  Galveston-Dallas 
News  and  the  Evening  Journal  of  Dallas 
— has  been  negligible.  Texas,  being 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  is  without 
the  political  cyclone  belt,  and  such  a 
thing  as  political  party  advertising  is 
unknown  here.  The  political  decisions 
of  the  State  are  made  in  the  Democratic 
primary  elections,  and  some  of  the  can¬ 
didates  In  such  elections  buy  newspaper 
space.  The  aggregate  of  this  is  small, 
compared  with  the  space  consumed  by 
political  advertisements  in  pivotal  States. 

The  publications  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected  do  not  Invite  or  solicit .  political 
advertising.  When  it  is  tendered,  they 
handle  it  in  accordancs  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  laws  of  this  State,  providing  it  is 
free  from  libel  and  untruths  and  is 
couched  in  parliamentary  language. 
The  Instances  have  been  rare  when  the 
advertisements  tendered  to  us  have  been 
hostile  to  our  editorial  policies.  Some  of 
these,  which  would  have  made  use  of  us 
as  a  doormat,  we  have  rejected.  We 
exercise  the  right  “to  refuse  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  any  person  whomsover,”  when 
it  seems  right  to  do  this.  Hostility  to 
our  editorial  policies  and  expres^ons 
usually  is  presented  in  public  speeches 
and  communications,  but  In  the  interest 
of  fair  play  we  print  the  communica¬ 
tions  and  reports  of  the  speeches  as 
news  matter,  even  when  these  are  scold¬ 
ing. 

“An  Outside  Viewpoint” 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  of  an 
outside  viewpoint  upon  this  subject  In 
1905  the  Hon.  Alexander  W.  Terrell,  for¬ 
mer  United  States  Minister  in  Turkey, 
offered  in  the  Texas  Legislature  an 
elaborate  election  code.  One  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  provided  that  newspapers  must 


publish  political  advertising  at  10  cents 
a  line.  It  was  obvious  that  Judge  Ter¬ 
rell  had  been  stung.  He  argued  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  newspapers  to  print 
political  advertising  at  a  very  low  rate. 
The  bill,  as  enacted,  contained  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  this  section.  This  substitute, 
written  by  myself,  provides  that  polit¬ 
ical  matter  published  for  pay  shall  be 
charged  for  at  the  regular  rates  of  the 
newspaper,  etc.,  and  that  it  shall  be 
marked  “Advertisement.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
denial  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  so 
far  as  citizens  are  concerned,  if  news¬ 
papers  were  to  bar  political  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  I  do  believe  that  these 
should  be  held  within  the  bounds  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  foregoing,  that  they  should 
be  labelled  as  advertisements  and  that 
the  identity  of  the  advertisers  should  be 
disclosed.  A  newspaper  cannot  prevent 
criticism  of  its  editorial  opinions  sim¬ 
ply  by  clo.slng  its  columns  to  those  who 
entertain  opposing  views.  Any  news¬ 
paper  which  would  adopt  hard  and  fast 
rules  upon  the  subject  would  get  into  a 
peck  of  trouble.  For  example,  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  “rum  interests”  alone  ad- 
verti.se  in  respect  to  prohibition  is  not 
well  founded.  In  Texas  the  prohibi¬ 
tionists  have  spent  considerable  money 
for  adverti.sing  in  the  newspapers. 

“Every  Ad  Is,  in  Last  Analysis,  Propa¬ 
ganda” 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  in  respect  to  “propaganda”  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  adopted  safely.  The  notion 
that  corporations  and  “interests”  alone 
so  advertl.se  is  also  ill-founded.  For 
example,'  the  alumni  of  .the  University 
of  Texas  paid  for  much  space  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  State  when  they 
felt  that  their  alma  mater  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  the  people  have  much,  if  anything, 
to  fear  from  undisguised  corporate 
propagranda  through  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  It  is  secrecy  and  camouflage 
that  are  most  to  be  feared. 

The  publisher  or  editor  who  would  be 
influenced  by  consideration  of  the  in¬ 


come  that  he  receives  from  such  adver¬ 
tisements  la  a  crook  at  heart,  and  will 
hunt  out  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
his  opinions  if  these  do  not  come  to 
him.  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  advertisement  of  a  piano  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  opinion  and  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  piano.  The  latter  really  is 
an  opinion  concerning  a  musical  in¬ 
strument.  Every  advertisement,  in  its 
last  analysis,  is  propaganda.  The  pub¬ 
lic  is  best  safeguarded  as  to  the  integrity 
of  the  press  when  it  knows  whence 
the  newspapers  derive  their  incomes. 
Moreover,  fair  play  demands  that  every 
man  and  every  corporation  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  I  regard  it  as  infinitely  more 
desirable  that,  they  should  get  their 
hearing  through  signed  advertisements 
(.Continued  on  Page  28) 


“A  KANSAN  IN 
NEW  YORK” 

Bright,  Breezy  and  very  enjoy¬ 
able. 

Frank  P,  MacLennan,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Topeka  State 
Journal,  discovered  that  New 
York  holds  something  more  than 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street  and 
writes  a  very  readable  volume 
about  his  visit  to  the  Metropolis. 

He  tells  about  his  trip  in  his 
book  in  newspaper  style  and 
treats  many  matters  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  attractive — and  different. 

Crane  &  Co.,  the  publishers, 
Topeka,  Kans.,  are  running  off  an¬ 
other  edition,  30,000  having  already 
been  sold. 

They  are  to  be  had  in  New  York 
at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co, 

Price  $1.00. 

_ 


"America's  Largest  and  Best  Newspaper  Industrial  Advertising  Agency" 


Tbu  permanent  Weekly 
Business  Man's  Page  secur¬ 
ed  among  non-regular  ad¬ 
vertisers  has  been  running 
two  years — it  u  one  of  a 
chain  of  pages  we  handle — 
it  carries  over  one  hundred 
thousand  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  per  year  —  more  than 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars 
annually  in  new  business, 
which  the  paper  would  not 
otherwise  obtain.  The  Page 
is  beneficial  in  many  ways 
— ^it  has  mode  new  adver¬ 
tisers  and  helped  circula¬ 
tion  —  it  has  aided  the 
paper  in  being  recognised 
os  the  business  man’s  news¬ 
paper  in  its  community. 


Contracts  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser  commence  and  end  to¬ 
gether  and  ore  mode  for 
twenty  weeks  at  a  time,  be¬ 
ing  renewed  each  twenty 
weeks. 


The  question  of  a  cancdlation  of  on  ac¬ 
cepted  contract  rests  entirely  with  the 
newspaper. 

All  advertising  is  solicited  on  an  indirect 
result,  general  publicity  basis. 


Representative  sent  anywhere  upon  request. 


JOHN  B.  GALLA0HER  COMPANY 

Home  Office,  Ninth  Floor,  Dexter  Building,  Boston,  Moss. 
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The  New  York  Sunday  World 

and  Others 
in  New  York  City 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  WORLD  has  a  CITY 
circulation  of  383,068,  which  is  THE  LARGEST  CITY 
CIRCULATION  OF  ANY  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPER. 

The  New  York  Sunday  American  has  a  CITY  circulation 
of  355,891,  and  is  second  in  point  of  CITY  circulation  in 
the  New  York  City  Sunday  field. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Times  has  a  CITY  circula¬ 
tion  of  194,640,  and  is  third  in  point  of  CITY  circulation 
in  the  New  York  Sunday  field. 

The  New  York  Sunday  World 

and  Others 

in  the  New  York  Suburban  Field 

(The  Retail  Shopping  District) 

80  per  cent,  of  the  ENTIRE  circulation  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  SUNDAY  WORLD  is  within  the  SUBURBAN 
radius  of  New  York  City. 

66  per  cent,  of  the  ENTIRE  circulation  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  SUNDAY  AMERICAN  is  within  the  SUB¬ 
URBAN  radius  of  New  York  City. 

57  per  cent,  of  the  ENTIRE  circulation  of  THE  NEW 
YORK  SUNDAY  TIMES  is  within  the  SUBURBAN 
radius  of  New  York  City. 

These  figures  demonstrate  the  localized  power  of  THE 
NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  WORLD  in  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world. 
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AN  EDITOR  WHO  WAS  NOT  AFRAID 
DREW  WILSON’S  COMMENDATION 


Harvey  Thomas  Jumped  into  the  Newspaper  Game  with  a 
Rush  and  Showed  How  to  Clean  Up  a  Politically 
Rotten  City 

By  JAMEK  KERNEY, 

Editor  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times 
Sincere  Admiration  for  an  EJditor  Who  Is  Not  Afraid." 

How  would  you  like  to  have  that  penned  below  your  name  in  the 
firm  hand  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  on  an  autographed  photograph  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Such  a  picture  sticks  out  rather  conspicuously  in  a  group  of  the  great  and 
ungreat  on  the  wall  of  the  private  sanctum  of  Harvey  Thomas,  Supervisor  of 
Publicity  for  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company.  Thomas  is  now  struggling 
along  on  one  of  those  long-figured  salaries,  in  the  home  office  in  Newark,  dili¬ 
gently  seeing  to  It  that  Qib’ultar  is  not  altogether  overlooked  in  the  betting. 

How  He  Landed  the  President's  Picture 


But  it  was  not  always  thus.  He  did 
not  get  that  handsomely  inscribed  pho¬ 
tograph  in  recognition  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  unselfish  ambition  to  make  Gibral¬ 
tar  famous.  A  few  short  years  ago 
Harvey  Thomas  was  just  a  plain,  hard¬ 
working,  honest  newspaper  editor. 
That’s  when  he  landed  the  picture. 
And  it  wasn’t  the  only  thing  that  came 
his  way  at  that  particular  time. 

Once  a  Postmaster 

Realizing  that  even  a  militant  crusad¬ 
er  cannot  live  by  pictures  alone,  especi¬ 
ally  when  he  happens  to  be  endowed 
with  an  increasingly  Interesting  family, 
the  President  sent  along  a  commission 
as  Postmaster  of  Atlantic  City;  sal¬ 
ary,  $4,000.  Going  some,  w'hen  you  re¬ 
member  that  Thomas  is  and  always  had 
been  a  Republican,  except  in  so  far  as 
Wilson  is  t  cncerned! 

In  attempting  a  little  sketch  of  this 
young  man’s  career,  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  to  stick  a  bit  to  chronologicaj 
order.  When  you  are  typewriting  about 
a  chap  who  has  been  tracked  by  sleuths, 
indicted  by  political  grand  juries  and 
has  otherwise  indulged  rather  freely  in 
fancy  tricks,  it’s  safer  to  keep  to  the 
regulation  style.  So  we’ll  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Like  most  editors,  he  started  life  at 
a  very  early  age.  To  be  exact,  he  was 
bom  July  7,  1876,  the  kick-off  taking 
place  at  Jacobstown,  N.  J. — ^a  very  ac¬ 
tive  sector  fhat  has  somewhat  success¬ 
fully  eluded  most  of  the  stupid  map- 
makers.  Philadelphia  was  just  then  so 
overcrowded  with  Ihe  Centennial  Expo¬ 
sition  that  Thomas  picked  Jaoobstown. 
In  the  early  fall,  however,  he  drifted 
over  to  gay  Mount  Holly,  and,  remem¬ 
bering  the  old  story  about  the  rolling 
.stone,  he  has  kept  on  the  move  ever 
since. 

Cow-Pnnrhing  Into  Journalism 

Chester,  Pa.,  proved  a  short  jump, 
then  a  few  years  to  growing  up,  in 
order  to  make  Minneapolis  and  be  ready 
at  twenty  to  seriously  go  into  train¬ 
ing  for  journalism  by  becoming  a  cow- 
puncher  with  the  Matt  Murphy  Cattle 
Company  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva¬ 
tion  in  Montana.  The  fact  that  he  was 
a  parson’s  son  may  explain  some  of  the 
travel;  incidentally  he  continues  to  be 
a  Baptist,  more  or  less. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  spent  a  couple 
of  years  In  the  cow-punching  Industry, 
the  while  he  helped  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  by  teaching  Curley, 
the  only  Indian  scout  survivor  of  the 
Custer  Ma.ssacre,  how  to  read  and  write. 
Thomas  looks  upon  this  as  his  greatest 
accomplishment.  There  are  a  lot  of 
near-Indiaiis  In  Atlantic  City  who  sec¬ 
ond  the  motion.  But  the  Northwest 
was  too  tame,  so  1898  found  him  back 
In  Philadelphia,  dividing  his  time  be¬ 


tween  a  study  of  finance  and  law;  that 
is,  that  small  part  of  his  undivided  time 
that  was  not  given  over  to  the  charms 
of  Mount  Holly. 

Soon  Cot  Into  Action 
Henceforth  there  was  action.  Ed 
Stokes,  editor  of  the  Mount  Holly  Her¬ 
ald  and  correspondent  for  a  couple  of 
out-of-town  new.spapers,  dropped  in  one 
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day  to  say  ‘‘I’m  going  to  Egypt;  will 
you  look  after  the  Sun  and  North 
American  for  me  while  I’m  away.’’  Now, 
even  in  Mount  Holly,  for  an  editor  to 
slip  oft  to  Egypt — that  is  the  real  Egypt 
across  the  way — is  some  event,  and  so 
Thomas,  despite  his  lack  of  familiarity 
with  new.spaper  work,  decided  he  would 
not  block  the  trip. 

A  year  later  came  the  big  chance.  A 
murderer,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  for  bis  hanging,  passed  up  the 
Sheriff  and  witnesses  gathered  for  the 
festivities  and  made  a  getaway.  Thomas 
wrote  a  good  story  on  it  for  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News,  which  brought  a 
request  for  him  to  join  the  staff  of  that 
great  news-.paper.  He  signed  up  for 
ten  yeans,  lunning  the  scale  from  police 
precinct  to  legislative  and  political  work. 

Like  mo.st  reporters,  he  doubtless 
knew  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
editor  and  had  dreams  of  the  day  when 
he  would  take  charge  and  put  that 
superior  wl.sdom  to  the  test.  So,  when 
the  Divine  call  came,  he  was  not  un¬ 
prepared.  He  was  at  Sea  Girt,  the  sum¬ 
mer  capital  of  New  Jersey,  one  day  In 
1910,  when  Henry  W.  Leeds,  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  unfolded  a  plan  a  few  sound 
business  leaders  of  that  resort  had  for 
cleaning  up  the  Government. 


“We  must  have  a  good  editor  to  run 
the  Review,  which  we  are  going  to  take 
over,”  said  Leeds.  “And  I  thought  you 
might  be  able  to  suggest  some  one.” 

“What  you  need  is  the  brainiest  man 
in  the  State,  so  it  looks  as  if  1  would 
have  to  take  tho  job,”  said  Thomas, 
modestly. 

Needed  Brainiest  Man 

Associated  with  Leeds  was  some  of 
the  finest  citizens  that  any  community 
over  boasted — good  sports  like  Dan 
White  and  others  not  afraid  to  spend 
a  dollar,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  in  a 
righteous  cause — and  they  were  might¬ 
ily  pleased  to  get  hold  of  the  energetic 
and  fearless  Thom2is.  They  just  invited 
him  to  “own”  and  edit  the  Atlantic  City 
Review  and  to  ru.i  it  without  fear  or 
favor.  They  wanted  the  stigrma  of 
gambling  and  election  frauds  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  unpleasant  things  removed 
from  the  good  name  of  their  rapidly 
developing  municipality,  and  no  editor 
anywhere  ever  made  a  bolder  fight  than 
Harvey  Thomas  did  during  the  four 
years  that  followed. 

“The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free,” 
wrote  one  of  the  earliest  provincial  edi- 
tora  Thomas  borrowed  the  slogan  and 
nailed  it  to  the  masthead  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  Ballot  crooks  and  shysters  of  all 
kinds  were  rather  abundant;  they  had 
had  a  free  reign  and  laughed  at  threats 
of  militia,  or  of  courta  Atlantic  City 
was  a  law  unto  itself,  and  Thomas  was 
looked  upon  as  a  rather  aggi-essive  chap 
who  had  slipped  his  trolley.  Being  a 
militant  editor  In  a  small  town  is  a 
great  life  if  you  don’t  weaken.  There’s 
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nothing  th.at  brings  such  complete  iso¬ 
lation. 

To  Harvey  Thomatfs  everlasting  credit 
be  it  .said  he  never  batted  a  lash  All 
Kinds  of  threats  were  made  on  his  life; 
his  family  wa.s  ostracized  by  social  lead¬ 
ers  and  climbers;  the  powerful  incerests 
that  go  in  for  crooked  politics  tried 
every  known  wrinkle.  All  to  no  avail. 
“Boss”  Kuehnle,  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  the  old  system,  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  others  were  sent  to  prison,  and  the 
evil  grip  on  the  community  was  broken. 

Never  Batted  a  Lash 

It  was  no  gentle  process — that  clean¬ 
up  of  Atlantic  City,  and  if  Harvey 
Thomas  had  been  tied  up  to  a  lot  of 
pikers  ho  might  have  found  the  sled¬ 
ding  a  bit  rough.  Leeds  and  White 
and  their  associates,  however,  were 
sincere  in  their  aims,  and  so  they  never 
blinked  w’aen  Thor.>as  called  in  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Bums  and  paid  him  $75,000  in 
one  year  to  satisfy  the  courts  that 
thirteen  of  the  seventeen  councilmen 
were  crooked.  Then  he  forced  dry 
Sundays  and  did  other  impossible 
things.  He  turned  the  Government  up¬ 
side  down,  changing  it  from  the  coun- 
cilmanlc  to  the  commission  form.  It 
w'as  while  he  was  being  subjected  to  all 
kinds  of  annoyances  that  President  Wil- 
.son,  who,  while  Governor  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  had  learned  to  admire  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Thomas,  appointed  him 
postmaster. 

Once  more  the  tempter.  'Along  in  1914, 
Forrest  F.  Dryden,  president  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Canatia 

Never  Properly  Known— 
Never  Really  Understood— 
Never  Fully  Appreciated— 


Has  Shown  the  World  That 

Canada  Is  a  Wonderful  Country, 
Populated  by  Wonderful  People 

Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  can  go  into  Canada  with  a  great  big 
‘^sentimental  market”  already  created — and  while  taking  advantage  of  the 
reconstruction  period,  still  more  firmly  cement  the  tie  that  is  already  unbreak¬ 
able. 

The  American  continent  must  feed  Europe.  Canada’s  potentiality  for  food  production  is  enormous.  The 
Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  of  the  Dominion  are  using  every  re.source  to  foster  the  development  of 
agriculture.  Special  efforts  will  he  made  to  meet  the  export  re<iuirement8  of  the  coming  years. 

Canadians  will  continue  to  make  money — per  capita  wealth  has  increased  greatly — and  purchasing  habit 
has  kept  j>ace.  Munition  plants  are  closed  or  are  engaged  on  the  production  of  staples,  hut  the  farms  are 
planning  big  things  and  there  will  he  little  unwilling  idleness  during  peace  rei*stahlishment. 

A  good  portion  of  the  money  made  hy  Canadians  will  he  si>ent  on  imported  goods,  and  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer  has  the  vantage  gi^mnd  for  supplying  the  demand. 

The  American  firms  establishing  trade  in  Canada  NOW  will  reap  rich  rewards  in  the  near  future. 

Write  to  the  managers.of  any  of  Canada’s  following  lending  daily  newspapers  for  information  about  their 
territorv: 
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54,687  13,672  .1064286  .0019461 


2,706  2,706  I  3  .01  3  .0036955*  |  6  48,166  8,026  |  3  .1132145  3  .0023910* 


74,071  14,814  I  3  .1564286  I  .0019194* 


2,641 

2,641 

8  .02 

8  .0075729 

3,608 

8,608 

.0178572 

.0049493 

6,249  3,124  I  3  .0378572  3  .0062611 


9,615 

9,615 

8  .03 

8  .0031201 

9,615 

9.615  1 

1  8  .03 

8  .0031201* 

15,850 

15,850 

8  .03 

8  .0018927 

18,067 

18,067 

.06 

.0033210 

33.917 

16,959  1 

8  09 

8  .0026069* 

4,252  4,252  I  3  -015  3  .0035278 


7,205 

7,205  8  .0142858 

8  0019828 

7,001 

7,001  .03 

.0042851 

36,716  18,358  3  -095  3  .0025874 

23,332  11,666  .0514286  .0022042 


11,674  11,674  i  .07 


4,252  4,252  I  3  .015  3  .0085278*  |  2  14,206  7,103  |  3  .0442858  3  .0031840* 


71.722  14.344  I  3  .2164286  |  .0035959* 


MARKET  GROUPS. 


;  1  Western  ..  8.661..760 
!  2  Southern  ..21,245.824 

3  Central  ..22,358,147 

4  N'westem  10,484,728 

5  S’westem  9,208,888 
■  6  M. Atlantic  12,213,296 
'  7  N.Y.-NJ.  .13,727,360 

8  New  Eng.  7,351,20: 


Grand  Total. 105.252.211 


50 

117,263 

2,345 

8  .7545734 

8  .0074522 

9 

66,768 

7,419 

8  .2564286 

8  .0035717 

7 

92.371 

13,194 

8  .260 

8  .0028868 

1 

43,646 

3,804 

.1872884 

.0047461 

19 

126,947 

6,681 

.4096430 

.0032561 

15 

185,742 

12,382 

.485 

.0026077 

15 

44,803 

2,987 

.1607148 

.0035277 

20 

145,213 

7,261 

.3507194 

.0024402 

31 

454,391 

14654 

1.1621429 

.0025514 

14 

48,557 

3,469 

.1939290 

.0040088 

5 

35.296 

7,060 

.1128572 

.0031506 

7 

102,432 

14,633 

.30 

.0032584 

20 

63,412 

3,171 

.3092865 

.0048791 

10 

71,223 

7,122 

.2557144 

.0036971 

5 

72,654 

14,631 

.225 

.0028610 

1 

2,706 

2,706 

1  .01 

.0036955 

6 

48,166 

8.026 

.1132145 

.0023910 

r, 

74.071 

14,814 

.1564286 

.0019194 

2 

6,249 

3,124 

1  .0378572 

.0062611  . 

1 

9.615 

9,615 

.03 

.0031201 

2 

33,917 

16,959 

.09 

.0026069 

1 

4,252 

4,252  1 

.015 

.0035278 

2 

14,206 

7,103 

.0442858 

.0031340 

5 

71,722 

14,344 

.2164286 

.0035969 

115 

330.888 

2.877  1 

1  81.6686493 

8  .00476237 

72 

517,434 

7.187  1 

81.5728629 

8  .00309517 

77 

1.087.300 

14.121  1  82.8950001 

1  .0027868' 

62  2.003.820 


•Average  rate  per  line  per  1.000  clrcnlaUnn  per  market  gronpe.  tAverage  rate  per  agate  line  per  1.000  clrcnlation  for  the  nation. 
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IKCULATION  from  20,000  TO  60,000 


4>  C 


1  138412  34,528  I  $  .30 
I  40,nS  40,718  .07 


23,757  23,767 1  .06 


202482  33,764  |  $  .42 


26,237  26,237  $  .04 
62,719  20,906  .116 


I  .0021722 
.0017194 


CIRCULATION  FROM  60,000  TO  100,000 


o  d 

Suu^ 

>-)  0,0,0 


3  .0018623 
.0020683 
.0016116 


CIRCULATION  FROM  100,000  TO  300,00 


208,882  69,627  $  .389 

63,185  53,185  .11 

161,133  80,567  .26 

62,924  62,924  .08 


486,124  69,446  I  $  .839 


653,549  163,387  $  .9376  $  .0014345 

140,294  140,292  .175  .0012474 


$  .0017304*  I _ 5  793,843  159,769  |  $1.1125  $  .0013410*' 


107477  35,769  .22 

106,799  26,700  |  .22 

91,169  46,585  |  .15 

66,357  33,179  .115 

25,448  25,448  .04 

60,857  30,429  .11 


182,034  30,339  $  .35 
55,635  27,818  .10 

23180  23,180  .04 

26,445  26,445  .08 

287,294  28,729  I  $  .57 


$  .0015246 
.0018336 

3 

239,412 

79,804  1 

$  .295 

.0020577 

2 

111,757 

57,379 

.18 

1 

.0020599 

.0016454 

1 

51,917 

61,917 

.10 

1 

.0017330 

.0015718 

.0018075 

2 

178,962 

89,481  1 

.30 

$  .0017792* 

HB 

585.048 

73,131  1 

$  .875 

$  .0012369 
.0015694 
.0019262 


124,706  124.706 

$  .15  $  .0012028 

124,706  124,706 

1  $  .15  $  .0012028* 

.0030251 
$  .0021177* 


75,972 

37,986 

1  $  .16 

$  .0021060 

78,224 

39,112  1 

.14 

.0017897 

33,828 

33,828 

.07 

.0020693 

20,642 

20,642  ! 

.06 

.0029067 

76,600  76,600  $  .15 

178,611  89,306  .255 

61,876  61,876  .10 

183,022  61,007  .26 


$  .0019841 
.0014277 
.0016161 
.0014206 


3  536,564  178,855  $  .595 

153,400  153,400  .14 


$  .0012894*  I  2  1,175,531  587,761  |  $  .96 


$  .0011089  1  329.208  329,208  |  $  .25 

.0009126  I 


166,673  33,335  I  $  .32 
46.304  23,152.  .09 

58,617  58,617 1  .08 


i  271.594  33,949  I  $  .49 


1 

L  43,344 

43,344 

$  .12 

$  .0027685 

1  23,413 

23,413! 

.07 

.0029898 

!  60,787 

33,279  1 

$  .19 

$  .0028792* 

2  136,917  68,459  1$  .265 


91,198  91,198  .16 
197,819  65,940  .41 


$  .0019855  5  654,074  130,815  I  $  .9983  $  .0015263 


.0017544 

.0020726 


239,179  39,863  $  .61 
28,744  28,744  .07 


267.181  38.275  I  $  .68 


61.421  30,711  $  .12 

27,151  27,151  .05 

20.232  20,282  .08 

43,337  4  3,887  .10 


152.141  80.428  I  $  .30 


$  .0025604 
.0024353 


$  .0019537 
.0018416 
.0014828 
.0023075 


$  .0018964* 


228,001  114,001  .34 


$  .0019208*  I  7  882.075  126,011  |  $1.3383  $  .0015088* 


335,776  335,776  I  $  .40 


335.776  33.5.776  I  $  .40 


$  .0024372  1  106.684  106,684  I  $  .14  $  0013123  S  1,526,420  508,807  $1,372 


$  .0024372*  I  1  106,684  106,684  |  $  .14  $  .0013123*  I  3  1.526.420  508.807  |  $1,372 


129,102  129,102  I  $  .25  $  .0019365  I  3  1,012,922  337.641  I  $1.05 


129.102  129.102  I  $  .25 


$  .0019365*  I  3  1,012.922  337.641  I  $1.05 


$  .0008988 


$  .0008988'' 


i  202.682 

33,764 

$  .42 

$  .0019987 

7 

486,124 

69,466 

1  $  .839 

$  .0017304 

5 

793,843 

159,769 

$  .11125 

$  .0013410 

1 

I 

i  546.863 

30,381 

1.010 

.0017792 

8 

585,048 

73,131 

.875 

.0016029 

1 

124,706 

124,706 

.15 

.0012028 

1 

1 

)  287,294 

28,729 

.67 

.0021177 

5 

354,509 

70.902 

.585 

.0016786 

4 

559,186 

139,797 

.70 

.0012894 

2 

1,175,531 

587,761  1 

1  $  .96 

$  .0008167 

;  208.666 

34,778 

.43  • 

-.0022179 

7 

499,109 

71,301 

1  .765 

.0016121 

4 

689,964 

172,491 

,735 

.0010108 

1 

329.208 

329.208 

$  .25 

$  .0007594 

;  271.594 

33.949 

.49 

.0017418 

5 

313,675 

62,735  1 

1  .545 

.0018778 

!  66,767 

33,275 

.19 

.0028792 

6 

425,934 

70,989 

I  .835 

.0019208 

7 

882,075 

126,011 

.13383 

.0015088 

1 

335,776 

335.776  1 

i  .40 

.0011913 

r  267,923 

38,276 

.68 

.0024979 

7 

475,950 

69,279  1 

1.16 

.0024372 

1 

106,684 

106,684 

.14 

.0013123 

3 

1,526.420 

508,807  1 

I  1.372 

.0008988 

;  152,141 

30,428 

.80 

.0023075 

1 

1 

129,102 

129,102 

1  .25 

.0019365 

.3 

1.012.922 

337,641  1 

1.05 

.0010366 

2  2.003.820 

32.320 

1  $4,090 

$  .00214117 

45 

3.140.349 

69.786  1  $5,604 

$  .00183717 

23 

3.285.560 

142.850  1 

$3.42455 

$  .00137177 

10 

4.379.857 

437.986  1 

$4,032 

$  .00094064 
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died  the  circulation  for  the  Register 
and  Tribune  at  Camp  Dodge,  has  been 
released  from  the  Navy  and  has  joined 
the  paper’s  road  staff. 

The  Star  League  of  Indiana,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Muncie  Star  and  the  Terre  Haute  Star, 
has  inaugurated  a  weekly  Farm  and 
Poultry  Feature  for  each  Saturday's 
issue.  E.  Myers  will  be  manager. 

H.  A.  Wenige,  formerly  circulation 
manger  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Standard-American,  who  is  a  sergeant- 
major  in  Evacuation  Hospital  No.  10, 
A.  E.  F.,  ft  Froidos  (Meuse),  France, 
writes  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  that  he  is 
nearly  as  busy  as  he  used  to  toe  getting 
out  an  election  extra  back  home. 
“Things  are  very  quiet  over  here  now. 
About  the  only  excitement  we  have  is 
listening  to  rumors  of  going  home,”  he 
says. 

R.  W.  Wilkin,  city  district  manager 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  seriously  ill  and  confined 
to  the  hospital  for  the  past  thirty  days. 

Paul  W.  Stiles,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Middletown  (Ohio) 
Journal,  ha.s  been  released  from  active 
duty  in  the  naval  reserves  and  plans 
to  return  to  his  old  field  of  activity. 


smashed  at  the  Harri^urg  session. 
Fifty  members  were  present  and  the 
local  membership  was  brought  up  to 
seventy-four  when  Mr.  Cook’s  report  of 
the  Membership  Committee  was  read. 
In  commenting  on  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Inter-State,  retiring  President  E.  A. 
MacKinnon  expressed  the  pride  of  the 
a.ssociation  that  the  newest  of  the  sec¬ 
tional  organizations  should  so  rapidly 
pass  the  New  York  State  association 
and  the  older  New  England  one. 


PAPERS  ALL  PROFITED 
BY  "NON  RETURNS” 


BRINGS  INTER-STATE 
ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
LEADERSHIP 


(arrulator  Sees  Tendency  to  Go  Bark  to 
Old  Wasteful  Practices  and  Urges 
That  War  Paper  Conservation 
Rules  Be  Retained 


By  W.  C.  Shelton, 

Circulation  Manager  of  the  Washington 
Post. 


Annenberg  Urges  Attention 
to  N.  Y.  State  Meeting 


Although  many  newspapers  were 
forced  to  discontinue  publication  during 
the  past  year  owing  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  the 
publications  fortunate  enough  to  over¬ 
come  these  obstacles  owe  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  their  success  to  the  benefits 
which  they  derived  from  the  rulings  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

The  regulations  governing  the  waste¬ 
ful  practices  of  publiishers  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  return  privilege  and  offered 
bonuses  or  salaries  to  newsdealers  have 
.saved  them  thou.sands  of  dollars. 

Advertisers  have  also  been  greatly 
benefited  by  these  regulations,  as  they 
could  feel  sure  the  circulation  they  paid 
for  was  strictly  legitimate  and  repre¬ 
sented  qualify  if  not  quantity. 

Editor  &  Publisher  could  do  the  pub¬ 
lishers  great  service  by  instituting  a 
campaign  among  all  papers  whereby 
they  would  consent  to  continue  the 
policies  in  force  under  the  rulings  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  some 
publishers  or  business  managers  would 
consent  to  resume  the  practice  of  ac¬ 
cepting  returns  and  putting  agents  on 
a  salary  basis  if  they  inspected  their 
circulation  receipts  and  had  seen  the 
benefits  they  had  enjoyed  under  tlie 
rulings  which  have  been  in  force. 


Wants  All  Members  to  Suggest  Topics 
For  Discussion  in  Utica  Session, 
April  15  and  16. 


J.  M.  Annenberg  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  chairman  of  the 
programme  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers’  As.socia- 
tion,  has  sent  out  the  following  notice 
on  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  Utica, 
April  15  and  16: 

“The  next  convention  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  scheduled  for  Utica,  April  15 
and  16,  and  as  these  dates  are  not  far 
off,  we  are  now  making  plans  for  the 
programme  and  therefore  ask  that  you 
please  think  this  over  for  the  next  day 
or  two  and  send  me  your  subjects  for 
discussion. 

“Don’t  bay  this  letter  aside  but  write 
anything  you  wish  taken  up  at  the  next 
meeting.  Conditions  are  changing  rap¬ 
idly  and  ihere  should  be  some  inter- 
e.sting  papers  to  be  read;  so  write  down 
the  names  of  the  subjects  you  wish 
taken  up,  and  suggest  some  one  to 
handle  them. 

“Let  me  hear  from  you  within  the 
next  few  days.” 


Fred  I.  Cook 


The  new  president  of  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association,  Fred 
I.  Cook,  of  the  Scranton  Republican,  as 
a  boy  sold  papers  on  the  streets  of 
Columbus,  O.,  and  on  railroad  trains 
throughout  the  United  States.  His 
practical  circulation  experience  dates 
back  over  a  period  of  twenty  years  with 
newspapers  in  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  and 
Scranton. 

Mr.  Cook  took  charge  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  old  Scranton 
Truth  about  eight  years  ago  and  in  two 
years’  time  put  on  8,000  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  increased  their  street  sales  33 
per  cent.  Prior  to  that  he  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  I.ieader  and  increased 
its  street  sales  20  per  cent,  in  one 
year’s  time.  He  has  been  with  the 
Scranton  Republican  for  the  past  five 
years,  succe.ssfully  handling  the  various 
mergers  and  increases  that  have  been 
made  in  the  subscription  rates  during 
this  time. 

His  success  Mr.  Cook  attributes 
largely  to  his  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  other  departments,  his  control  over 
boys,  and  constant  attention  to  the 
little  things.  He  is  a  tireless  worker 
and  has  personally  outlined  and  planned 
subscription  contests,  schemes,  and 
premium  campaigms  of  all  kinds.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  contents  and  premiums,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  man  should  be  broad  re¬ 
garding  these  matters  and  governed  by 
conditions. 

Mr.  Cook  was  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  the  Inter-State  Associa¬ 
tion,  its  first  vice-president,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Membership  and  Programme 
Committees  and  active  in  the  building 
up  of  the  organization  from  the  time 
of  its  birth. 

Many  of  the  new  members  attribute 
their  membership  to  the  urgent,  per- 
si.stent  and  pleading  letters  received 
from  Mr.  Cook,  who  took  special  pains 
to  picture  to  them  the  many  advantages 
and  help  that  circulation  managers  of 
dally  and  Sunday  newspapers  would 
derive  from  a  sectional  organization 
that  W’ould  enable  members  to  get  to¬ 
gether  twice  each  year,  exchange  ideas, 
assist  each  other,  and  get  better 
acquainted. 

As  told  in  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently,  records  for  attendance  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  any  of  the  sectional  circula¬ 
tion  managers’  associations  were 


LEVY’S  PROMOTION  IS 
A  MERITED  REWARD 
FOR  LONG  SERVICE 


-  CIRCULATION  NOTES 

Adam  O.  Bradel  has  returned  to  the 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  and  News- 
Journal  as  circulation  manager.  He 
recently  went  with  the  Altoona  Times. 
Mr.  Bradel  has  had  an  all-round  train¬ 
ing  in  the  bu.siness  end  of  newspapers, 
having  handled  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  circulation. 

Thomas  Porter,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  mailing  room  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  mailing 
superintendent  for  all  the  Belo  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  now 
publishes  an  official  Boy  Scout  miniature 
paper  with  every  Sunday  issue.  It  is 
called  the  Boy  Scout  Register,  and  troop 
scribes  will  send  In  detail  stories  every 
week  to  the  editor  in  charge. 

An  interesting  exhibit  at  the  recent 
annual  food  show  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  that  of  the  Cleveland  News  and 
the  Sunday  News-Leader.  Ofte-third 
of  the  show  space  was  converted  Into 
a  modern  kitchen  with  electric  range 
and  every  utensil  used  in  the  well-ap¬ 
pointed  kitchen.  Each  day  during  the 
show  demonstrations  were  griven  on 
cooking  recipes  and  household  eco¬ 
nomics.  These  were  scheduled  to  ap,- 
pear  on  succeeding  days  on  the  woman’s 
page  of  the  News  or  Sunday  News- 
Leader.  Two  young  women  from  the 
circulation  department  devoted  their 
time  to  explaining  the  many  exclusive 
new  features  carried  by  the  News  and 
Sunday  News-Leader,  with  the  result 
that  scores  of  new  subscribers  were 
added. 

C.  K.  Jefferson,  who  formerly  han- 


Paying  “Salaries”  to  Agents 

Some  cases  have  been  brought  to  my 
attention  where  newspapers  are  pay¬ 
ing  weekly  salaries  to  agents  which  far 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  number  of  copies 
they  receive. 

Advertisers  can  readily  see  that  cir¬ 
culation  of  this  quality  is  of  no  benefit 
to  them,  as  it  would  pay  a  newsdealer 
under  these  conditions  to  dispose  of  his 
papers  as  junk. 

From  the  experience  I  have  had  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  newsdealer  will  or¬ 
der  papers  if  there  is  a  demand,  as  he 
is  only  too  willing  to  accommodate  his 
trade.  In  several  instances  agents  in 
army  encampments  have  been  paid 
.salaries  by  newspapers,  while  others 
who  saw  the  short-sightedness  of  thi.i 
policy  have  obtained  the  same  results 
for  strictly  paid  circulation. 

The  return  privilege  has  always  been 
a  wasteful  and  unnecessary  practice 
which  many  newspapers  abolished  Ion.? 
before  they  were  forced  to  do  so. 

The  figures  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of 
January  11  were  conclusive  evidence 
that  very  feiv  papers  have  suffered  .a 
loss  in  circulation  under  the  “non-re¬ 
turn”  ruling,  and  I  can  hardly  see  why 
it  would  be  advisable  for  any  one  to 
resume  this  practice. 

Every  publi.sher  will  be  Indebted  to 
your  publication  if  you  will  start  a 
campaign  of  this  kind. 


MAimiCH  I.<EVY 


Another  tribute  to  circulation  work 
as  training  for  newspaper  executives  is 
furnished  by  the  case  of  Maurice  Levy, 
the  new  business  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post. 

Mr.  Levy  has  spent  twenty-two  and 
one-half  years  of  his  life  with  the  Post 
and  the  Scripps-MoRae  League  news¬ 
papers.  He  started  as  an  office  boy  and 
spent  twelve  years  in  the  position  of 
circulation  manager  and  for  a  year  he 
was  assistaiit  business  manager. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Levy  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  W.  H.  Dodge,  president  of 
the  Scripp.s-McRae  newspapers,  referred 
to  him  “as  a  fiend  incarnate  for  work 
and  a  dynamic  exponent  of  'pep.'  He 
said:  “Mr.  Levy’s  advancement  will 

be  recognized  by  all  who  know  Mm  to 
be  a  well  merited  and  most  fitting  honor. 
He  started  back  in  Spanish  war  days 
and  won  his  advancement  all  the  way 
to  his  new  position.  Mr.  Levy  i.s  one 
of  the  kecnesrt  and  most  likeable  circu¬ 
lators  in  the  business  and  Is  knov/n  far 
and  wide.” 


The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  the 
Evening  Journal  recently  gave  a  week’s 
series  of  lectures  and  free  cooking 
demonstralions,  with  Miss  Kate  Brew 
Vaughn  in  charge. 
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Sixth  Annual 

Public  Utilities  Review 

Saturday,  March  29,  1919 

Big  questions  agitating  the  public  utility  world  have  focussed  the  attention 
of  all  America,  and  dTJe  ^etD  |?orfe  Cbening  Review  will  be  both  timely  and 
important. 

As  the  companies  emerge  froni  the  trying  war  period,  the  public  is  asking, 
‘‘What  is  their  present  status?  What  are  their  prospects?”  From  the  small¬ 
town  street  car  patron  to  the  man  with  the  subway  habit,  from  the  small  investor 
to  the  great  financier,  interest  is  keen. 

The  Public  Utilities  Review  of  ^clD  ©orfe  Cbening  assembles  infor¬ 
mation  on  which  to  base  a  judgment.  It  presents  the  mature  opinions  of  experts. 

Among  the  Topics: 


MUNICIPAL  OWNEHSHIP— The  Case  For  and 
the  Case  Against. 

Difflcnities  Encountered  in  Stretd  Itaihvay 
Operation  During  the  War. 

Outlook  for  Street  Car  Companies. 

OENEKAL  IlEVIEW  OF  ENTIRE  SITUATION, 
by  a  Washington  Special  Correspondent. 

ADVANCES  GRANTED  STREET  RAILWAYS— 
Review  of  Important  Decisions  of  the  Ihihlic 
Service  Commission. 

PURLIC  UTILITIES  DURING  1918— A  General 
Review. 

Outlook  for  the  Public  Utilities  Securities 
Market. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  IMPRO\  E.MENTS  DURING 
THE  WAR — Relief  Necessary  to  Carry  Out 
These  Extensions. 

REVIEW  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  STATIONS— 
Government.  Aid,  Centralization  of  Power, 
Elimination  of  Private  Plants,  and 

GOVERNMENT  PLAN  OF  CONSOLIDATION— 
Propose<l  Consolidation  in  New  York  State. 

Operations  of  Gas  Companies  During  the  War. 
Review  of  Canadian  Public  Utilities. 

Public  Utilities  in  the  Various  Sections  of  the 
United  States. 


Copies  of  the  Review  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  for  5  cents  each;  to  foreign  addresses,  10  cents. 


ADVERTISERS: 

The  Public  Utilities  Review  of  ®ljp  .^etD  l^orfe  Cbtntng  has  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  foreign  countries  and  it  is  every¬ 
where  accepted  as  authoritative.  It  is  studied  and  hied  for  reference  by 
creative  business  men  who  wish  to  know  the  trend  of  events. 

It  numbers  among  its  readers  men  identified  with  every  form  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  enterprise,  investors  and  business  men  in  general. 

It  offers  an  unsurpassed  advertising  opportunity!  Application  for  advertis¬ 
ing  space  should  be  made  at  once  to  the  Advertising  Manager,  20  Vesey 
Street,  New  York. 


Ifeior  IJcrrlt  ^Jbjewing 


20-24  VESEY  STREET  More  Than  a  Newspaper — A  National  Institution 
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PROPAGANDA  NEEDS 
STRICT  CENSORING 


(.Continued  from  Page  20) 
than  through  newspapers  clandestinely 
owned  by  them.  With  Pre.sident  Wil¬ 
son,  I  believe  in  getting  and  keeping 
things  out  in  the  light. 

A.  Schaefer,  business  manager  Peoria 
Journal  and  Transcript; 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  have  held  the 
.same  opinion  for  &  number  of  years, 
that  there  should  be  no  legitimate  ob¬ 
jection  to  clean  political  advertising. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  much  so-called  “propa¬ 
ganda”  advertising  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  newspapers,  which  should  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Peoria  Journal  and  the  Peoria 
Tran.script  are  known  as  independent 
papers.  Consequently,  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  accepting  display  advertising 
from  any  political  party — provided  the 
copy  is  clean  and  provided  it  observes 
the  advertising  rules  which  the  best 
papers  insi.st  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  papers 
in  Illinois,  and  the  best  in  other  States 
near  Illinois,  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  that  partisan  advertising  does 
not  stifle  their  "editorial  judgment.  It 
is  also  as  clear  that  advertisements 
prepared  by  large  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  dir,!cting  public  opinion  do 
not  stifle  editorial  judgment — although 
some,  and  perhaps  many,  of  the  weaker 
papers  allow  themselves  to  be  changed 
in  their  editorial  course  by  such  adver- 
ti.semcnts. 

Newspapers  are  more  and  more  be¬ 
coming  public  forums.  A  public  forum 
which  allows  but  one  side  of  a  real 
problem  to  be  discussed  in  its  adver¬ 
tising  columns  is  not  in  reality  a  public 
forum.  Problems,  however,  which  have 
but  one  strictly  moral  side  must  not 
have  their  immoral  side  displayed  to  the 
readers  through  advertising  in  a  clean 
newspaper. 


VERMONT  MEMORIAL  TO  GREELEY 

Eldilorial  Association  Will  Erect  It  — 
Elects  W.  C.  Belknap  President 
Montpeubr,  Vt.,  March  7. — The  Ver¬ 
mont  Press  Association,  meeting  here 
to-day,  voted  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley  at  East  Poultney,  where  the 
founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune  began 
his  newspaper  work.  W.  C.  Belknap  of 
Bellows  Palls  was  elected  president. 

'•  All  former  oflicers  were  reelected  as 
follows:  President,  W.  C.  Belknap,  of 
the  Bellows  Falls  Times;  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  E.  Crane,  of  Middlebury; 
vice-presidents,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Ver- 
gennes;  F.  E.  Howe,  of  Bennington; 
Charles  T.  Walter,  of  St.  Johnsbury; 
M.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Burlington;  C.  C. 
Lord,  of  St.  Johnsbury;  Donald  Tobin, 
of  Swanton;  L.  P.  Thayer,  of  Morris- 
ville;  Sara  Parker,  of  Bradford;  W.  H. 
Gilpin,  of  Barton;  C.  T.  Fairfield,  of 
Rutland;  F.  E.  Langley,  of  Barre;  H.  C. 
Rice,  of  Brattleboro,  and  F.  E.  Johnson, 
of  Springfield. 

Speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  in¬ 
cluded  Governor  Clement,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Stone,  Congressman  Greene, 
and  W.  D.  Pelley,  publisher  of  the  St. 
John.sbury  Caledonian. 


The  New'  York  Sunday  World's  recent 
story  “How  the  Seventy-seventh  Swept 
the  .\rgonne,”  by  Cyril  Brown,  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion,  has  created  such  a  demand  as  to 
necessitate  reprinting  in  an  eight-page 
tabloid  section. 


GOODYEAR  AD  HEAD 
TOOK  HIGH  PLACE 
WHEN  MERE  BOY 


Lucian  L.  King. 


Lucian  L.  king,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  a  notable 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  American  indu.*rial  life  by  a  young 
man  of  natural  talent  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  get  ahead. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Mr. 
King  was  the  youngest  man  in  the 
country  in  charge  of  a  nation-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  programme.  He  entered  the 
Goodyear  organization  in  a  minor  ca¬ 
pacity  shortly  after  he  graduated  from 
Akron  University,  and  was  soon  at¬ 
tached  to  the  advertising  and  publicity 
force  and  soon  reached  the  top. 

Mr.  King  has  a  keen  uonne  of  the 
psychology  of  the  printed  page  and  a 
high  standard  of  advertising  morals,  as 
well  as  well-balanced  judgment. 


Government  Printing  Disapproved 
Toronto,  March  10. — Two  prominent 
Montreal  publishers,  E.  F.  Slack,  of  the 
Gazette,  and  Eugene  Tarte,  of  La  Patrle, 
have  been  serving  on  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  Investigate  conditions  In  the 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa. 
Their  report  has  just  been  taMed  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  and  it  proves  to  be 
quite  sensational  in  character.  They  de¬ 
scribe  conditions,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  commercial  efficiency,  as 
being  truly  shocking.  "Under  any  but 
Government  ow'nershlp,"  states  their 
report,  “the  sheriff  would  long  ago  have 
clo.sed  the  door  of  the  plant.” 


Making  His  Experience  Pay 
Jackson  Blizard,  who  gained  a  wide 
knowledge  of  newspaper  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  he  was  travelling  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Is 
making  this  experience  count  in  the  Ida 
Grove  (Iowa)  Record-Era,  which  he  now 
controls.  He  has  introduced  many  in¬ 
novations. 


Vorpe  in  Temporary  Charge 
Cleveland,  March  10. — In  the  absence 
of  Managing  Editor  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  of 
the  Plain  Dealer,  in  Europe  for  six 
weeks,  William  G.  Vorpe,  feature  and 
Sunday  editorial  director,  is  "managing 
boss.”  Vorpe  has  “gone  the  route”  on 
the  P.  D.  and  is  an  able  editorial  di¬ 
rector. 


INDIANA 

35,910  square  miles  of  the  best  aver¬ 
age  land,  by  and  large,  to  be  found  out  of 
doors. 

3,000,000  people,  average  “home 
folks”  kind  of  people,  live  in  Indiana — 
and  they  LIVE,  too — ^they  don’t  merely 
exist. 

Indiana  is  an  agricultural  State 
Indiana  is  a  manufacturing  State 
Indiana  is  a  railroad  State 
Indiana  is  a  literary  State 
Indiana  is  an  educational  State 
Indiana  is  a  business  State 

With  needs  to  supply,  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  things  needed,  ideas  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  best,  Indiana  offers  a  market 
equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

The  daily  newspapers  listed  here  can 
and  will  do  much — will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  YOUR  product  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  kind  of  people  you 
want  for  customers. 

Circulation  5, 000-line  rate 


Anderson  Herald . 

.(E) 

5,797 

.0125 

Elkhart  Truth . 

.(E) 

7,164 

.0215 

Evansville  Courier . 

.(M) 

22,246 

.04 

Evansville  Courier . 

..(S) 

18,715 

.04 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  .... 

.(M) 

29,000 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal -Gazette . 

..(S) 

24,000 

.05 

Frankfort  Times  . 

.(M) 

5,025 

.015 

Indianapolis  News  . 

.(E) 

123,437 

.15 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

.(M) 

.99,065 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star . . 

..(S) 

113,129 

.14 

Kokomo  Dispatch . 

.(M) 

4,889 

.0179 

Lafayette  Courier . 

.(E) 

8,435 

.02 

Lafayette  Journal  . 

.(M) 

10,476 

.02143 

Logansport  Pharos-Reporter  .... 

.(E) 

6,335 

.015 

Muncie  Press  . 

..(E) 

9,646 

.01786 

Muncie  Star  . 

.(M) 

26,203 

.0425 

Muncie  Star . 

..(S) 

16,006 

.0425 

Richmond  Item . 

.(M) 

8,221 

.02 

Richmond  Palladium . . 

..(E) 

11,003 

.025 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

..(E) 

17,138 

.035 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

.(M) 

26,212 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star . 

..(S) 

18,388 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune  . 

..(E) 

25,412 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

..(S) 

18,870 

.04 

Vincennes  Capital . 

..(E) 

3,210 

.01071 

Total  Daily  Circulation  and  Rate. 

. 

448,914 

.70440 

Total  Sunday  Circulation  and  Rate.  .  .  . 

209,108 

.3525 
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THE  POKERT  HEPHOlHiaiOH  CORPOMTHM 

ESTADLISHEO  IN  NEW  QUARTEItS 

.  157  WEST  57^"  STREET 

aOO  TEBT  WEST  OF  0R0A0WAY-50  FEET  EAST  OF  T':"  AVE. 
WALK  OP  15  STEPS  _ IS! _  TEL.  IITT  GREELEY 


'  18.000  ’ 
SQUARE  FEET 
OF  FIOOR  SPACE 
5.000 

SQUARE  FEET 
OF  SKYLIGHT 
THE  HEART 
OP  THE 
UP-TOWN  TRADE 


POWERS 

REPRODUCTION 

CORPORATION 


‘  LARGEST  ' 
DEST  EQUIPPED 
MOST  COMPLETE 
MOST  CONVEH- 
lENTLY  LOCATED 
PHOTO  ENGRA¬ 
VING  PLANT  IN 
.  THE  WORLD  . 


A  PLANT  FOR  THE  EXCLUSIVE  PRODUCTION 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

HALFTONES -LINE  BENDAY- COLOR  PROCESS 

ART  DEPARTMENT- DRY  PLATE  DEPARTMENT 

EACH  DEPARTMENT  A  DISTINCTLY  SEPARATE 

UNIT  UNDER  ONE  GREAT  ROOF. 

■ 

DOWNTOWN  PLANT 

THE  POWERS  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 


A.  J.  POWERS 

l■RCSIOBNT 


.  TRIOUNC  BUILDING  . 

P.T.  POWERS 
TROASUnaR 


^.M.  POWERS 

SCCRBTARV 
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BRIEFS 


Chicago  Press  Club  is  pretarino  to 
move  May  1.  Its  new  location  has  not 
been  announced. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Newswriters  Club 
will  hold  its  sixteenth  annual  “roast- 
fest”  on  April  26. 

Prizes  of  $o  per  we:ek  are  awarded  by 
Percy  Edrop,  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  for  the  best  example  of 
condensation. 

Atijintic  cable  ser\tce  to  Tschblia- 
.  binsk,  Perm,  Zlatooust,  and  Ekaterin¬ 
burg,  in  Eastern  Russia,  has  been  re¬ 
newed  by  the  Commercial  system. 

Periodical  Publishers  AssbciAnoN  of 
America  wants  the  light  saving  law  re¬ 
tained. 

Le  Droit,  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  has  in- 
stallcd  a  Hoe  double  supplement  stereo¬ 
typing  press. 

The  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune 
is  now  occupying  a  new  stone  office 
building. 

Oklahoma  City  Okij^homan  has 
twenty-two  of  its  seventy-four  staff 
soldiers  back  in  their  old  jobs. 

Postmaster  General  has  advi8H>  the 
Senate  that  the  po.st  office  expenditures 
increased  approximately  $52,735,000  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war. 

LTnformation,  Paris,  has  bex;n  or- 
dered  suspended  for  a  week.  It  printed 
a  too  detailed  forecast  of  the  new  mili¬ 
tary  armistice  conditions. 

Fred  I.  King  has  sold  the  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer  to  Ed  Bridges. 

Star  League  Newspapers  of  In¬ 
diana  has  decided  to  buy  five  additional 
type.setting  machines. 

William  T.  Irelan,  formerly  of  the 
Portland  (Ind.)  Morning  Republican, 
has  purchased  the  Fort  Recovery 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  estab- 
li.shed  its  own  New  York  bureau,  with 
Philip  Stitt,  formerly  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  in  charge. 

Western  Advehitising  is  a  netw  trade 
paper  in  San  Francl.sco,  edited  by  Ram¬ 
sey  Oppenheim  and  H.  E.  Agnew,  with 
Luther  Whitman  as  manager. 

"The  Recall"  is  the  name  of  a 
new'  hospital  paper  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
LI.,  edited  by  Lieut.  K.  M.  Patterson, 
of  Chicago  Tribune. 

Gardner  &  Wells  Company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gardiner,  Atkln.son  &  Wells,  New 
York. 

Paul  Nemeyer  Agency  has  moved 
from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Premier  &  Potter  Printing  Press, 
New  York,  was  incorporated  March  5; 
capital,  $500,000;  incorporators,  H. 
Church,  B.  Feinberg,  M.  T.  Reis,  61 
Chambers  Street. 

Personal  cablegrams  can  now  be  sent 
via  the  Commercial  lines  to  Allied  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  area  of  occupation. 

Ad  men  attired  as  canteen  workers 
served  100  convalescent  soldiers  Febru¬ 
ary  27  at  dinner  of  the  New  York  Adver- 
ti.sing  (Tlub. 

Go\'hinor  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
tertained  the  legi.slative  correspondents 
at  dinner  a  few  evenings  ago. 

Ohio  newspapers  are  urging  the  lbo- 
islature  to  enact  a  law  which  will  insure 
earlier  election  returns. 

Salem  (Ohio)  Herald  has  been  sold 
to  the  owners  of  the  News,  and  sus¬ 
pended. 

New  Bei>ford  (Mass.)  Times  Build - 
ing  has  been  sold  at  a  foreclosure  sale 
for  $75,000  to  W.  J.  Dunn,  holder  of 
the  second  mortgage. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Town  C*riers’  an- 
nual  souvenir  dinner  was  held  March  17. 
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Pittsburgh  Press  (Tlub  held  a  "Night 
in  Paris”  frolic  on  February  26. 

Associated  Ad  Clubs  of  Minnesota 
will  meet  in  Minneapolis  March  19  and 
20. 

Mbroenthaler  Linotype  (Company 
will  have  no  exhibit  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
and  A.  P.  conventions  this  year. 

Western  Iowa  Editorial  Association 
met  in  Council  Bluffs  on  March  14. 

Big  Horn  Press  Association  met  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  March  14. 

Outing  of  Denver  Press  Club  is 
scheduled*  for  March  16  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

University  of  California  has  Ap¬ 
pointed  Henry  James  journalism  de¬ 
partment  director. 

Pennsylvania  Legisuiti  re  is  consid- 
ering  several  bills  limiting  legal  adver- 
ti.sing  to  English,  Jewish  and  Italian 
newspapers. 

Essex  County  (Mass.)  Press  Ch-UB 
was  the  guest  of  the  Salada  Tea  Com- 
I)any  at  its  Boston  offices  on  March  7. 

New  York  Legislative  (Torrbspond- 
ents’  A.s.sociation  will  hold  its  annual 
dinner  in  Albany  March  27. 

New'  York  League  of  .4d’  Women  w'ill 
hold  its  annual  dinner  dance  at  Hotel 
Astor  March  18. 

Salem  (Mass.)  New's  employees  have 
started  a  miniature  newspaper  called 
The  News  fecoop. 

La  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Obseirver 
has  abandoned  its  Saturday  edition  to 
is.sue  Sunday  mornings.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years.  La  Grande  has 
a  Sunday  paper. 

Post  .MASTER- General  beliea'bs  incrf.as- 
ing  postal  revenues  forecasts  a  period  of 
pronounced  industrial  activity. 

Editors  of  Toveri  and  Toventar,  so¬ 
cialistic  papers  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  have 
been  indicted  for  violation  of  the  Sedi¬ 
tion  act.  They  are  A.  J.  Partan,  W.  M. 
Reive  and  Jacob  Kiuwaler. 

Angbia)  Faggio,  editor  of  Italia,  Chi- 
cago,  is  under  arrest  as  an  objectionable 
I.  W.  W.  agitator  and  may  be  deported. 

Rbprese.ntatives’  Club,  New  York, 
will  meet  March  17,  12:30  P.  M.,  at 
liinclu'on  in  Hotel  Mc.\lpin,  with  F.  L. 
Collins  as  speaker. 

.1.  .\NnER.soN  Special  Agency’s 
very  u.seful  1919  Telephone  List  of  New 
York  general  agencies  and  “Specials” 
is  jiLst  off  the  pres-s. 

Kei,ly-Smith  (Company  has  moved  its 
New  York  office  to  the  Marbridge  Build¬ 
ing,  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

New  York  Tribune  staff  has  bet 
March  29  as  the  date  for  its  big  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Texas  Press  Association  wiia,  hold 
annual  meeting  in  San  Antonio,  June 
12-14. 

New'ly  formed  Capital  Seilett  NEnvs- 
paper  Association  of  Georgia  will  open 
office  in  .\tlanta  from  which  effort.s  will 
he  directed  to  finding  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  for  returning  soldiers. 

Four  hundred  New  York  new'spaper- 
men  .soldiers  will  be  honored  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Newspaper  Men’s  CHub  in  April, 
when  all  will  have  arrived  home. 

La  IjUCHa,  Havana,  will  issue  several 
“Commemoration  Editions”  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  triumph  of  the  Allies’  cause. 

Berlin  newspapers  have  been  tied  up 
again  by  striking  printers. 

CoMPi.BTB  Report  “Goviknment  War 
Advertising”  has  been  published  in 
booklet  form  by  the  .\dvertising  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  C.  P.  I. 

Chicago  office  of  New  York  World 
has  been  moved  to  the  Mailers  Building. 

.John  H-  Howi.and  has  become  Asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  .son,  A.  W.  Howland,  New 
York  publishers’  representative,  in  the 
firm  of  Howland  &  Howland. 


Harvard  Magazine  No.  2  is  a  new  un- 
dergraduate  publication  at  the  famous 
university,  succeeding  the  old  Harvard 
Monthly. 

M.  JONUENT,  MANAGER  OF  LIBBRTAIRE, 

Paris,  has  won  his  hunger  strike  for 
treatment  as  a  political  prisoner.  He  is 
charged  with  circulating  Bolshevik  lit¬ 
erature. 

Missouri  editors  gave  space  worth 
$2,000,000  to  the  State  woman’s  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence 
during  the  war. 

O.  J.  Gudb  Company  has  been  pur- 
chased  by  K.  H.  Fulton,  president  of  the 
Poster  Advertising  Company,  New  York. 

Central  Advesitising  Bureau  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  has  opened 
offices  in  Oklahoma  City,  with  John  S. 
Appleby,  former  publisher  of  the  Hobart 
Republican,  in  charge.  It  will  solicit 
national  advertising. 

Fort  Worth  STAR-TEa.EORAM’s  Soldier 
Bureau  is  receiving  close  cooperation 
from  buslne.ss  firms  in  securing  jobs  for 
returning  soldiers. 

Eh'Ea^ING  EDITION  OF  THE  TULSA,  OKLA., 

Daily  World  made  its  first  appearance 
on  the  streets  of  Tulsa  March  4. 

Federal  aid  for  oommekcial  schools 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  Atlanta  Ad 
Men’s  Club. 

River  Falls  (Wis.)  Times  has  been 
leased  to  Charles  E.  Nelson  and  S.  G 
Woodruff. 

Printers  throughout  the  South  are 
intersted  in  a  meeting  in  Atlanta,  May 
5  and  6,  ’  to  organize  a  branch  of  the 
United  Typothetse  of  America. 

Advektisino  Afftuation  will  hold  a 
convention  in  Buffalo,  March  28-29. 

Wichita  Ad  Club  gave  a  "barn  DANCEf’ 
March  6,  which  netted  about  $1,350,  to 
send  a  delegation  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention  in  New  Orleans. 


Jacob  Mueller,  proprietor  or  the 
MayviUe  (Wis.)  Pioneer,  has  been  fined 
$50  for  printing  articles  In  German 
without  filing  a  translation  with  the  lo¬ 
cal  postmaster. 

Eleven  newspaper  men  flew  over 
New  York  this  week  in  a  “Night 
Bomber”  machine. 

Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  is  now 
edited  by  John  D.  Merrill,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mark  A.  DeW.  Howe,  resigned. 

Forty  New  York  newspaper  cartoon- 
ists  and  illustrators  were  guests  of  the 
Shuberts  at  “Good  Morning,  Judge,” 
Monday  night. 

Newspaper  Ads  Credited 
With  $7,854,871  Gain 


Shoe  Company  Made  Increase  in  Four 
Years  by  Combining  Advertising 
With  Employees’  Good-Will 


.\tlanta,  Ga.,  March  10. — The  Crad¬ 
dock  Terry  Company,  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
attributes  to  newspaper  advertising, 
combined  with  its  good  sales  force,  an 
enormous  increase  in  shoe  sales. 

In  1914,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 
company’s  shipments  amounted  to  $4,- 
804,071.32.  In  1918,  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  the  shipments  totaled  $12,658,- 
943.02,  an  increase  of  over  $7,000,000. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  more 
than  four  hundred  employees  answered 
the  call  to  arms  by  joining  the  army 
and  navy  and  serving  in  other  war 
capacities. 

The  company  says  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  of  immense  benefit. 
Every  year  it  uses  pages  of  space  in 
daily  newspapers — giving  the  record  of 
sales — the  achievement  of  their  men. 


Two  Large  Jewish 
Dailies  Combine 

The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading  progressive  Jewish 
newspapers  of  New  York 

THE  DAY 

and 

THE  WARHEIT 


brings  into  being  the  most  powerful  advertising  medium  in 
the  Jewish  field. 

The  quality  circulation  which  these  two  American  news¬ 
papers  formerly  divided  is  now  combined  into  one  great 
national  organ,  reaching  the  largest  number  of  the  best  ele¬ 
ments  among  the  Jewish  people. 

The  new  editorial  staff  will  include  the  best  journalistic  talent 
of  both  papers,  with  increased  equipment  and  added  facilities 
for  producing  the  greatest  Jewish  afternoon  home  paper  in 
America. 

'  IMCIT  /  /  X 


\TMC  WAftMKIT 


The  National  Jewish  Daily 
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HONOR  TORONTO  GLOBE 
ON  75th  BIRTHDAY 


Alumni  and  Readers  Join  in  Praises— 
High  Dominion  Officials  Are  Graduates 
of  Globe  School — Editorial  Supple¬ 
ment  Was  Feature  of  Celebration. 


Toronto,  March  8. — ^The  seventy-fifth 
anniversar/  of  the  founding  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  was  marged  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  on  March  5  of  an  eight-page 
supplement  containing  a  great  deal  of 
material  of  historical  interest.  The 
present  and  past  were  entertainingly 
contrasted  and  the  story  of  the  Globe 
told  from  various  angles. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  was 
a  series  of  recollections  by  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Globe  staff  who  have  won 
distinction  elsewhere.  Among  the.se 
are: 

The  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  M.  P.,  for¬ 
mer  Minister  of  Finance;  the  Hon. 
Mackenzie  King,  former  Minister  of 
Labor;  Albert  R.  Carman,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  John  Lewis,  editor  To¬ 
ronto  Star;  E.  H.  Macklln,  president 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  John  Nelson, 
publisher  Vancouver  World;  Norman 
Smith,  vice-president  Ottawa  Journal; 
R.  L.  Richardson,  M.  P.,  editor  Winni¬ 
peg  Tribune;  T.  H.  Preston,  editor 
Brantford  Expositor;  A.  A.  Macintosh, 
vice-president  Ix)ndon  Advertiser;  J.  M. 
Elson,  publisher  St.  Catharines  Journal ; 
Nowton  Mactavish,  editor  Canadian 
Magazine,  etc. 

Sir  John  Willlson  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  former  editors,  also  contributed 
reminiscences  of  their  connection  with 
th'c  GlO'be.  Old  subscribers  were  in¬ 
vited  to  tell  of  their  association  with 
the  Globe  and  did  .so  to  the  extent  of 
several  columns. 

The  supplement  was  purely  an  edi¬ 
torial  feature,  no  advertising  being  car¬ 
ried.  In  fact,  advertisers  were  not  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  special  is.sue  was  being 
made. 


EDITOR  NOT  AFRAID 
WINS  COMMENDATION 


(Continued  from  Pape  22) 
Prudential,  and  Edward  D.  Duffleld, 
general  solicitor,  saw  Thomas  and 
urged  him  to  suggest  the  right  man 
for  their  swiftly  growing  publicity  and 
advertising  departments. 

Could  Thomas  find  them  such  a  man? 
Can  a  duck  swim? 

So  he  sacrified  his  promising  career 
in  the  postal  service,  gave  up  his 
“ownership”  in  the.  Review,  and  headed 
for  the  big  league  and  the  five  figures. 

Atlantic  City  is  a  cleaner  and  more 
decent  place  to  live  in  as  a  result  of 
his  going  there.  He  boasts  that  he  has 
had  no  business  career,  but  his  man¬ 
agement  of  State  campaigns  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  patriotic  enter¬ 
prises  have  not  been  entirely  devoid  of 
bu.sine.ss  skill. 

He  is  a  model  husband,  splendid  father 
and  a  rotten  golf  player. 


J.  B.  Walker  Starts  Denver  Paper 
Dknvbr,  Colo.,  March  9. — John  Brisben 
Walker,  formerly  editor  of  the  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Magazine»  has  launched  a  new 
weekly  national  review  here.  As  yet  the 
publication  has  not  been  definitely 
named.  Assocl.ated  in  the  venture  is 
his  wife,  Iris  Calderhead  Walker.  The 
publication  promises  "outspoken  and 
fearless  discussions  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day.” 


DROPPED  CITY  DESK 
TO  GET  TRAINING 
IN  AD  BUSINESS 


Rai-ph  L.  Sisson 

AS  the  first  secretary  and  second 
president  of  the  Illinois  City  and 
Telegraph  Editors’  Association,  Ralph 
L.  Sisson  has  been  very  active  in  keep¬ 
ing  that  organization  alive  during  the 
unsettled  period  of  the  war,  when  ex¬ 
traordinary  demands  coupled  with  the 
lack  of  experienced  staffs  laid  a  heavy 
burden  on  city  editors  of  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

It  has  been  difficult  for  city  editors 
to  attend  meetings,  but  the  organization 
is  looking  forward  to  a  substantial 
boom  and  is  now  planning  an  active 
campaign  for  membership  in  connection 
with  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Editors  in  Chicago  .next 
May. 

Mr.  Sisson  is  a  native  of  -  Davenport, 
la.,  where  he  first  sniffed  printer’s  ink 
as  a  carrier  on  the  Democrat  and  Lead¬ 
er,  while  still  in  grammar  school.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  high  school  years  he  edged  up¬ 
stairs  at  Jhe  first  opportunity  and 
earned  the*  gratitude  of  the  high  school 
reporter  then  serving  by  doing  consid¬ 
erable  work  gratis.  That  resulted  in 
young  Sisson  falling  heir  to  the  job. 
After  serving  as  a  cub  on  the  ’Times, 
of  Davenport,  for  a  year,  he  crossed 
the  river  to  the  Rock  Island  Union, 
where  he  cut  his  eyeteeth  on  sports 
writing  and  desk  work. 

When  Earl  Obenshaln,  now  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Sporting  News,  resigned 
from  the  Herald  in  Decatur,  Sisson 
applied  for  the  Job  in  what  seemed  and 
proved  for  him  a  greener  field.  Once 
in  Decatur,  the  germ  of  wanderlust  died 
a  natural  death,  and  Sisson  has 
stuck  nearly  nine  years,  serving  as 
sports  editor  three  years,  as  city  editor 
five  and  one-half  years,  and  last  De¬ 
cember  going  to  the  advertising  side 
as  head  of  the  Herald’s  Advertising 
Service  Bureau. 

He  says  that  he  has  not  forsaken 
the  editorial  side,  nor  the  City  Editors 
as  an  organization,^  but  is  after  the 
broader  experience  that  will  fit  him  for 
a  larger  future  in  newspaper  work.  He 
Is  especially  interested  in  seeing  pro¬ 
spective  newspapermen  given  more 
careful  training  through  the  cub  stage, 
and  has  successfully  broken  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  who  have  found  the  work 
under  him  a  firm  foundation  for  fu¬ 
ture  development  in  writing  and  in 
ability  to  carry  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  creditable  newspaper  work. 


owa 


Travelers  Report  Iowa 
Stores  as  “  Superior  ” 


The  center  of  population  is  the  geographical 
center  of  the  state,  indicating  that  the  people 
have  enough  elhow  room. 

It  gives  you  more  advertising  and 
distribution  than  you  actually  pay  for: 

The  newspapers  circulate  the  advertising  and  make 
the  buying  habit  and  the  farmers  carry  their  pur¬ 
chases  home  themselves. 


Ask  Merchant  Which  Trade  He 
Prefers,  “Congested”  or  Country! 


It  will  give  you  SOME  idea  to  sense  Iowa — 
95%  farms,  with  about  of  the  area 

of  the  U.  S.,  about  2%  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  about  6%  of  all  the  crops. 


In  Other  words  out  of  $14,000,000,000 
production  for  the  whole  country, 
Iowa* s  contribution  was  $827,920,000. 


.You  can  reach  much  of  the  good  country 


trade  through  these  papers  : 

Rate  for 

CircuUtlon 

8,000  fines. 

Boone  News-Republican - 

...(E) 

3.795 

.0121 

Burlington  Hawkeye . 

..(M) 

11.385 

.025 

Burlington  Hawkeye  . 

...(S) 

12,648 

.025 

Clinton  Herald . 

...(E) 

7.827 

.02 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. . . .  (E  &  S) 

16,645 

.03 

Davenport  Times  . 

...(E) 

25.927 

.05 

Des  Moines  Capital . . 

...(E) 

64.552 

.08 

Des  Moines  Register  & 

Tribune . (M  &  E) 

118,180 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register. 

...(S) 

68,861 

.12 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald  (M  &  E) 

16,033 

.04 

Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald.. 

...(S)  . 

16,103 

.04 

Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 

Chronicle  . 

...(E) 

9.7” 

.025 

After  July  1st,  1919,  rate  Sc.  per  line. 

Marshalltown  Times-Kepublican  (E) 

14,000 

.0215 

Mason  City  Globe-Gazette- 

Times  . 

...(E) 

9.428 

.02 

After  April  1st,  1919,  rate  Sc.  per  1 

line. 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 

Tribune  . 

...(E) 

8,298 

.02 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

...(E) 

13.530 

.025 

Sioux  City  Tribune . 

...(E) 

51.342 

.07 

After  March  1,  1919,  rate  will  be  8c.  flat 

Waterloo  Courier . 

...(E) 

14,898 

.03 

Government  Statements,  6  months’ 

period,  Oct. 

1st,  1918. 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD 
MANAGER 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Will  handle  ac¬ 
count  of  Alexander  Brothers,  leather 
manufacturers,  Philadelphia. 

Victor  C.  Brbytspraak  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Has  secured  account  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Groves  Company,  Orlando,  Fla., 
advertising  grapefruit  and  orange  pre¬ 
serves. 

K.  Sterling  Deian  Agency,*  Toronto. 
Placing  a  campaign  for  Gutta  Percha 
Kubber  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

E.  J.  Reefer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ad¬ 
vertising  a  poultry  remedy  called  “No 
Moth." 

Baker  Advbrtisino  Agency,  Toronto. 
Has  secured  accounts  of  Canadian 
Chewing  Gum  Company,  Toronto;  Sea- 
man-Kent  Company,  Toronto,  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  advertising  of  the  Maxwell  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  trucka 

McKim  Agency,  Montreal.  Placing 
advertising  for  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  to  combat  agita¬ 
tion  for  tariff  reduction. 

Morris-Patterson  Agency,  Toronto. 
Has  been  appointed  to  handle  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Hamilton  Carhartt  Cotton 
Mills,  of  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Montreal, 
Winnipeg  and  Liverpool,  England. 

Erwin  &  Wasey  Company,  Chicago. 
Has  secured  account  of  Western  Grocer 
Company,  Marshalltown,  la. 

Rogers-Brett-Baker  Company,  Guar¬ 
dian  Building,  Cleveland.  Is  placing  ad¬ 
vertising  for  J.  C.  Newman  Cigar  Com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  having  farm  sec¬ 
tions  for  Forrest  Seed  Company. 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Building,  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  with  newspapers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  Wonder  Mist  Company. 

B.  K.  Burns  Agency,  704  Merri’l 
Building,  Milwaukee.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  in  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  for  Jones  Dairy  Farm. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  250  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Reported  will  shortly  place 
orders  with  newspapers  for  H.  J.  Hein? 
Company. 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Company,  Inter¬ 
national  Life  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mak¬ 
ing  2,000-line  contracts  with  news- 
pai>ers  for  Jack  Frost  Baking  Powdei 
Company. 

George  L.  Dyer  Company,  42  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Again  placing  2-inch 
52-time  orders  with  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  for  Remington  Arms  Company; 
placing  orders  with  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  for  John  B.  Stetson  Company. 

M.  P.  Gould  Co.mpany,  60  West  Thirty- 
fifth  Street,  New  York.  Will  handle  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Basic  Products  Company. 

Gubnther-Bradford  Si  Co.,  64  West 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago.  Usually 
make  up  lists  during  April,  using  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  farm  papers,  etc.,  for 
Williams  Soap  Company. 

SiBGMUND  Kahn,  47  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York.  Placing  or¬ 
ders  for  O.  L.  Cohen  &  Co. 

Kirtiand-Engel  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Making 
contracts  with  Ohio  newspapers  for 
Pearl  La  Sage. 

H.  H.  Levey,  Marbridge  Building,  New 
York.  Again  making  trade  deals  for 
Hotel  Seville. 

Lord  &  Thomas,  Mailers  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Again  making  contracts  with 
Southern  newspapers  for  Bauer  &  Black. 

H.  K.  McCann  Company,  61  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 


Ohio  newspapers  for  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany. 

A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Lake-of-the-Woods 
Building,  Montreal.  Ret>orted  will  place 
advertising  with  Canadian  newspapers 
for  National  Cities  Company,  Ltd. 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  Cam¬ 
bridge  Building,  New  York.  Again 
placing  35-line  40-time  orders  with  a 
few  newspapers  in  selected  sections  for 
John  Duncan’s  Sons. 

Theodore  F.  McManus,  Kresge  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit  Making  5,000-line  con¬ 
tracts  with  newspapers  for  Liberty  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company. 

Mumm-Romer  Company,  568  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Usually  make 
lists  during  April  for  Roderick  Lean 
Manufacturing  Company. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  456  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Will  place  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  E.  Clark  Company. 

Rogers  &  Smith,  64  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago.  Placing  55-line  5-time 
orders  with  large  city  newspapers  for 
Queen  Incubator  Company. 

Scheck  Advertising  Agency,  9  Clinton 
Street  Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  In  cities  where  there 
will  be  parades  for  returning  soldiers 
for  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Ruthraufp  &  Ryan,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  American  Technical  So¬ 
ciety. 

Sherman  &  Bryan,  79  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  Will  handle  advertising  for 
Fhilton  Motor  Truck  Company. 

Snitzler  Advertising  Company,  Gar¬ 
land  Building,  Chicago.  Making  5,000- 
line  contracts  with  some  Middle  West 
newspapers  for  A.  Stein  &  Co.;  making 
5,000-line  contracts  with  newspapers  ii. 
various  sections  for  Dearborn  Supply 
Company. 

Tracy-Parry  Company,  Lafayette 
Building,  Philadelphia.  Will  handle  the 
advertising  for  J.  A.  Migel,  Inc. 

Maclay  &  Mullau.y,  198  Broadway, 
New  York.  Advertising  of  Beilin’s 
“Wonderstoen  for  Removing  Su¬ 
perfluous  Hair"  will  be  extended  to  a 
large  list  of  newspapers;  arrangements 
are  being  completed  with  dealers  all 
over  the  country. 

Cornino-Firestone  Agency,  St.  Paul. 
Has  placed  3,000  lines  in  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  country  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
Northwe.st  for  McKibbin,  Driscoll  & 
Dorsey,  manufacturers  of  McKibbin 
hats;  also  placing  classified  copy  in 
farm  papers,  to  be  changed  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  Sylvester  Bros.  Land 
Company. 

Barton  &  Durstine,  New  York.  Plac¬ 
ing  campaign  for  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  forty-three  out-of-town  newspaper.s, 
a;i  the  way  from  Baltimore.  Md..  to 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


City  Owned  Paper  Mill  Opposed 
Winnipeg,  March  10. — Organized  op¬ 
position  to  the  proposal  of  the  dty 
council  of  Winnipeg  to  estahli.sh  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  pulp  and  paper  mill,  has  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  part  of  the  local  Board 
Of  Trade,  and  the  petition  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  asking  permission  to  submit  a  by¬ 
law  to  the  rate-payers  will  be  vigorously 
fought.  The  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  while 
not  hostile  to  the  undertaking,  is  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  scheme  be  more  carefully 
investigated  ^fore  the  city  commits  4t- 
self  to  the  laigc  capital  txpendlture  nec- 
e.ssary. 


Fire  Again  on  Anniversary. 

Portland,  Me.,  March  8. — Within  a 
few  hours  of  the  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  which  burned  out  the  Daily 
Press  one  year  ago,  another  blaze  broke 
out.  It  was  not  serious,  however. 


Use  Foreign  Language  Press 
to  Foster  Americanism 

Ad  Experts  and  Inter-Racial  Council 
Will  Co-operate  in  Teaching  the 
Doctrines  of  Our  Country 


Prominent  advertising  men  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inter-Racial  Council  for 
Fostering  Americanization,  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon-meeting  held  in  New  York  on  March 
7,  agreed  that  the  foreign  language 
press  is  an  important  agent  in  selling 
American  principles  and  standards  to 
the  foreign  bom  and  that  both  from  a 
bu.siness  and  patriotic  standpoint  adver¬ 
tisers  will  find  the  foreign  press  a 
profitable  field  for  selling  American- 
made  merchandise  in  the  American  way. 

The  luncheon  was  given  by  Gen.  Cole¬ 
man  du  Pont,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Racial  Council,  and  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  advertisers  to  cooperate  with 
the  council  was  named  as  follows: 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  of  John  Wlana- 
maker,  chairman;  Fred  J.  Ross,  of 
Blackman-Ross  Company;  H.  K.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  William  H.  Rankin,  of  Chicago, 
Frank  H.  Sisson,  vice-president  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company;  M.  W.  Harri- 
man,  of  the  American  Bankers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  F.  W.  Ayer,  of  Philadelphia: 
Jesse  H.  Neal,  secretary  Associated 
Business  Papers,  and  James  O’Shaugh- 
nes.sy,  executive  secretary  American 
,\ssociatlon  of  Advertising  Agents. 


Those  present  were  Joseph  H.  Appel, 
Collin  Armstrong,  William  M.  Arral- 
stead  and  Mr.  Ginnis,  Lieutenant  Bel¬ 
linger,  G.  H.  Berg,  Bruce  Bliven,  Cole¬ 
man  du  Pont,  George  L.  Dyer,  Carlton 
Edholm,  Joseph  EUlner,  Frank  Gardner, 
Samuel  P.  Goldman,  W.  E.  Haskell, 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  Victor  A.  Lersnev, 
Frank  H.  Little,  H.  K.  McCann,  Don  S. 
Momand,  Jesse  H.  Neal,  John  E. 
O’Mara,  James  O’Shaughnessy,  L.  P. 
Palmer,  Charles  Presbrey,  William  A. 
Rankin,  Stanley  B.  Resor,  Fred  J.  Ross, 
Mrs.  David  Rumsey,  R.  H.  St.  Hill, 
Homer  E.  Sawyer,  Frank  Seaman, 
Nathan  Seidman,  G.  B.  Sharpe,  Francis 
H.  Sisson,  John  Adams  Thayer,  W.  G. 
Tucker,  Felix  M.  Warburg  and  Mrs. 
Cabot  Ward. 


Improving  Saskatchewan  Papers 
Toronto,  March  10. — For  second 
time  the  Saskatchewan  Division  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  newspaper  efficiency  contest 
for  the  newspapers  of  the  Province.  The 
purpose  back  of  the  contest  is  to  en¬ 
courage  publishers  to  do  their  utmost  to 
Improve  the  standard  of  newspaper 
work  in  Saskatchewan.  The  contest  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  for  papers  of 
five,  six  and  seven  columns  respectively. 
Participants  are  required  to  submit  one 
issue  for  each  of  the  six  months  from 
October,  1918,  to  March,  1919,  inclusive, 
and  in  deciding  the  winners  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  layout,  press  work,  composition 
and  editorial  expression  are  considered. 
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GOOD-WILL  AN  INTANGIBLE  ASSET 
FOR  TAXATION  PURPOSES 

Tax  Expert  Explains,  That  Moneys  Spent  for  Acquiring  Circu¬ 
lation  and  Establishing  Trade  Marks  May  Be  Transferred 
from  Expense  Account  to  Surplus  Account 

^  ^  /’-■-A  m^TMEXT  of  good-will  for  purposes  of  taxation  is  in  some  phases 
I  largely  a  question  of  accounting.  In  my  opinion,  a  trade  mark  that  has 
been  established  and  made  valuable  by  advertising  and  circulation  that  has 
being  acquired  by  a  newspaper  constitute  good-will  and  are  intangible  assets,” 
said  Martin  Saxe,  of  the  law  firm  of  Morris,  Plante  &  Saxe,  27  Pine  Street,  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 

“The  trouble  now  seems  to  be  that  money  expended  in  creating  the  value  of 
a  trade  mark  by  means  of  advertising,  and  In  gaining  circulation  for  a  newspaper, 
has  been  charged  in  the  expense  account.  Had  the  funds  so  expended  been  charged 
to  the  surplus  account,  covering  any  period  prior  to  March  3,  1917,  they  would 
have  constituted  surplus  and  so  would  be  invested  capital. 

The  Benefit  of  Such  Capitalization  May  Be  Obtained 


“In  the  absence  of  accounts  kept  thus, 
there  is  one  thing  holders  of  good-will 
in  the  shape  of  trade  marks  or  circula¬ 
tion  can  do.  When  they  make  their 
excess  or  war  profits  tax  returns  they 
may  state  that  certain  expenditures 
have  been  made  in  developing  their 
good-will,  which  were  charged  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  account,  and  ask  for  a  construc¬ 
tive  capital.  That  is,  when  a  concern 
has  not  charged  money  spent  in  devel¬ 
opment  of  good-will  to  the  capital  ac¬ 
count,  but  to  expenses,  and  Is  yet  able 
to  show  that  by  this  method  of  account¬ 
ing  it  is  placed  at  a  disadvan>tage  in  Its 
calculation  of  invested  capital  for  ex¬ 
cess  profits  taxation  and  war  profits . 
taxation,  in  comparison  with  other  con¬ 
cerns  which  have  car.ltalized  the  money 
spent  for  good-will,  it  may  make  such 
application  to  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue,  under  Section  327  of 
the  1918  Revenue  Act,  Jiefore  final  de¬ 
termination  of  the  tax.  •  While  it  is 
possible  that  the  way  to  this  will  be 
open  until  the  final  tax  payment  is 
made,  it  is  best  for  a  concern  to  make 
such  application  immediately  upon  filing 
its  tax  report 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  levies — in¬ 
come  taxation  and  excess  profits  and 
war  profits  taxation — in  which  the  item 
of  good-will  enters  for  consideration. 
With  respect  to  income  taxation,  the 
increasing  value  of  good-will  is  not 
Income  until  the  item  has  been  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Cannot  Appreciate 

“In  respect  of  excess  profits  taxation 
and  war  profits  taxation,  good-will  is  an 
intangible  asset  that  can  only  be  used 
as  an  item  of  invested  capital  within 
the  limits  presented  by  the  Revenue 
act  and  the  regulations  under  it  I 
quote: 

“  *Good-will  is  an  intangible  asset 
subject  neither  to  appreciation  nor  de¬ 
preciation  in  so  far  as  taxable  income  is 
concerned.  The  conversion  of  good¬ 
will  into  any  form  -of  asset  other  than 
cash  or  its  equivalent  does  not  consti¬ 
tute  income,’  and  (Art.  136,  Reg.  33, 
Jan.  5,  1914).  ‘Good-will  represents  the 
value  attached  to  a  business  over  and 
above  the  value  of  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty,  and  is  such  an  entirely  Intangible 
asset  that  no  claim  for  depreciation  In 
connection  therewith  can  be  allowed.’ 

“Again,  Article  167  of  the  regulations 
says:  'Good-will  represents  the  value 
attached  to  a  buirin»ss  over  and  above 
the  value  of  the  physical  property,  and 
is  such  an  intangible  asset  that  it  is 
not  subject  to  wear  and  tear,  and  no 
claim  for  depredation  In  connection 
^therewith  can  be  allowed.  Any  loss 
resulting  from  or  on  account  of  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  good-will  can  be  determined 


only  when  the  property  or  business  is 
sold  or  disposed  of.  In  which  case  the 
profit  or  loss  will  be  determined  upon 
the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  assets  in¬ 
cluding  good-will  if  acquired  prior  to 
March  1,  1913,  or  their  cost  if  acquired 
subsequent  to  that  date.’ 


ft 
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Martin  Saxe 

“That  it  is  permissible  to  capitalize 
good-wUl  has  already  been  decided,  as 
is  apparent  in  the  following  query  and 
its  answer.  The  question  was  a.sked  by 
Parker,  Davis  &  Wagner,  of  New  York, 
and  was  answered  by  Deputy  Commis- 
slner  L.  P.  Speer  on  July  23,  1917.  The 
query  was: 

“  ‘A  domestic  corporation  having  an 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $100,000  in¬ 
creased  the  same  to  $200,000.  The  stock 
is  paid  for  out  of  surplus  shown  on  the 
'books  amounting  to  $50,000,  which  sur¬ 
plus  was  earned  prior  to  March  1,  1913, 
'and  by  the  creation  of  a  good-will  of 
,$50,000.  A  stock  dividend  of  100  per  cent, 
was  declared  and  paid  to  the  stockholders 
by  issuing  to  them  one  share  of  stock 
for  each  share  held  by  them.  In  re¬ 
porting  their  net  Income  for  the  year 
1917,  will  the  stockholders  be  required 
to  report  as  Income  the  100  per  cent, 
stock  received?’ 

“Mr.  Speer's  answer  was;  'So  far  as 
concerns  the  stock  dividend  issued 
against  the  valuation  of  good-will  under 
an  appraisement  made  either  before  or 
after  March  1,  1913,  an  issue  of  stock  of 
this  nature  will  not  be  taxable  to  share¬ 
holders  as  a  stock  dividend,  since  it 
does  not  represent  a  distribution  of  the 
earnings  or  profits  of  the  corporation, 
ehice,  however,  such  stock  represents  a 
gain  or  profit  to  the  shareholder  over 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 


ILLINOIS 

Advertising  is  the  Attitude  of 
Business  that  Precedes 

The  Pounce 

A  fear  and  hesitancy,  all  doubt  and  quib¬ 
bling  anent  the  advertising  potency  of 
ILLINOIS  NEWSPAPERS  are  banished  to  the 
four  winds  by  the  well-ballasted  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISER,  who  crowds  on  the  canvas  of  his 
business  ship  and  sails  a  straight  course  through 
these  largely  read  publications. 

Business  connections  which  did  not  before 
exist  usually  follow  such  a  procedure. 

The  sun  shines  prosperity  in  Illinois,  the  winds 
blow  blessings,  the  waters  bear  affluence  and  the 
farms  flourish  as  never  before. 

The  channels  of  trade  are  crowded. 

There  are  over  six  million  successful  people  in 
the  state,  with  four  times  six  million  wants  every 
week,  from  a  tube  of  tooth-paste  to  a  touring  car. 

The  Advertiser  using  these  Illinois  News¬ 
papers  gets  first  chance  to  make  sales. 

Illinois  is  the  greatest  food-producing  state  in 
the  Union.  Science  and  modern  machinery  are 
working  wonders  on  her  251,872  farms. 

Her  farmers  are  liberal  spenders. 

Many  of  them  read  ILLINOIS  STATE  NEWS- 
*  PAPERS  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

But  aside  from  her  rich  farms,  Illinois  is  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  other  ways — packing  industries, 
railroads,  coal,  pig  iron  and  grain — having  the 
largest  grain  market  in  the  world. 


If  You  Would  Tap  One  of  the  Best  Selling 
Sections  in  the  United  States,  TAP 
While  the  TAPPING  is  Good. 


Paid 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Line* 

Line* 

Aurora  Beacon  New*  (E)  ....■*.. 

16,021 

.04 

.04 

Bloomington  Pantagraph  (M) . 

16.870 

.035 

.035 

Champaign  Daily  Gazette  (E) . 

4,338 

.0129 

.0129 

Chicago  American  (E)  . 

.  326,998 

.40 

.40 

'Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (M)  .  .  . 

.  305,230 

.32 

.28 

'Chicago  Herald-Examiner  (S)  .  .  . 

.  542,216 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Journal  (E)  . 

.  112,668 

.24 

.21 

Chicago  Daily  New*  (E) . 

.  373,112 

.43 

.43 

Chicago  Po*t  (E)  . 

55,477 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercial  New*  (E)  .  .  . 

13,966 

.0325 

.03 

Elgin  Courier  (E)  . 

8,193 

.02 

.02 

Moline  Dupatch  (E)  . 

10,213 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  (E) . 

.  22,738 

.045 

.035 

Quincy  Journal  (E) . 

8,909 

.025 

.025 

Rockford  Regi*ter-Gazette  (E)  .  .  .  . 

12,514 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Daily  Gazette  (E)  . 

5,195 

.017 

.017 

Government  Circulation  Statement* 

Oct.  l*t.  1918. 

'PublUher’*  Statement. 
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ALL  JOIN  IN  HONOKING 
JAMES  KEKNEY 

From  President  Wilson  Down,  Everybody 
Agrees  That  No  One  Rendered  Greater 
War  Service  Than  the  Trenton 
Times’s  Tighting  Editor 


New  Jersey  friends — and  they  range 
all  the  way  from  the  highest  in  the 
nation  to  I  umble  and  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
mirers  among  old  shopnictes — have  been 
giving  a  round  of  testimonial  banquets 
and  dinners  in  honor  of  James  Ktrney, 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times,  who  spent 


James  Kernet 


last  year  overseas  as  Director  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Infonnation.  Some  remarkably 
handsome  tributes  by  statesmen,  sol¬ 
diers  and  churchmen  of  various  de- 
ncminations  have  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Kemey.  Very  fine  expre.s.sions  have 
enme  from  both  General  BlLss,  wlio  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Peace  MLssion, 
and  General  Per.shing  on  the  .splcndul 
work  done  by  Mr.  Kerney  and  on  the 
(SMSteration  given  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  American  KxiM'ditionary 
Korcea 

To  the  New  Jersey  Degislative  Cor- 
re.spondent.s’  Club  and  the  Trenton 
Pre.ss  Club,  which  held  a  joint  celebra¬ 
tion,  Pre.sid“nt  Wilson  sent  this  gracious 
me.saage:  “I  would  like  to  1)C  present 
at  the  dinner  to  Kerney  and  to  join 
in  your  greetings  to  him.  Plea.se  give 
him  my  affectionate  regards  and  say 
how  glad  I,  too,  am  to  have  him  home 
again,  after  hLs  very  succe.s.sful  service 
on  the  other  .side.” 

Has  Fought  Evils  for  Years 

.•\nd  the  President's  Stcretary,  Jf>sopli 
P.  Tumulty,  also  a  Jerseyinan,  madi! 
this  declaration:  "The  service  of  .lltn 
Ktrney  in  France  and  throughout  Ku- 
rope  in  spreading  the  gospel  of  the 
Allies  was  brilliant  and  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  effectivenes.s,  behind  wliich 
there  was  the  driving  force  of  a  win¬ 
ning  per.sonality,  is  tj  lie  found  on 
every  han-L  No  man  rendered  nn»re 
un.selfi.sh  and  distingui.shed  .service  to 
that  cause  and  no  one  brought  to  the 
President  during  the  tragic  houi-s  of 
.March,  1918,  information  of  a  more 
valnalile  and  useful  character.” 

Mr.  Kerney  went  to  France  in  the 
gU.omy  days  of  February,  1918.  The  news- 
|t{ijK*rs  containing  the  announcement 
tl-.at,  following  a  conference  with  Presi- 
d<  nt  Wil.son  at  the  White  Hou.se,  the 
Trenton  editor  was  going  ovi'rseas,  car¬ 
ried  the  story  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Tuscania  c.ft  the  Irish  coa.st,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  a  bit  dismal.  Uut  there 
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STORY. BRDOKS  £r  FINLEY 


(Hijeets  to  Joint  Tax  Printing 
PoKTi.ANi),  Ore.,  March  9. — The  Marsh¬ 
field  Time.s,  the  Marslifield  Record  and 
Dew  .\.  Cate.s,  former  pulilisher  of  the 
Coquille  Sentinel,  have  lieen  made  de- 
femdants  in  a  suit  fih'd  liy  the  district  at¬ 
torney  of  ♦'oos  C<niniy  to  rec'over  $9, .137, 
alleged  to  have  been  overpaid  the  throe 
pai>ers  for  publication  of  the  delinquent 
tax  li.st  of  Coos  County.  It  is  charged 
that  the  papers  entere<l  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  the  delinquent  roll  was 
printed  in  the  Coquille  .Sentinel  and  the 
profits  were  .shared  by  the  three  news¬ 
papers. 


Blair  Returns  as  Managing  Editor 
Nkwca.sti.k.  Pa.,  .March  9. — IJi'Ut.  Cecil 
Hugh  I'.lair  of  the  Tentli  Infantry  has 
iissumi-d  tho  managing  editorsliip  of  the 
Herald,  which  he  left  as  city  editor  at  the 
outbn'.ak  of  tlie  war.  He  has  already  in¬ 
stituted  a  new  sporting  page,  a  woman’s 
page,  a  financial  page  and  a  clo.sing 
stock  edition.  It  is  his  plan  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  working  staff  of  the  Herald 
and  to  add  to  tlie  mwlianica'.  equipment 
so  that  a  real  metropolitan  daily  will  re¬ 
sult. 


(Hd  Texas  Newspaper  Files 
Ai'stin,  Tex.,  March  10. — The  IJttle- 
li<dd  I.ibrary  of  the  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  here  has  received  some  valu- 
alile  newspaper  files  recently.  Among 
them  are  the  Dallas  Herald  from  1878 
to  1885,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  files 
fiom  1885  to  the  present  date,  110 
volumes;  the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
from  1850  to  18G7,  and  Flake’s  Commer¬ 
cial  Chronicle,  Volume  1,  from  March, 
ISOfi,  to  March,  1872. 


was  no  suiprise  in  New  Jersey  over 
Kcruey’s  going;  ho  had  been  fighting 
all  kinds  of  public  evils  foi<  a  dozen 
y»-ars  and  the  great  financiitl  and  social 
magnate  of  Trenton  had  once  given  a 
statement  to  the  pre.ss,  setting  forth 
that  Kerney  should  be  tarred  and  feath- 
er«  <1  and  driven  from  the  community 
liecau.se  of  the  aggre.s.sive  battle  that 
the  Times  had  put  up  for  better  trolley 
.service.  Th.at,  however,  is  all  another 
story. 

With  Pre.sident  Wilson  and  Generals 
Pershing  and  BlLss  testifying  to  the 
effectivene.ss  of  hLs  work  in  Europe 
as  a  propagandist,  little  more  need  be 
.said.  He  served  overseas  without  pay 
and  when  the  end  came,  or  w-as  near  at 
hand,  he  .s’ipped  quietly  back  home, 
where  he  has  once  again  resumed  the 
editorial  direction  of  the  Times. 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  write  something  about  the  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  Europe,  Mr.  Kerney  said: 
"The  only  re.ally  worth  while  propa¬ 
ganda  that  went  over  the  enemy  lines 
was  the  .Viiierican  .soldier  at  St.  Mihiel: 
he  not  only  put  the  fear  of  God  into 
that  wond<-rful  German  Army,  tmt  he 
rocked  the  whole  German  Empire.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Cmn- 
pared  with  the  work  of  the  soldier, 
everything  else  that  was  done  over 
there  falls  into  the  pigmy  <'la.s.s.  And 
yet,  when  >ou  read  .some  of  the  accounts 
of  the  war,  you  rather  feel  that  about 
cveryltody  has  .'i  jiress  agent  but  the 
fighting  doughlKiy.” 

There  is  nothing  of  partisan.ship  in 
the  te.stimonial  dinners  that  have  been 
given  to  Korney.  Governor  Stokes,  rec¬ 
ognized  as  the  spokc.sman  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  New  Jersey,  sized  up  the 
situation  when  he  declared  that  the 
cslitor  was  "a  man  with  whom  one  may 
di.sagree,  and  yet  admire,  a  man  with 
whom  we  n>ay  differ  even  to  contention, 
aiul  yc't  ai»p<“al  to  with  assurance  and 
conlidence  ;n  our  hour  of  trotible.” 


NEWS  PRINT  HEARING  MARCH  21 


Publishers  Neeiled  More  Time  to  Prepare 
Their  Case 

Washington,  March  12. — The  hearing 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  the  question  of  newsprint  prices  for 
months  prior  to  December  27,  1918,  the 
date  of  the  publLshers’  application  for 
reconsideration  of  April-July  prices,  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  March  21. 

The  hearing  wasto  be  held  to-day, 
but  it  was  postponed  for  a  week  at  the 
request  of  Guthrie  B.  Plaute,  attorney 
for  the  publi.sher3,  who  de.sired  more 
lime  in  which  to  prepare  his  argument. 


Daily  Papers  in  Canada  to  Advertise 
Toronto,  March  10. — The  daily  paper 
section  of  the  Canadian  Pre.ss  Associa¬ 
tion  will  .shortly  embark  on  a  campaign 
to  adverti.se,  through  the  columns  of 
the  daily  pre.ss  of  Canada,  the  value  of 
•laily  paper  advertising.  Details  of  the 
campaign  have  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
but  it  is  expected  that  It  will  start 
alKUit  May  1,  and  will  be  of  a  most  ef¬ 
fective  character.  M.  R.  Jennings  of 
the  Edmonton  Journal,  chairman  of 
this  section,  is  taking  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  the  proposal. 


Fines  and  Rewards  for  Accuracy 
Denver,  March  9. — The  Denver  Post 
editorial  department  has  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  Of  fines  and  rewards  to  insure 
accuracy  and  alertness  on  the  part  of 
the  reportorial  staff.  For  each  name 
mi.s.stated  in  a  news  story  the  reporter 
respon.sible  is  docked  $1.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  combined  fines  are  turned 
over  to  the  single  reporter  who  is  ad¬ 
judged  to  have  turned  in  the  biggest 
news  tip  of  the  week. 


Syndicate  Buys  Toronto  News 
Toronto,  March  14. — The  News  has 
changed  ownership,  passing  into  the 
hands  of  a  syndicate,  of  which  C.  W. 
McDiarmid  is  general  manager.  He  was 
formerly  advertising  manag;er  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  McDiarmid  is  not  yet  ready 
to  make  a  statement  regarding  the 
reorganization,  except  to  say  that  plans 
are  being  made  to  rejuvenate  the  prop¬ 
erty. 


Did  Not  Censor  League  of  Nations  News 
Government  officials  deny  the  French 
charge  that  they  censored  dispatches  to 
prevent  the  French  people  from  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  opposition  in  Congress  to  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations. 


BRiITAIN  AND  FRANCE 
WELCOME  UNITY 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

“J.  St.  Lioe  Strachey,  owner  of  tho 
Spectator,  which  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  Addison,  has  given  ua  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  article  for  the  International 
Edition.  In  his  own  masterly  style  he 
shows  what  can  be  done  through  tho 
editorial  columns  of  newspapers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  He  has  already 
shown  what  one  publisher  can  do  in 
his  own  private  per.son,  since  he  gave 
up  his  home  to  be  used  as  a  hospital 
for  wounded  soldiers  returning  from 
the  fields  of  battle. 

•‘Peculiarly  fitted  to  appreciate  tho 
immense  advantage  of  the  International 
Edition  is  our  old  friend  Paul  E.  Der¬ 
rick.  Mr.  Derrick  is  an  American  by 
birth  and  a  citizen  of  this  country,  hav¬ 
ing  never  given  up  his  allegiance  nor 
sjtcrified  his  birthright,  though  he  has 
l)een  in  England  for  twenty-two  yean, 
where  he  has  conducted  a  flrst-cla.ss 
advertising  agency.  That  he  does  wel¬ 
come  the  project  he  left  no  doubt  i’l 
my  mind.  The  same  is  true  of  George 
W.  Kettle,  managing  editor  of  the  Dor- 
land  Agency  of  London,  who  represents 
fifteen  of  the  foremost  among  American 
newspapers,  and  W.  S.  Crawford,  who 
met  me  with  a  ‘welcome  from  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  mind,’  as  he  expressed  it,  and 
one  that  fully  believes  in  a  closer  com¬ 
munity  of  the  business  interests  of  the 
two  great  nations. 

“In  the  provinces  the  first  to  fall  in 
heartily  with  the  views  of  the  London 
editors  was  Sir  Charles  Stormer,  owner 
of  ‘The  Big  Three,’  as  they  are  known 
in  England.  His  interests  are  headed 
by  the  Sheffield  Dally  Independent  and 
cover  eight  other  publications.  Sir 
Charles  is  referred  to  as  'The  North- 
cliffe  of  Provincial  Journalism.’  He 
eagerly  assisted  me,  and  besides  called 
upon  his  directors  to  support  and  fur¬ 
ther  the  project  of  an  International 
Edition. 

Ireland  Comes  In 

"Old  Ireland,  too,  put  its  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  to  push  along  the  good  work 
of  cooperation  of  publishing  interests. 
W.  T.  Brewster,  of  Independent  News¬ 
papers,  Ltd.,  Dublin,  welcomed  it  as  a 
great  factor  for  benefit  to  his  country. 
'Ireland’s  trading  account  in  1915,’  ho 
said,  ‘reached  almost  $1,000,000,000.  To¬ 
day,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  esti¬ 
mated  business  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  everything  points  to  big¬ 
ger  and  better  business  in  the  future.’ 
Quoting  Lord  Northcliflfe,  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  said  of  Ireland;  ‘It  is  one  of  the 
finest  undeveloped  business  proposi¬ 
tions  in  the  world.'  He  sees  much  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Ireland  in  this  plan  of  co¬ 
operation. 

Paris  Welcomes  Idea 

“In  Paris  I  found  all  the  journalists 
eager  for  cooperation  between  the 
press  of  France  and  America.  Paul 
Dupuy,  for  instance,  owner  of  the  Petit 
Parislenne,  who  feels  much  American¬ 
ized  because  he  married  an  American 
girl,  accorded  me  a  warm  reception 
and  hearty  aid. 

“Stephane  I>auzanne,  editor-in-chief 
of  Le  Matin,  probably  the  mo.st  influ¬ 
ential  editor  in  France,  is  too  well 
known  to  readers  of  Eniron  &  Pub- 
i.isHBR  to  need  a  description.  What  he 
thinks  of  the  plan  for  bringing  journal- 
i.sts  of  the  Allied  countries  closer  to¬ 
gether  is  obvious  In  tlie  letter  he  wrote 
lo  me.  He  said: 
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“  ‘I  have  always  been  somewh.ul 
skeptical  alHUit  the  Ixv'tguo  of  Nations, 
l)ut  I  am  not  skeptical  at  all  al)out  a 
I.,cague  of  Newspapers. 

“‘I  therefore  enthu.sia.stically  en¬ 
dorse  the  idea  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
to  publish  an  International  Edition, 
which  will  be  the  true  prologue  of  a 
League  of  Newspapers.’ 

“In  France  and  in  England  alike  it 
is  believed  that  the  coming  Interna¬ 
tional  Eldition  of  Editor  &  Pubijsher 
will  go  far  towards  cementing  a  strong 
friendship  between  those  countries  and 
America.  Paul  Tyner,  with  whom  I 
left  my  work  after  my  brief  visit  to 
the  French  capital,  has  already  sent 
word  that  twenty-five  or  more  French 
publishers  have  met  the  project  with 
enthusiasm  and  will  be  represented  in 
the  International  Edition." 


HELLMAN  BACK  IN  KANSAS  CITY 


Other  Changes  Made  on  Post's  Editorial 
and  Business  Staffs 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  10. — John 
Heilman,  former  assistant  sporting  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Po.st,  who  was  sport  editor  of 
the  Camp  Funston  Trench  and  Camp, 
is  back  on  his  old  Post  job.  Paul  C. 
Hardman,  who  acted  as  sport  assistant, 
is  now  courthouse  reporter.  Emmett  J. 
Cronls,  courthouse  reporter,  is  now  a 
general  a.s.signment  man.  M.  L.  Mans, 
for  two  years  Post  police  reporter,  is 
now  doing  general  assignments,  and 
William  Secrist,  back  from  military 
service.  Is  the  new  police  reporter. 

J.  R.  Winter,  advertising  manager, 
has  increased  his  force  by  adding  to  it 
Walter  McBee,  A.  C.  Finch,  Jack  Strean, 
Miss  Maude  Johnson,  Alberta  Welch, 
Joseph  Glynn,  and  IJllian  Pratt. 


Newspapers  Get  Audits 
Chicaoo,  March  8. — A.  B.  C.  reports 
have  been  is.sued  to  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  Alpena  (Mich.),  News;  Ana¬ 
conda  (Mont.),  Standard:  Canton  (111.1, 
Daily  Ledger:  Canton  (III.),  Register; 
Hou.ston  Chi-onicle,  Houston  Po.st. 
Northampton  (Mas.s.),  Gazette;  Owens¬ 
boro  (Ky.),  Inquirer,  Owen.sboro  Mess¬ 
enger;  Wilmington  (Del.),  Every  Even¬ 
ing,  Wilmington’News;  Winona  (Minn.), 
Indejiendent,  Winona  Republican-Her¬ 
ald,  Young.stown  (Ohio),  Telegram, 
Youngstown  Vindicator. 


Vietory  Loan  Opens  April  21 
Washinoton,  D.  C.,  March  12. — It  was 
announced  to-day  that  the  Victory  I.A)an 
drive  will  open  on  Monday,  April  21,  and 
will  end  Saturday,  May  10.  The 
amount  of  tho  loan  and  the  rate  of  in- 
tere.st  have  not  been  decided  upon. 


Type  Machine  Inventor  Dead 
Baltimore'  Md.,  March  12. — John  E. 
HanrahanT  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
linotype  and  other  type.setting  machines 
and  devices,  died  here  to-day,  aged  fifty 
nine  years.  The  composotype  was  an¬ 
other  invention  of  his. 


W.  R.  Emery  Dead 
Chioaix),  March  13. — W.  R.  Emery, 
former  president  of  the  Advertising 
A.ssociation  and  for  many  years  We.st 
ern  representative  of  Everybody’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  died  this  morning. 


Merger  in  Dixon 
Dixon  (III.)  ly'ader  was  consolidated 
with  the  Telegraph  on  March  8. 


Wlhen  your  temper  is  playing  off-side, 
take  a  piece  of  paper  and  write  down: 

“I  have  a  grouch,  because - ”  and  then 

notice  liow  unimportant  tlie  reason  is. 


New  Jersey 


A  Big  Little  State 


New  Jersey,  with  its  7,525  square  miles, 
looms  up  pretty  small  on  the  map,  especially 
when  compared  with  Texas,  say,  with  its 
265,896  square  miles. 

Texas  is  over  thirty-five  times  as  large  as 
New  Jersey — in  square  miles — and  about 
twice  as  large  in  population. 

Thirty-five  times  as  hard  to  cover  with  road 
men  and  the  selling  possibilities  about 
double. 

Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  with  65  square 
miles — the  smallest  county  in  the  state — is 
the  home  of  575,000  people.  Hoboken  is  in 
Hudson  County. 

Essex  County  has  575,000  people.  Newark 
is  in  Essex  County. 

And  other  counties  in  this  big  little  state  go 
to  swell  the  population  to  3,000,000  busy, 
prosperous,  merchandise  -  buying  folks 
whose  trade  is  immensely  valuable. 

These  people  read  home  newspapers,  and 
the  list  herein  attached  can  do  great  work 
for  national  advertisers  who  want  markets 
in  this  great  big  little  state  of  New  Jersey. 


Paper  Circulation.  Rata  5,000  linaa 

Aabury  Park  Prea#  (E) .  7,360  .0225 

Atlantic  City  Pratt  (M)  Union  (E)  .  14,793  .0350 

Elizabath  Journal  *(E)  (A.B.C.) .  17,445  .04 

Hackantack  Record .  5,072  .0178 

Hudton  Obtarver  (Hoboken)  .  431400  .07 

Pattaic  Herald  (E) .  7,302  .0178 

Pattaic  Newt  (E) .  8,009  .0215 

Patarton  Prett-Guardian  (E) .  12,500  .03 

Perth  Amboy  Evening  Newt  (E) .  8,025  .0214 

Plainfield  Courier-Newt  (E)  .  7,495  .0215 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  PRODUCING. 

IX  his  brief  in  behalf  of  the  “factory  idea”  for 
newsp.iper  homes  in  last  week’s  issue  of  EImtor 
&  Publish EK,  Jason  Rogers  sounded  a  note  of  ad¬ 
monition  which  deserves  more  than  passing  con¬ 
sideration.  He  said: 

“American  business  is  on  a  new  basis  since  the 
great  world  war,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  those  who 
have  traffic  with  us  or  with  others  are  going  to 
check  us  up  regarding  our  efficiency  in  producing 
what  they  want  at  fair  prices  consistent  with  fair 
profits.” 

Jason  Rogers  has  uttered  many  striking  and 
wholesome  truths  about  the  business  of  publishing 
newspapers.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he 
has  ever  written  anything  more  significant  than  the 
paragraph  quoted.  For  it  goes  to  the  fundamentals 
of  the  matter. 

If  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper  were  still  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  intangible  something,  too  vague  in  its 
nature  to  permit  of  any  standard  of  appraisal,  it 
might  be  sold  on  the  old  plan — under  which  the  pur¬ 
chaser  closed  his  eyes  and  hoped  for  the  best! 
But  we  are  already  on  “the  new  basis."  And  that 
means  that  advertising  space  in  a  newspaper  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  rather  definite  valuation — that  it  is  possible 
to  analyze  “producing  costs”  in  regard  to  advertis¬ 
ing  apace  and  to  condemn  policies  which  inflate 
these  costs  and  in  turn  boost  the  selling  price  of 
the  product. 

A  newspaper  is  more  than  a  manufacturing  propo¬ 
sition,  of  course.  It  is  an  Institution  doing  a  manu¬ 
facturing,  wholesaling,  jobbing,  and  retailing  busi¬ 
ness.  For  the  convenience  of  the  public  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  accessible  offices  should  be  maintained  for 
i»oth  the  classifltKi  advertising  and  the  editorial  de¬ 
partments — offices  so  centrally  located  that  the  time 
of  patrons  may  be  conserved.  But  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business,  the  wholesale  distributing, 
etc.,  are  necessarily  better  served  by  a  factory  loca¬ 
tion  not  too  remote  from  freight  depots  and  postal 
facilities.  The  problem  of  keeping  units  of  a  plant 
in  close  touch,  even  though  scattered  in  different 
section.s,  has  been  solved  in  New  York  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  is  still  getting  along  without  the  big 
new.spapcr  home  which  the  people  have  so  long  an¬ 
ticipated  that  he  would  build. 

This  theme  on  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  written  so 
convincingly  is  a  live  problem  for  all  publishers  and 
will  h.ive  increasing  consideration  in  the  period  of 
business  development  upon  which  we  are  entering. 


Howard  DAVIS,  who  assumes  the  business 
management  of  the  New  York  Tribune  on 
March  18,  carries  with  him  to  his  new  sphere  of 
activity  the  cordial  good  wishes  of  a  list  of  friends 
as  long  as  any  man  in  the  newspaper  field  could 
mu.ster.  In  the  ten  years  during  which  he  has 
figured  so  big  in  the  Hearst  organization  be  has 
established  a  reputation  for  result-getting  which 
places  him  in  the  very  forefront  of  advertising 
men.  If  a  straw  vote  could  be  taken  among  the 
agency  men,  space  buyers  for  national  advertisers, 
and  business  office  men  of  the  New  York  paiierajt 
is  a  safe  prediction  that  he  would  be  pronounced 
the  best  advertising  salesman  in  New  York.  He 
wins  confidence  in  the  process  of  winning  business 
That  he  will  justify,  on  the  Tribune,  the  high  ex¬ 
pectations  held  for  him  because  of  his  great  record 
on  the  Hearst  papers  is  assured. 


THE  RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVICE 

There  are  few  occupations  in  which  men  are 
put  to  the  test  more  relentlessly  than  In  the 
daily  routine  of  a  railway  mail  clerk.  These 
men  become  master  workmen  only  after  years  of 
devotion  to  a  task  which  carries  with  it  only  mod¬ 
erate  money  rewards  at  best,  yet  which  exacts  from 
each  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  the  boon  of  a  regulated 
scheme  of  life. 

The  service  calls  for  men  of  native  Intelligence, 
plus  education;  of  concentration  on  the  work  in 
hand;  men  who  ignore  almost  entirely  the  element 
of  personal  comfort;  who  are  capable  of  working  at 
high  tension  without  losing  their  heads;  men  physi¬ 
cally  fit;  men  with  fine  memories — men  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Obviously,  this  service  should  be  one  in  which  flt- 
ness  is  rewarded  by  appreciation  and  in  which  every¬ 
thing  possible  is  done  to  assure  the  creature  com¬ 
fort  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  workers.  The 
railway  mail  clerk  should  earn  a  good  salary  front 
the  first — for  only  high  class  men  should  be  selected 
for  the  service.  The  salary  should  mount  at  reason¬ 
able  Intervals  through  the  years  in  which  faithful 
service  is  rendered. 

Obviously,  while  discipline  is  essential,  autocratic 
rule,  domineering  methods,  should  be  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  It  is  claimed  that  the  loss  of  man  power 
through  the  demands  of  the  war  did  not  amount  to 
so  much  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  resignations  due 
to  the  treatment  accorded  the  men.  In  the  army  of 
men  employed — in  the  neighborhood  of  nineteen 
thousand — will  bo  found,  always,  a  high  proportion 
who  chafe  under  a  system  which  accords  to  them 
such  treatment  as  common  menials  receive.  Men 
of  high  spirit  resent  petty  official  tyrannies.  This, 
we  are  assured,  is  the  underlying  cause  for  the 
breakdown  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  during  the 
war.  “Efficiency  and  Economy,”  denominated  the 
twin  E’s  in  the  service,  are  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  demoralization,  this  loss  of  morale.  In 
the  army  of  workera 

The  “efficiency”  aim  has  been  frustrated  through 
the  adoption,  it  is  widely  charged,  of  “slave-driving” 
methods  with  the  workers.  The  “economy”^  aim, 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  space  basis  instead 
of  the  weight  basis,  narrowed  the  working  facilities 
on  cars,  thus  adding  to  the  hardships  of  the  clerka 
That  changes  in  the  organization  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  fifteen  divisional 
superintendents  in  the  service  on  March  4,  191S,  only 
one  now  remains.  If  their  successors  were  selected 
because  of  their  superior  qualifications,  the  fact  is 
not  attested  by  the  results — for  it  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  service  Is  far  less  efficient  than  for¬ 
merly. 

We  shall  have  an  efficient  Railway  Mall  Service 
only  when  we  pay  for  and  secure  men  of  capacity, 
making  the  service  one  to  attract  and  hold  such 
men,  and  when  we  realize  that  the  American  people 
want  the  best  possible  mail  distribution.  Irrespective 
of  the  earnings,  proflts  or  losses  of  the  department 


An  evidence  of  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  back 
towards  business  activity  on  peace  time  lines  Is 
found  in  the  statistics  showing  the  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  lineage  in  the  newspapers  of  three  dozen 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1919  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1918.  This  information  has  been  secured  by 
Editor  &  Purlishrs  from  newspapers  in  cities  rang¬ 
ing  above  fifty  thousand  population.  The  figures 
show  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  going  to  the  newspapers — a 
barometer  of  the  nation’s  bui^ness  conditions  which 
is  unfailing. 
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THE  FOUNDATION 

UT  of  the  war  will  come  one  family  reunion  of 
vast  portent  to  the  world — the  restoration  of 
cordial  friendship  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  This  reunion  is  well 
under  way.  Our  British  friends  of  the  press  have 
entertained  several  delegations  of  American  news¬ 
paper  men  as  their  guests  In  England — the  British 
and  American  correspondents  at  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  presented  a  united  front  against  the  policy  of 
a  stifled  press — and  now  we  are  having  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  and  of  getting  better  acquainted  with 
such  Britons  as  Philip  Glbba 
Charles  M.  Lincoln,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  World,  returning  from  the  Peace  Conference, 
said,  in  Editor  A  Publisher  of  last  week: 

“There  is  a  very  good  feeling  between  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  correspondents.  They  have  respect 
for  each  other,  recognizing  each  other's  good  quali¬ 
ties  and  appreciating  each  other’s  methods  for  the 
constituencies  they  serve.” 

This  “very  good  feeling,”  this  respect  based  upon 
understanding  of  each  other,  is  a  foundation  stone 
in  the  new  structure  of  world  peace  and  progress 
which  we  are  starting  to  build.  When  the  newspa¬ 
per  men  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  United 
States  hold  to  the  same  ideals  and  work  to  com¬ 
mon  ends,  the  peoples  of  the  great  Empire  and  of 
the  great  Republic  will  make  common  cause  on  all 
fundamental  world  policiea 
Melville  E.  Stone  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
even  more  Important  than  the  League  of  Nations 
is  a  league  of  the  press  of  all  free  eountrlea  It  is 
certain  that  the  success  of  the  great  league  would 
depend  in  great  measure  upon  the  support  of  the 
world’s  public  opinion,  guided  and  moulded  by  a  free 
press. 


THE  LIGHT  SPREADING 
ERCHANTS  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  acting 
through  their  association,  have  decided  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  trading  stamps  on  April 
1.  These  merchants  explain,  in  a  statement,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  action.  First,  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decided,  in  the  test  case  involving  the 
Washington  law,  that  States  had  the  right  to  tax 
trading  stamps  out  of  existence.  (It  will  be  recalled 
that  Justice  McKenna’s  memorable  decision  excori¬ 
ated  the  trading  stamp  evil  mercilessly,  asserting 
that  it  had  much  in  common  with  the  lottery  lure.) 
Second,  the  Pawtucket  merchants  contend  that  trad¬ 
ing  stamps  encourage  scheme  merchandising  rather 
than  sales  plans  based  upon  quality  products.  Third, 
trading  stamps  do  not  lower  selling  costs,  as  display 
advertising  does  through  increasing  the  volume  of 
sales,  as  there  still  remains  the  same  trading  stamp 
charge  on  each  article  sold. 

These  three  reasons  were  ample,  and  should  Influ¬ 
ence  merchants  elsewhere.  But  the  Pawtucket  mer¬ 
chants  also  point  out  that  the  stamp  lure  encourages 
wasteful  buying  on  the  part  of  some,  while  taxing 
ethers  for  a  supposed  benefit  never  realized.  The 
New  York  Times  Annalist  is  quoted  as  saying  that, 
in  1914,  out  of  a  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of 
stamps  and  coupons  and  premium  devices  sold,  only 
one-tenth  were  redeemed. 

Believing  that  they  are  acting  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  in  keeping  with  th^  wishes  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  they  can  give  to 
the  public  better  values  and  better  service  without 
stamps,  these  Pawtucket  merchants  have  produced 
their  new  declaration  of  independence.  Thus  the 
work  of  EkiiTOR  &  Publisher,  carried  on  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  educating  the  publishers — and  through  them 
the  local  merchants — to  the  menace  of  the  trading 
stamp,  to  its  false  pretensions  to  rank  as  legitimate 
advertising,  bears  a  steady  measure  of  fruit.  In 
the  new  day,  the  day  of  doom  for  dubious  and 
devious  devices  of  trade,  the  trading  stamp  should 
And  its  logical  fate — complete  elimination. 


Every  newspaper  can  afford  to  participate  ir. 

the  “buy  it  now”  campaign  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  has  started. 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  LOOM 

Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Alabama  contingency  at  the  Congress  of 
the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

Charles  H.  Grasty,  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  that  paper  during  the  war, 
is  home  for  a  brief  stay. 

Lowell  Thomas,  foreign  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  New  York  Globe,,  is  home 
from  duty  with  General  Allenby’s  army 
in  Palestine. 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor  of  the  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  who  has  been  attending  the 
Peace  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information,  Ottawa, 
has  returned  to  Canada.  Mr.  Dafoe 
was  attached  to  the  Canadian  delega¬ 
tion  and  his  cables  dealt  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  from  the  Canadian  standpoint. 

William  Banks,  Jr.,  news  editor  of  the 


the  navy,  is  now  business  manager  of 
the  new  symphony  orchestra  recently 
organized  in  New  York.  He  has  been 
with  the  Springfleld  (O.)  Democrat, 
Cincinnati  Post,  Chicago  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  and 
the  Evening  World. 

Peter  D.  Vroom  has  become  editor  of 
the  Mansfleld  (Ohio)  Shield. 

Edward  Danforth  is  back  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian  after  naval  service.  He 
has  learned  several  new  trades,  includ¬ 
ing  ditching  and  laundering  and  the 
gentle  art  of  stevedoring. 

Prank  H.  Beck,  whose  clever  sketches 
appear  on  the  automobile  page  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  is  a  private  in  Base 
Hospital  No.  93,  A.  P.  O.,  762  Cannes, 
France. 

Andrd  Buboseq,  an  editor  of  Le 
Temps,  Paris,  has  been  in  the  United 
States  en  route  home  from  his  post  as 
attach^  of  Ihe  French  legation  in  Pekin, 
China. 

John  E.  Green,  Jr.,  former  reporter 
and  city  editor  of  the  Houston  Post,  has 
resigned  as  U.  S.  District  Attorney  at 
Houston  because  of  differences  of  opin- 


assistant  to  the  president,  Russell  R. 
Whitman.  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  with 
the  Brooklyn  Elagle,  New  York  Herald 
and  edited  Financial  America,  be¬ 
sides  having  done  special  analytical 
work  for  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  written  many  special 
articles  on  (finance  and  business.  For 
the  past  year  he  has  been  with  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  National  War  Work  Council. 

Charles  S.  Sherwood,  manager  of  the 
special  advertising  department  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  American  on  April  1.  His 
successor  is  Crawford  Head. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Tribune  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Richard  H.  Lee, 
who  has  resumed  direction  of  vigilance 
work  for  the  A.  A.  C.  A. 

W.  H.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  carrying  his 
arm  in  a  sling  as  the  result  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  his  motor  car. 

C.  W.  Beaver  has  succeeded  Harry 
Casey  as  advertising  manager  of  the 


Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Webster,  of  the 
353d  Infantry,  a  St.  Louis  advertising 
man,  was  wounded  October  23  by  a  high 
explosive  shell,  both  legs  being  broken 
below  the  knees.  He  is  recovering  and 
is  about  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
Lieut.  Webster  was  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Koken  Barber 
Supply  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  formerly  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  Joined  the  Blaine-Thomp- 
son  Advertising  Agency,  Cincinnati,  as 
a  copy  writer. 

E.  A.  Wright  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bemis 
Brothers  Bag  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Otto  C.  Boggs,  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lowe  Brothers 
Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  made 
advertising  manager  of  the  Campbell 
Glass  Paint  Company,  St.  Louis,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  P.  Licklider,  who  now  is 
with  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company, 
St.  Louis. 

John  D.  Pursell,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ford  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  connected  with  the  Ro.ss- 


Toronto  Globe,  who  has  spent  the  last 
three  months  In  London  and  Paris,  In 
the  interests  of  his  paper,  arrived  back 
in  Toronto  last  week. 

James  Simpson,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  writers  on  labor  subjects  in 
Canada,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
the  Toronto  Star  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  the  various  enterprises  of  the  Labor 
Educational  Publishers’  Ltd.,  Including 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Banner. 

G.  H.  K.  Mitford,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Sunday  World  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Press  Club,  has  es- 
tablKshed  the  Service  Bureau,  which  un¬ 
dertakes  publicity  work  of  all  sorts. 

James  W.  Collins,  of  the  news  room 
of  the  Providence  Journal,  who  was  111 
with  pneumonia  for  several  weeks.  Is 
out  of  the  hospital  and  back  at  his  desk. 

Charles  Lannlng,  who  has  been  In 
New  York  doing  free  lance  work  for 
some  time,  has  Joined  the  Providence 
Evening  News  as  artist  and  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Walter  S.  Ball,  who  was  In  Europe 
writing  special  war  stories  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Sunday  Journal,  of  which  he  Is 
editor,  has  returned  to  his  desk. 

Mack  P.  Cretcher,  former  editor  of 
the  Sedgwick  (Kan.)  Pantagraph,  and 
Mrs.  Cretcher  will  return  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  where  Mr.  Cretcher  Is  assistant 
director  of  agriculture,  after  spending 
six  months’  vacation  In  the  States. 

Albert  T.  Reed,  of  Topeka,  formerly 
staff  artist  for  the  Kansas  aty  Journal, 
has  been  named  director  of  pictorial 
publications  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  with  headquarters  In  New 
York  city.  He  will  take  charge 
March  30. 

R.  H.  McCaw  has  quit  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  city  desk  and  has  gone  to 
the  New  York  Globe.  He  Is  known  In 
newspaper  circles  of  Kansas  City,  Den¬ 
ver,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 

L.  A.  Hoskins  has  Joined  the  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  as  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  has  worked  In  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash.,  Los  Angeles,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Cranston  Williams,  former  editor  of 
the  Amerlcus  (Ga.)  Tlmes-Recorder 
and  for  more  than  a  year  a  lieutenant 
In  the  army,  has  been  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Senator  Harris. 

F.  T.  Ranney,  formerly  night  city 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune,  Is  now  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dally  News. 

8.  B.  Macmlllen,  a  former  newspaper 
man,  who  was  recently  released  from 


ion  over  the  Government’s  new  ’phone 
rate  order.s. 

Lieut.  Harry  M.  Grayson,  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps,  has  returned  to  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  Other  soldiers  who  have 
resumed  their  duties  there  are  Lieut. 
Jerrold  Owen,  James  Olson  and  James 
Cassell. 

A.  William  Frlese,  owner  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Daily  Trade  Review,  is  editing 
the  market  page  of  the  Wisconsln- 
Newa 

George  D.  Myers,  asisstant  market 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  has 
changed  to  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Com¬ 
mercial. 

Harry  Jenkins,  former  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service  bureau 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  returned  to  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 

William  MacLeod  Raine,  author  of  a 
long  list  of  Western  novel^,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  Denver 
'Times,  deciding  that  Action  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  cannot  well  be  mixed  together, 

Cniester  T,  Crowell,  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Dallas-Galveston  News,  has 
resigned  to-become  publicity  director  for 
the  West  Texas  CJhaimiber  of  Commerce 
at  Stamford. 

John  C.  Watts,  hitherto  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  Just 
been  made  managing  editor  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Rl.)  Bulletin. 

Miss  Bertha  Hempstead,  for  several 
years  society  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Journal,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  business  unit  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  will  shortly  leave  for  her  work  In 
Franco. 

Herbert  H.  Ryan,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  previously  dramatic  editor 
of  the  Dally  News,  has  become  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Leader. 

Eric  C.  Hopwood,  managing  editor  of 
the  CHoveland  Plain  Dealer,  sailed  for 
Europe  recently  with  a  delegation  from 
the  Cleveland  (Chamber  of  Commerce. 
’Their  object  is  to  create  more  business 
In  England  and  continental  Europe  for 
their  city. 

Robert  E.  Ramsey  Is  the  new  editor  of 
Advertising  and  Selling  (Advertising 
News),  New  York. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Major  Robert  McLean,  U.  S.  A.,  re¬ 
tired,  has  returned  to  his  post  in  the 
publisher’s  oAflce  of  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Klrtland  Allen  Wll.son,  Ananclal 
writer  and  authority,  has  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Commercial  as 


Atlanta  Georgian. 

U.  S.  G.  Welch,  formerly  with  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  now  with 
the  New  York  Tribune,  handling  the 
"food  stuffs’’  classiAcation. 

Harry  H.  Kentor,  late  country  circu¬ 
lator  for  the  Washington  Times,  has 
become  circulation  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Times. 

Arthur  Elliott  Sproul  has  left  the  New 
York  American  to  become  manager  of 
Anancial  advertising  for  the  Sun. 

Fred  Kingsbury  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  State  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  He  was  formerly  on  the  copy 
desk.  The  State  editor  Is  Fred  Charles. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Miss  Mary  E.  Ellis  has  been  elected 
chairman.  Miss  Lucy  C.  Thayer  vice- 
chairman,  and  Miss  Catherine  Mahool 
secretary  of  the  woman’s  department  of 
the  Baltimore  Ad  Club. 

C.  White  Rosevear  has  succeeded  W. 
Lane  Dilg  on  the  staff  of  the  Borland 
Advertising  Agency,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A.  A.  Schell,  of  the  Schell  Music  Club, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  new 
Chico  (Cal.),  Ad  Club. 

Capt.  L.  H.  Stevens  has  Joined  the 
Chambers  Advertising  Agency,  New 
Orleans. 


Major  Edward  J.  W.  Proflfitt,  formerly 
a  Providence  (R.  I.)  advertising  agent, 
has  been  detailed  a  member  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff  Corps  for  the  period  of  the 
existing  emergency. 

^Charles  McDougall  Fallen,  who  was 
automobile  editor  of  the  New  York  Prc.ss 
and  on  the  foreign  advertising  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Mail,  is  now  with  J.  P.  McKin¬ 
ney  &  Son,  special  repre.scntatives.  New 
York,  after  returning  from  overseas  K. 
of  C.  service. 

Lieut.  Russell  Gomez  has  returned  to 
the  Graphic  Newspapers,  New  York,  as 
Eastern  manager  in  charge  of  roto¬ 
gravure  advertisement  development  work 
east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh.  John  J. 
Mehlem,  of  Chicago,  will  be  Western 
manager. 

Ned  Hastings  has  been  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Ad  Club. 

Paul  E.  Kendall,  formerly  with  the 
Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  made  advertising  manager  of  the 
Long-Bell  Lumber  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  In  Kansas  City. 

George  B.  Sharpe,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  addres.scd 
the  Junior  Advertising  Club  last  evening 
on  “Selling  the  Farmer.’’ 


The  Santa  Barbara 
News  Has  Signed  A 
Contract  For  The 
Haskin  Service  For 
One  Year. 
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INLAND  PUBLISHERS  PREPARING 
FOR  BIG  FUTURE  PROBLEMS 

Recent  Convention  Brought  Out  Many  Valuable  Suggestions — 
Post  Office  Service  Resented — Alliance  with  A.  N.  P.  A.  as 
Sectional  Body  Considered,  but  Not  Acted  Upon. 

OWINt;  to  (ho  heavy  demand  for  space  in  the  recent  issue  of  Kditok  &  PuB- 
Msiii:ii  containing  the  report  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association's  annual 
meeting  in  t'hicago,  consideralde  detail  of  the  discussions  on  important  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  matters  was  held  over  for  future  publication,  being  in  the 
nature  of  general  current  interest. 

Speaking  of  the  meeting  to  Kditok  &  Piblisiiek,  one  member  .said:  “The 
one  thing  that  impi'essed  me  more  during  the  convention  than  any  other  was 
the  close  attention  paid  to  eveo'  word  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  not  that 
iT'stle.ss  shifting  Imck  and  forth,  leaving  the  room  and  coming  liack,  smoking, 
laughing,  that  is  so  often  the  ca.si',  especially  in  the  liack  end  of  the  room. 
Kvery  news|>ai>er  man  wanted  to  get  onto  his  feet  during  the  general  talk  to 
tell  how  much  he  had  gotten  out  of  the  meeting  and  the  previous  meetings. 

Proper  Church  Ads  Pay  Big  Dividends 
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“The  opinion  was  generally  expressed 
that  they  got  more  than  their  money’s 
worth.  The  way  the  money  has  been 
flowing  in  at  increased  dues  since  the 
bills  were  sent  out  .several  days  ago  is 
mo.st  gratifying.” 

One  very  IHx'ral  minded  publisher 
related  his  experience  during  the  past 
six  weeks  with  a  prominent  church  In 
bis  city  of  40,000  people.  Very  few  of 
the  churches  do  anything  more  with  him 
than  to  take  the  free  eight  or  ten  line 
notice  which  is  printed  Saturday.  One 
church  employed  an  advertising  writer 
who  is  really  good  at  the  work.  It 
.started  out  by  using  thirty  and  forty 
inch  displays  in  the  three  papers  of  the 
town  every  Saturday.  New  cuts  were 
made  of  the  pa.stor  and  of  the  ushers 
and  others  who  would  extend  a  wel¬ 
come. 

Putting  Money  Into  Their  Papers 
One  cut  was  used  »'ach  Saturday  and 
the  ad  man  wrote  .some  right  gooil 
copy.  His  experience  up  to  date  is  that 
the  morning  service  has  increa.sed  50 
per  cent,  in  attendance  and  the  evening 
service  has  doubled.  The  extra  receipts 
(plate)  have  more  than  taken  care  of 
the  advertising  expense. 

All  shields  were  up  when  any  one 
dared  to  suggest  premiums  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  cut  rate  subscription 
and  premiums  are  pretty  much  weeded 
out  of  the  Inland,  although  there  are  a 
few  that  are  still  indulging.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  said:  “The  checking  up  which  we 
have  had  on  these  papers  .shows  that 
they  have  made  no  gain  in  the  last  year. 
The  Inland  memliers.  as  a  rule,  believe 
in  putting  the  money  into  the  paper 
sufficiently  to  make  it  sell  on  its  merits.” 

Many  memliers  personally  expressed 
themselves  as  having  every  a.ssurance 
that  .subscription  li.sts  will  be  kept  up 
this  year  without  undue  .solicitation  and 
that  advertising  is  going  to  be  better, 
judging  from  the  earnings  in  January. 
The  impression  was  that  each  month 
this  year  will  .show  a  gain  over  the 
.same  month  la.st  year. 

I’Uii  for  A.  N.  P.  A.  .\ffiliation 
One  of  the  oldest  and  mo.st  able  In¬ 
land  memliers  addres.sed  the  meeting 
very  forcefully  on  the  subject  of  co- 
op<‘rating  with  the  X.  N.  P.  .\.  Presi¬ 
dent  X.  W.  Peterson  also  emphasized 
tills  in  his  opening  remarks. 

The  member  referred  to  gave  a  very 
sti-ong  ai-gument  in  favor  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  approaching  the  Inland  In  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  it  in  as  a  .sectional 
iKxly,  permitting  the  meetings  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  lie  continued  as  they  are  now. 
This  was  not  new,  of  course,  as  it  had 
lieen  talked  Itefore,  but  It  was  so 
foriiljy  stated  and  in  line  with  the 


progre.s.sive  spirit  prevailing  that  it  was 
looked  upon  favorably  by  many  in  at¬ 
tendance,  although  (Tie  others  did  not 
discuss  it  publicly.  The  matter  was 
dropped  without  any  action  by  the  con¬ 
vention. 

President  Peterson’s  idea,  as  stated 
to  the  convention,  is  that  publishers 
should  learn  to  “demon.strate”  their 
newspapers,  just  as  manufacturers  of 
coffee  and  cocoa  and  other  products 
demonstrate  their  wares.  “VVe  can 
match  them  in  that  we  are  willing  to 
give  several  .sample  copies  as  a  taste 
of  our  product,  but  we  are  not  willing 
to  .send  our  product  for  weeks  free  in 
oi-der  to  convince,  any  more  than  the 
manufacturer  of  coffee  is  willing  to 
supply  residents  of  this  city  with  coffee 
for  a  period  of  time  without  charge,” 
Mr.  Peterson  declared. 

How  to  Demonstrate  Newspapers 

“I  believe  thoroughly  in  ‘demonstrat¬ 
ing;’  I  have  practiced  it  for  many  years, 
and  after  training  my  travelling  agents 
to  become  thoroughly  posted  in’ the  re¬ 
liableness  of  the  news  and  general  read¬ 
ing  matter,  I  find  they  are  off  like  race 
horses  with  a  line  of  talk  which  demon¬ 
strates  and  wins. 

“To  be  sure,  we  have  our  men  come 
in  contact  with  competitors,  one  or  two 
in  our  own  neighborhood,  who  are  giv¬ 
ing  away  farm  papers  and  knickknacks 
of  every  kind.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  decade,  yet  we  have  kept 
a  circulation  that  Is  worth  more  than 
the  money  we  ask  the  advertiser. 

“I  have  weeded  out  the  cheap  man 
who  wants  to  cut  corners  to  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing,  so  that  we  feel  that 
our  circulation  is  on  a  pure  gold  ba.sls 
— too  i)er  cent,  efficient  for  the  adver- 
tisera 

Only  Honesty  Pays 

“To  u.se  my  own  words,  ‘We  have 
gotten  our  maple  sugar  camp — circu¬ 
lation— in  order  and  the  sap  is  all 
lioiled  down  to  pure  sugar.’ 

“I  have  spread  this  prop.aganda 
among  Inland  memliers  for  a  numlier  of 
years,  and  many  of  them  have  agreed 
with  me.  Those  who  have  not  already 
l>een  practicing  along  this  line  have 
taken  it  up  with  great  succe.ss.  Work¬ 
ing  upon  this  theory,  we  do  lose  some 
siib.scribers.  but  we  are  making  circula¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  more  per  inch  per 
thou.sand  than  forced  growth,  and  I 
iK'lieve  the  advertisers  are  beginning  to 
recognize  this  truth.  Not  all  of  them 
will  admit  it  by  word  of  mouth,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  .signing  a  contract 
they  make  a  full  confession,  as  it  were. 

“I  think  the  majority  of  Inland  mem- 
la'rs  Itelieve  most  thoroughly  that  the- 
publisher  who  thinks  he  can  by  trickery 


slip  something  through  that  Is  not  hon¬ 
est  and  straightforward  is  a  loser  and 
not  worthy  of  Imitating.” 

One  member  who  was  in  attendance 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  stated: 

“The  big  publishers  were  formerly 
just  as  Irregular  in  their  habits  and 
business  methods  as  some  of  us  smaller 
publishers  when  we  began  to  reform, 
eight  or  ten  years  ago.  They  have 
learned  through  long  years  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  their  neighbors  and  competi¬ 
tors  that  there  Is  some  good  in  them  all, 
and  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  make 
them  all  100  per  cent,  perfect  In  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  That  is  what  the  Inland 
members  wanted  to  be  able  to  say  about 
those  of  this  Central  Northwest  organ¬ 
ization.” 

Post  Office  Inefficiency 
No  w’ord  was  heard  in  favor  of  repeal¬ 
ing  the  “zone”  second-class  po.stal  law. 
Many  members  did  in.si.st  that  the  In¬ 
land  use  its  infiuence  to  have  that  law 
stand  just  where  it  is  for  the  present 
at  least.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  relief  when  a  change  of  Admin¬ 
istration  comes  and  they  would  rather 
trust  the  new  Admini.stration  to  handle 
this  postal  law  than  to  have  It  made 
over  by  the  men  who  are  in  power  at 
present. 

There  was  the  strongest  kind  of  feel¬ 
ing  again.st  Postmaster-General  Burle- 
.son. 

One  publisher  said:  “The  Post  Office 
service  has  been  so  bad  that  our  news¬ 
paper  business  has  lost  many  thousands 
of  dollara  While  we  are  paying  a 
higher  rate  for  service,  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  service  of  former  years.  In 
our  own  territory  Democratic  post- 
ma.sters  are  openly  carrying  many 
i-opies  of  the  Democratic  paper  of  the 
city  and  handing  them  out  as  specimen 
copies,  with  the  suggestion  that  patrons 
of  the  office  take  that  paper. 

“We  have  made  complaints,  but  com¬ 
plaints  have  no  effect:  it  is  a  most  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  affairs.  I  have 
run  a  Republican  newspaper  all  of  my 
life,  but  never  have  I  allowed  the  paper 
to  be  biassed  by  politics,  nor  have  I 
allowed  any  of  my  men  to  approach 
Republican  postmasters  for  their  In¬ 
fluence  and  help.  I  think  the  practice 
of  .some  of  the  Democratic  papers  Is 
most  reprehensible,  aqd  while  this 
underhand  work  Is  not  Injuring  us 
much,  it  is  annoying  to  me  because  it 
is  fundamentally  wrong. 

Zone  Principle  Approved 
“People  are  more  independent  think¬ 
ing  than  ever  before;  they  believe  in 
justice  and  right  to  a  grreater  degree 
than  ever  before,  and  they  resent  the 
man  who  engages  in  trickery  and  de¬ 
ceit.” 

The  general  belief  among  the  Inland 
members  seemed  to  be  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  is  right — that  the  law  may  not  be 
equitable  and  entirely  fair  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  and  it  .should  be  revised  but  not 
repealed;- that  the  paper  getting  a  long 
haul  .should  pay  more  for  it  than  the 
paper  taken  a  short  di.stance. 

One  of  the  members  related  having 
received  figures  direct  from  the  research 
department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  which  showed  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  had  gross  earnings  of  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year  of  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  Ladles’  Home  Journal’s 
gro.ss  advertising  earnings  amounted  to 
twenty-two  millions. 

“We  know,”  he  said,  “that  the  peri¬ 
odical  publications  are  making  money; 
at  h-ast  we  have  every  evidence  of  it. 
’riiey  are  making  more  money  than  the 
small  daily  newspapers  proportionately. 
They  deserve  to  have  no  advantage 


over  other  publications.  It  may  be  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  be 
run  as  a  money-making  concern;  even 
so,  second-class  mail  matter  should  be 
paid  for  according  to  service  given  by 
Uncle  Sam. 

“The  impression  is  that  the  periodical 
publications  feel  that  they  are  extreme¬ 
ly  strong  through  their  organizations,) 
and  therefore  they  have  tremendous  in¬ 
fiuence  and  large  funds  with  which  to 
promote  their  propaganda  for  special 
legislation  which  will  relieve  them  of 
work  and  equitable  payment  of  post¬ 
age.” 

Sectionalizing  Not  Feared 

Another  member  relieved  him.sclf 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  a  lot 
of  tommyrot  being  written  and  printed 
throughout  the  country  to  the  effect 
that  the  zone  system  la  going  to  sec- 
tionalize  this  country.  From  his  view¬ 
point,  this  country  is  too  big  and  too 
independent  to  be  sectionallzed.  He 
thought  that  if  the  people  in  California 
•wanted  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  they 
were  willing  to  pay  extra  money  to  get 
it.  They  had  the  money  to  do  this,  and 
there  was  no  complaint  among  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  according  to  his  experience  as 
related  by  different  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

He  asked:  “Where  has  any  circula¬ 
tion  been  reduced  on  account  of  the 
zone  charge  for  postage?”  He  said: 
“Apparently  most  circulations  have  been 
increased.  There  have  been  instances 
where  papers  have  been  ‘put  out  of 
business,’  so  to  speak,  but  they  were 
not  well  founded.  They  had  no  real 
excuse  for  existence.”  The  very  fact 
that  they  were  put  out  of  business  was 
ample  proof  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  speaker. 


MRS.  MARKBREIT  SOLE  OWNER 


Settles  Receivership  Proceedings  by 
Taking  Over  the  Cincinnati  Volksbialt 
Cincinnati,  March  8. — Following  her 
petition  for  a  receiver  for  the  Volksblatt, 
Mrs.  Bertha  F.  Markbreit  has  taken 
over  the  paper  as  sole  owner.  She  is 
the  widow  of  Col.  Leopold  Markbreit, 
who  was  for  years  publisher  of  the 
paper.  Recently  Mrs.  Markbreit  sued 
as  president  of  the  company  and  as  a 
creditor  for  $13,623.63,  advanced  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  publication.  The  company 
filed  answer  admitting  the  debt  and  a 
chattel  mortgage  covering  it,  and  Judge 
Darby  gave  Mrs.  Markbreit  judgment 
for  the  amount  This  offset  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  making  the  sale  merely 
cover  her  claim.  Mrs.  Markbreit  sought 
to  have  the  stockholders  contribute  to 
a  fund  to  continue  the  paper,  according 
to  their  liability,  but  this  was  refused. 


Lancaster  Examiner  Changes  Hands 
Lancastkk,  Pa.,  March  8. — The  Even¬ 
ing  Examiner  has  been  pur<ha.«ed  by 
Samuel  R.  Slaymaker,  pre.sident  of  the 
Slaymaker  Lock  Company  and  his  .son, 
S.  C.  Slaymaker.  The  si'Ilers  are 
Fred  A.  Achey  and  W.  Frank  Gorrecht. 
Clinton  Coffin  of  Spokane,  Wa.sh.,  will  be 
managing  editor,  and  L.  P.  Rotherfoiil, 
late  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  will  be 
circulation  manager. 


Buys  Meridian  Dispatch 
MiaiiDiAN,  'Mis.s.,  March  8. — ^Ray  F. 
Frazer,  formerly  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.),  Tribune,  has  purchased  the  con¬ 
trolling  interests  in  the  morning  Dis¬ 
patch  and  is  now  editor  and  puldisher. 
Mr.  Frazer  has  been  a  reporter  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  New  York,  St.  Paul  and  elsewhere. 
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JONES  TO  CONTINUE 
A.  B.  C.  POLICIES 


New  President  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Cirru- 
lalions,  Long  a  Director,  in  Thorough 
Accord  with  Manager  Clague  on  All 
Essentials  of  Organization’s  Work 


In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Editor  & 
PiiBUSHKR,  under  date  March  7,  in  which 
he  comments  upon  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations,  L.  B.  Jones,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
says: 

“Let  me  assure  you,  first  of  all,  that 
I  have  no  radical  ideas  to  put  over,  and 
that  I  do  not  feel  my  responsibili¬ 
ties  have  greatly  increased.  After  all, 
tlie  president  of  an  organization  such 
as  the  A.  B.  C.  is  not  so  different  from 
any  other  conscientious  director,  except 
that  he  has  to  wield  the  gavel  at  cer¬ 
tain  meetings  and  once  a  year  announce 
that  ‘we  have  with  us  to-night.’ 

“The  A.  B.  C.  is,  as  it  should  be,  run 
by  its  very  able  Board  of  Directors, 
with  the  live-wire  help  of  its  managing 
director,  Stanley  Clague.  For  something 
like  five  years  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  directorate  and  during  that  time 
have  often  been  impressed  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice  the  directors  have  made 
in  order  to  attend  the  meetings  and 
with  the  patience  they  have  exhibited  in 
going  into  the  minute.st  details  of  all 
propositions  brought  before  them.  This 
has  been  especially  noticeable  when  in¬ 
tricate  auditing  problems  have  come  up 
where  one  publisher  has  felt  that  an¬ 
other  had  been  getting,  or  might  in  the 
future  get,  some  advantage  from  a  rul¬ 
ing  made  regarding  .some  phase  of  an 
audit.  The  way  these  men  have  stuck 
to  the  task  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
such  problems,  though  not  in  any  way 
personally  interested  in  the  Immediate 
ta.sk  before  them,  is  proof  of  their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  of  the  fact  that  they  realize 
that,  fir.st  of  all,  the  A.  B.  C.  must  be 
fair  to  all  and  thorough  in  its  work. 

“The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
had  at  one  time  a  rough  road  to  travel. 
It  had  a  depleted  treasury  and,  worse 
than  that,  was  badly  behind  with  its 
audit.s.  But  the  men  behind  it  had  con¬ 
viction,  nerve,  and  foresight.  They  did 
not  try  to  retrench  by  making  slip-shod 
audits;  they  ral.sed  the  dues  to  the  point 
where  we  were  on  a  self-sustaining 
basi.s.  We  have  caught  up  with  our 
audits  and  have  ample  money  in  the 
treasury  to  continue  with  efficiency. 

Giving  Publisher  Full  Credit 

“1  have  no  desire  to  state  my  personal 
jtlans  and  policies.  It  is  the  "policy  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  give  to  the 
publisher  full  credit  for  all  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  that  he  has  and  to  place  the 
information  liefore  the  advertiser  in 
•such  an  intelligent  manner  that  he  can 
(liiickly  decide  for  himself  the  value  of 
that  circulation  to  him.  It  is  the  further 
policy  of  the  lioard  to  do  the  work  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor  ami  as  economically 
as  possible. 

“Knowing  how  well  the  board  stands 
together,  bow  earnest  it  is  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  shall  be  my 
policy  to,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  help  It 
give  to  the  entire  membership  just  that 
service  the  A.  B.  C.  was  organized  for 
— clear,  honest  and  under.standable 
audits." 


Walter  Rck,  who  was  in  the  navy, 
has  returned  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
taken  charge  of  the  Associated  Press 
office  at  night. 


DEMAND  EXPLANATION 
OF  N.  A.  C.  E.  FUND 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

“Mr.  Kroh’s  references  to  Senator 
Harding  are  correct.  A  mi.stake  was 
■made  by  a  member  of  our  office  force  in 
the  first  telegrams  sent  out,  but  these 
were  Immediately  recalled  by  me  and 
explanations  made  to  the  senders  ot 
checks,  which  were  returned. 

“Regarding  expen.se  accounts  for  the 
work  of  raising  the  State  funds,  each 
State  fund  director  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
duct  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  raised 
for  payment  of  all  expen.ses  incurred. 
Mr.  Kroh  him.seif  set  the  I’enn.sylvania 
quota  at  IIOO.OOO,  hut  I  have  no  i-nowl- 
edge  how  lie  comes  to  figure  his  author¬ 
ized  deduction  as  $76,000. 

“We  cannot  allow  the  name  of  the 
prominent  people  bclilnd  us  in  this 
fight  on  Bolshevi.sm  to  l>e  made  public 
—  for  .safety's  .sake.  Already  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  anonymous  threats  and  mu.st 
take  every  means  of  protecting  our 
backers.” 

Telegraphic  inquiries  .sent  by  Editor 
&  Publisher  to  the  pre.sident  of  each  of 
the  eight  chapters  of  the  N.  A.  C.  E. 
asking  whether  or  not  his  division  had 
endorsed  the  N.  A.  C.  E.  campaign, 
brought  replies  showing  that  only  one 
blanch — lllinoi.s— was  conducting  a 
money  .solicitation  drive. 

“Excessive  Zeal,”  Says  Mrtiardell 

Regarding  his  connection  witii  the 
N.  A.  C.  E.,  Roy  McCardell  said; 

“I  have  had  no  connei-tion  with  the 
anti-Bolshevik  campaign  since  March 
1.  I  withdrew  in  writing  and  had  my 
withdrawal  accepted  by  Clyde  P.  Steen, 
and  Grant  S.  Wliitslar. 

‘‘My  withdrawal  was  simply  because,  in 
an  exce.ss  of  zeal,  led  on,  I  Itelieve,  by  what 
seemed  to  be  the  overwhelming  success 
of  the  movement,  mi.stakcs  were  made 
in  u.sing  the  names  of  several  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  as  definite  officer,s  of  the 
varous  committees,  when  the.se  gentle¬ 
men  had  simply  given  their  names  in 
support  of  the  movement. 

“I  have  every  confidence  in  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  alk  who  were  concerned  in  the 
propo.sed  campaign,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  my  withdrawing  from  the  campaign 
there  was  no  money  accepted  from  any 
source  for  the  expen.ses.  The  preiim- 
inary  expenses  were  advanced  at  first 
by  the  City  Editor  Publi.shing  roini>any, 
Inc.,  and  later,  it  is  my  understamiing, 
by  Grant  S.  Whit.slar,  who  is,  1  believe, 
the  director  of  the  campaign.” 


lonoi 


Service 


For  years  “service”  in  advertising  trade 
journalism  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
publishing  news  of  the  field,  together  with 
ideas  culled  from  men  in  various  branches 
of  activities  in  that  particular  field. 

No  trade  paper  was  complete  without  this 
kind  of  news,  and  no  trade  paper  is  com¬ 
plete  without  it  now. 

Many  trade  papers  furnish  such  informa¬ 
tion — and  stop  there. 


g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  gone  fur-  | 
ther  than  this.  Not  satisfied  with  doing 
what  other  trade  papers  were  doing, 
and  doing  it  better,  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  gone  deeply  into  research 
fi  work,  digging  up  facts,  figures  and  various  | 
'  kinds  of  statistics  related  to  newspaper 
making,  until  now  it  is  neither  a  luxury  nor  a 
mere  help — it  is  a  positive  necessity  known 
g  and  appreciated,  not  only  by  MAKERS  of  g 
o  newspapers,  but  by  USERS  of  newspapers.  2 


The  FACT  that  the  big  majority  of  the 
,  members  of  the  American  Advertisers’  1 
§  Association  are  paid  subscribers  to  Q 
EDITOR  (&  PUBLISHER,  together  with  the 
FACT  that  NINETY  PER  CENT,  of  the 
recognized  advertising  agencies  of  the 
country  are  paid  subscribers  to  EDITOR  o 
g  &  PUBLISHER  is  significant.  g 


Whitman  Bailey  has  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  Providence  Evening  News  as  .1 
cartoonist. 


Louis  Cohen  News  Co. 

20  VESEY  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY 

LOCAL  DISTRIBUTERS 

of  Editor  &  Publisher 

AND  PROMOTERS 

OF  OTHER 

HIGH  CLASS 
MAGAZINES 

Covering  all  first  class  hotels 
and  prominent  stands. 

Personal  contact  with  trade. 

Display  service  guaranteed. 


Service,  especially  the  right  kind  of  service, 
pays  those  who  render  it,  just  as  it  pays 
g  those  who  receive  it. 
o 


Advertising  Rates  on  Request 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

o  The  Oldest  Publishers’  and 

D  Advertisers’  Journal  in  America 

“Grows  Younger  as  It  Grows  Older”  g 

,  1117  World  Building  New  York  City 

o 
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INEFFICIENCY  IN  RAILWAY  MAIL 
SERVICE  CHARGED  TO  SYSTEM 

"Efficiency  and  Economy”  Policies  of  Mr.  Burleson  Cited  as 
Cause  of  Present  Deplorable  Conditions — President 
Ryan  Speaks  for  Employees. 

EJ.  IIYAX,  of  Washington,  president  of  the  Railway  Mail  Association 
(which  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Liabor),  favors 
*  Editor  &  Pubusher  with  his  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  present  ineffi¬ 
ciency  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Ryan’s  article  on  this  subject,  reproduced  herewith  in  abridged  form, 
was  prepared  for  publication  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Railway  Post  Office,  the 
official  organ  of  the  association,  and  is  offered  simultaneously  to  readers  of 
Editor  &  Plbusher  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  conditions  in  the 
department. 

Mr.  Ryan  exprewes  the  warmest  approval  of  the  effort  this  newspaper  is 
making  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  postal  service  and  tenders 
his  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent. 

“Postal  Service  Never  So  Inefficient  as  at  Present  Moment” 


Ry  E.  J.  Ryan, 

President  Railway  Mail  Association. 

Tlie  .Vmerican  public  knows  from  actual 
exiH-rience  that  the  postal  service  was 
never  so  inefficient  in  its  history  as  it 
has  lieen  during  the  past  few  years  and 
a.s  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

The  writer  speaks  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience,  having  served  a-s  a  railway  postal 
<-lerk  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  refer  to  specific  Instances 
or  records.  I  shall  depend  upon  my 
recollection  for  the  subject-matter  of 
this  story. 

Where  Efficiency  Existed 
I>et  me  go  back  to  the  years  when 
real  efficiency  existed  in  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice.  when  the  employees  were  satisfied 
and  contented  and  assured  of  decent 
and  respectable  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  their  superior  officials.  This  takes 
us  liack  to  any  period  preceding  the 
fall  of  1910.  I  well  recall  my  fir.st  im¬ 
pressions  of  mail  service. 

Everything  that  the  new  employees 
came  in  contact  with  .seemed  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  accuracy  and  .speed, 
"(h't  the  mail  home  to  Its  address  at 
the  earlic.st  possible  moment”  seemed 
to  be  the  inspiration  that  controlled  the 
mental  and  physical  activities  of  all. 
"Certiiinty,  Celerity  and  Security”  was 
a  fact  in  practice,  not  merely  a  eupho¬ 
nious  combination  of  words. 

Rut  in  the  fail  of  1910  the  postal 
service  was  subjected  to  the  theories 
and  ideals  of  a  self-appointed  .super¬ 
man  in  the  person  of  the  then  Post- 
master-deneral  Frank  Hitchcock.  Hitch¬ 
cock  Issued  an  order  to  "fake  up  the 
slack.”  And  his  ambition  was  to  report 
a  surplus  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I'nder  Hitchcock’s  efforts  the  Railway 
Mail  Service!  was  hit  particularly  hard. 
Space  and  time  will  not  permit  of  any 
detailed  reference  to  the  unwise  and 
injurious  policies  then  applied. 

“Take  Up  the  Slack,”  said  Hilclirork 
Then  in  the  change  of  political  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Government  came  the  pre.s- 
ent  Postmaster-General.  Albert  Sidney 
Rurle.son.  It  .seems  that  .since  the  day 
he  took  offlcHi  he  h.as  been  obse.ssed 
with  a  determination  to  outdl.stance  his 
prcslecessor  in  the  matter  of  reporting 
the  postal  service  as  a  money-making 
institution  for  the  Federal  Government. 
It  may  be  that  he  has  attained  his  x)er- 
sonal  desire,  but  when  he  tells  the  postal 
employees  and  the  Auierlcan  people 
that  the  postal  service  has  reached  a 
standard  of  efficiency  the  hlghe.st  known 
in  its  hl.story  nobody  l.s  fooled — nobody 
believes  it. 

Rriefly,  the  contributing  factors  that 
have  caused  the  breakdown  in  the  sys¬ 


tem  may  be  placed  in  two  classes,  viz.: 
mi.streatment  and  abu.se  of  employees 
and  utter  disregard  for  the  people’s 
de.sirc  for  good  .service. 

Process  of  Disorganization 

Referring  to  the  first  class,  the  Post- 
Office  I>epartment  has  cau.sed  wide¬ 
spread  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
among  the  efficient  and  overworked 
railway  postal  clerks.  A  record  of 
abuses  covers  recent  years  in  the  Rail¬ 
way  Mail  Service.  We  recall  that  the 
Railway  Mail  Service  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized,  and  as  a  result  of  this  reorgani¬ 
zation  railway  postal  clerks  were  forced 
to  accept  reductions  in  salaries.  The 
word  “forced”  Is  used  advisedly.  Rail¬ 
way  post  office  lines  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  and  clerks  have  been  required 
to  move  their  families  to  new  terminals, 
sometimes  a  di.stance  of  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  from  former  places 
of  residence,  away  from  friends,  asso¬ 
ciates  and  relative.s.  The  pathos  of 
Ixmgfellow’s  “Evangeline”  be.speaks  the 
hardships  that  .some  of  these  faithful 
Government  employees  have  endured. 
Their  loyalty  to  families  and  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  has  compelled  silence. 

In  some  of  these  instances  the  em¬ 
ployees  had  to  dispose  of  homes  fully 
or  partly  paid  for.  No  reimbursement 
of  the  expenses  entailed  or  financial 
'oss  incurred  was  granted  by  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Economy  Versus  Efficiency 

Another  significant  factor  that  has 
contributed  to  Mr.  Rurlcson’s  .surplus 
is  the  policy  of  largely  manning  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  low-grade  men.  Ry  “low- 
grade”  men  we  mean  men  of  the  lowest 
or  entrance  grade  of  salary.  The  start¬ 
ling  information  has  been  received  that 
approximately  8,000  of  these  men  were 
connected  with  the  service  from  the 
first  of  October,  1918,  to  the  middle  of 
January,  1919. 

It  is  even  more  startling  to  know  that 
a  large  majority  of  these  men  never 
took  the  Civil  Service  examination  and 
have  never  been  regularly  certified  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Is  this 
an  attempt  on  Rurleson’s  part  to  evade 
the  Civil  Service  law? 

Any  one  with  a  knowledge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  arithmetic  can  immediately 
.see  how  Burleson  .saves  money  under 
this  system — by  manning  the  service 
with  temporary  employees  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  salary  instead  of  granting  reg¬ 
ular  appointments  to  men  who  have 
proved  their  capabilities  by  passing  the 
Civil  Service  examination,  giving  them 
regular  appointments  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  enter  into  the  service  with 


the  proper  spirit  and  inspiration  and  the 
right  to  be  promoted  to  a  salary  four, 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  per  year 
greater  than  that  of  the  entrance  grade. 

The  postal  service  Is  nearer  to  the 
people  of  this  nation  than  any  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government. 
It  traverses  all  States,  counties,  munici¬ 
palities  and  townships.  It  enters  into 
every  walk  of  life,  into  the  business 
office,  and  into  the  homes  of  our  citizens, 
be  they  magnificent  residences  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson  or  the  home  of  a 
struggling  farmer  in  some  remote  com¬ 
munity. 

The  patron  of  the  service  wants  it  to 
be  efficient  and  none  have  yet  raised 
their  voices  against  any  taxes,  direct 
or  Indirect,  if  based  upon  reasonable 
and  logical  grounds  and  intended  to 
Improve  the  postal  service.  The  people 
prefer  the  service  to  be  efficient  with  a 
deficit  rather  than  inefficient  with  a 
surplus. 

Evils  of  Space  System 

But  under  the  Burleson  method  of 
doing  things  new  fads  and  fancies  have 
bepn  applied,  to  the  detriment  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
is  the  “space  system”  for  determining 
the  amount  of  compensation  due  the 
railroads  for  carrying  the  mails,  foisted 
upon  the  people  through  Burleson’s  per¬ 
sistency. 

Formerly  the  railroads  were  compen¬ 
sated  according  to  the  weight  of  mails 
carried,  and  there  was  practically  no 
limitation  as  to  the  right  of  a  postal 
employee  to  dispatch  mail  upon  any 
train  with  which  he  could  make  con¬ 
nection.  Under  the  weight  system  the 
mails  were  dispatched  promptly,  there 
was  not  any  red  tape  connected  with  it. 

Under  the  space  system  employees 
are  expected  to  confine  themselves  to 
properly  authorized  space  allowances. 
True,  they  are  expected  to  ask  for 
emergency  .space  whenever  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mail  accumulates  to  war¬ 
rant  such  request.  But  in  the  old  days 
no  piece  of  mall  was  expected  to  wait 
until  more  mail  accumulated  to  accom¬ 
pany  it  to  its  de.stination.  Mr.  Bur- 
le.son,  in  his  last  annual  report,  refers 
to  the  discontinuance  of  “frequent  and 
unnecessaiy  dispatches  of  mail.”  This 
has  been  a  source  of  amusement  to  em¬ 
ployees,  for  In  the  old  days  “there  was 
no  such  animal.”  i 

In  the  days  when  real  efficiency  ex¬ 
isted  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  unnecessary  despatch  of  mall  mat¬ 
ter  unless  it  was  due  to  an  error  on 
the  part  of  an  employee.  The  rule  was 
to  get  the  mall  to  Its  destination  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  to-day  admits  that  mail  matter 
is  being  held  until  a  sufficient  (?)  quan¬ 
tity  has  accumulated  to  fill  a  certain 
authorized  space. 

Hold  Up  to  Fill  Space 

And  to  add  to  the  congestion  of  mail 
matter  as  existing  under  the  Burleson 
policies  storage  and  railway  post  office 
service  have  been  curtailed.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  quote  the  figures  from 
the  department’s  own  records  as  offered 
In  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  Suffice  to 
say  that  annual  car  mileage  of  railway 
post  office  and  storage  car  service  has 
been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  many  mil¬ 
lions  from  the  date  when  the  space  sys-, 
tern  was  first  applied,  November  1,  1916, 
to  the  present  time. 

Al.so,  it  is  true  that  the  Postmaster- 
General’s  reports  show  more  than  the 
annual  average  increase  in  the  amount 
of  mails  handled,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
the  reports  further  show  an  actual  re¬ 


duction  in  the  number  of  Railway  Mail 
Service  employeea  It  does  not  require 
a  student  of  postal  matters  in  the  face 
of  these  actual  facts,  disclosed  in  the 
reports  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
to  understand  why  the  postal  service  to¬ 
day  is  so  inefllclent 

It  is  not  th«3  fault  of  the  individual 
employee;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  any 
given  number  of  employees.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  more  particularly  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  as  in  the  final  analysis 
he  is  responsible  for  everything  that 
happens  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Add  to  the  references  made  above  the 
fact  that  officials  of  the  postal  service 
have  ignored  the  reports  of  delayed 
mails,  the  holding  of  hundreds,  yes,  thou¬ 
sands  of  da?ks  of  mail  matter  at  terminal 
stations  for  dispatch  on  trains  upon  which 
space  is  authorized,  the  overloading  of 
the  working  or  distributing  space  in  mail 
cars  until  the  clerks  are  hampered  and 
obstructed  in  their  work,  the  policy  of 
the  officials  notifying  clerks  that  they 
did  not  have  to  report  certain  undis¬ 
tributed  mall  turned  over  at  the  ter¬ 
minals  of  their  runs,  and  we  have  some 
understanding  as  to  why  present  con¬ 
ditions  exist  in  the  postal  service. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  BAN 
ON  FREE  SPEECH 

Appeal  of  Debs  and  Frohwerk  for  New 

Trial  Refused — Espionage  Act  Not 
Interference  with  Free  Speech 
— Hope  for  Berger  Disappears 

Washington,  March  10. — ^Unanimously 
ruling  that  the  Espionage  law  is  not  an 
interference  with  the  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech  and  free  press,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to-day  sustained  the  con¬ 
victions  of  Jacob  Frohwerk,  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Staats-Zeitung,  of  Kansas 
(Tty,  and  Eugene  V.  Debs,  a  Socialist 
leader.  The  men  were  recently  found 
guilty  of  obstructing  the  war  operations 
of  the  United  States,  and  appealed  for  a 
new  trial. 

Regarding  the  Frohwerk  case.  Justice 
Holmes  declared  that  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  while  prohibit¬ 
ing  legislation  against  free  speech  as 
such,  was  obviously  not  intended  to  give 
immunity  for  every  possible  use  of 
language. 

“We  venture  to  believe,”  the  opinion 
said,  “that  neither  Hamilton,  Madison 
nor  any  other  competent  person,  then 
or  later,  ever  supposed  that  to  make 
criminal  the  counseling  of  a  murder 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  would 
be  unconstitutional  interference  with 
free  speech.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  other  counts  of  the  indictment,  if 
It  were  before  us,  we  have  decided  in 
Schenck  vs.  the  United  States,  that  a 
person  may  be  convicted  of  a  conspiracy 
to  obstruct  recruiting  by  words  of  per¬ 
suasion.” 

J.  Louis  Engdahl,  editor  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Socialist;  Victor  L.  Berger,  the  Rev. 
Irwin  SL  John  Tucker,  Adolph  Germer, 
and  William  P.  Kruse,  recently  sent¬ 
enced  to  twenty  years’  Imprisonment  for 
violating  the  Espionage  act,  were  basing 
their  hope  for  appeal  on  the  Debs-Proh- 
werk  case. 

The  Berger  case  has  been  appealed  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  from  Judge  XAndis’s  Chicago  de¬ 
cision,  and.  If  lost  there,  it  will  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

William  Zlntl,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  John  Lucas  &  Co.,  and 
assistant  to  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  general 
manager,  is  now  with  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal. 
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NEWS  OF  NEWSPAPER 
AND  AD  CRAFT  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


A  .score  of  Morkrum  machines  ha.s 
been  installed  in  the  offices  of  five  local 
morning  papers.  This  modern  system 
of  transmitting  Associated  Press  news 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  long  time 
in  New  York  and  more  recently  In 
Koston,  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Minneap¬ 
olis.  The  local  machines  are  on  the 
sending  device  that  serves  a  Newark 
paper  and  nine  New  York  papers  simul¬ 
taneously.  Paul  P.  Loeffel,  supervisor 
of  Morkrum  Installation  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Pre.ss,  directed  the  installation. 

There  are  two  machines  operating 
from  about  6  P.  M.  until  about  4  A.  M., 
with  two  reserve  machines.  The  Morse 
wire  and  apparatus  remain  in  each  office 
as  additional  precaution.  No  operators, 
it  is  .said,  will  be  relieved. 


Thomas  D.  Richter,  city  editor  of  the 
Pres.s,  entertained  the  “Grive-’em-Hell” 
Club  at  a  dinner  in  the  Racquet  Club 
Saturday  night. 


A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Ely  Bready.  He  will  be  named  James 
Hall  Bready.  The  happy  daddy  is  night 
city  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger.  The 
mother  is  Mabel  Mcllvaine,  formerly 
editorial  writer  on  the  Public  I^edger. 


W.  R.  Kritzinger  has  been  appointed 
night  city  editor  of  the  Press. 


Charles  C.  Bauer,  who  has  been  as- 
si.stant  circulation  manager  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  has  succeeded  L.  P.  Rutherford  as 
circulation  manager.  Mr.  Rutherford 
left  on  Saturday  last  to  assume  his 
new  duties  with  the  Lanca.ster  Examiner. 


Herman  L.  Collins,  who.se  "Girard” 
column  in  the  Public  Ledger  caused  a  row 
in  court  a  .short  time  ago  between  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Ledger  and  the  Evening 
Telegraph  over  the  right  of  the  Ledger 
to  continue  to  u.se  the  nom  de  plume 
after  Collins  became  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph,  is  now  writing  the  column  for 
the  Pre.ss. 


John  H.  McMutrie  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Donovan  &  Arm.strong, 
advertising  agents. 


W.  Franklin  Hartzell  and  George 
Jahn,  veteran  reporters  of  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  have  gone  with  the  Eu¬ 
gene  McGuckin  Agency. 


NEWARK  (N.  J.)  LEDGER 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 
Associated  Press  United  Press 
There  is  a  million  population  within 
a  five-mile  radius  of  The  I,edger 
Office. 

700,000  lines  Department  Store  gain 
in  five  months. 

60,000  Circulation  Guaranteed. 

Pruden,  King  &  Pruden 

New  York  Boston  Chicago 


FIGURES  ARE  HELPING  US  IN  OUR 
WORK  AMONG  ADVERTISERS” 


William  A.  Thomson,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A. 
N.  P.  A.,  Testifies  to  Practical  Value  of  Newspaper  Rate  and 
Circulation  Data  Presented  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


That  the  presentation  and  interpretation  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of  the 
circulations  and  advertising  rates  of  all  English-language  dailies  in  the 
United  States  has  constituted  a  service  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  attested  by  William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  writes  as  follows: 

"Congratulations  on  the  work  Editor  &  Publisher  Is  doing  to  interpret 
newspaper  circulations  and  rates. 

"The  figures  make  me  think  of  the  electric  light,  the  telephone  and  the 
dictating  machine — how  did  the  world  get  on  without  them? 

"I  know  the  labor  entailed  in  compiling  data  of  this  sort.  An  advertiser 
asked  us  a  very  simple  question  concerning  the  grouping  of  population  and 
circulation  and  we  had  a  .statistician  working  here  for  five  days  to  get  the 
result. 

"Great  as  the  newspaper  advertising  story  is,  I  feel  you  and  Justin  F. 
Barbour  have  made  it  .stronger  and  more  convincing  than  ever  by  your  con¬ 
tributions.  The  figures  are  helping  us  tremendously  in  our  work  among 
national  advertisers.  We  have  adopted  them  as  part  of  our  solicitation. 

"Your  analysis  of  morning  and  evening  circulations  and  advertising  rates 
by  territorial  market  groups  has  two  distinct  uses — one  for  the  advertiser  and 
one  for  the  publi.sher. 

"The  creation  of  market  groups  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  advertiser, 
since  it  fits  in  nicely  with  the  modern  tendency  of  manufacturers  to  regard 
the  country  as  a  series  of  markets  for  intensive  selling  work  at  opportune 
limes  and  place.s,  rather  than  a  broad  target  at  which  to  direct  a  fire  of  general 
|)ul)licity.  Your  newe.st  tabulation  also  turns  liglit  upon  each  individual 
market  and  helps  an  advertiser  fix  the  details  of  liis  campaigns  in  cities  of 
different  sizes  and  newspapers  of  similar  type. 

“To  the  publi.sher,  the  tables  should  he  of  interest  in  comparing  his  own 
rates  and  circulation  opportunities  with  his  contemporaries  in  the  same  class 
in  various  communities.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cliief  use  of  this  latest  compilation 
and  while  I  realize  that  it  will  be  subject  to  the  variations  which  follow  every 
general  rule,  it  is  hound  to  receive  serious  and  profitable  attention. 

"Editor  &  Publisher  has  done  a  big  service  here  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  the  beneficiaries  of  more  constructive  work  of  the  same  kind." 


O’Donnell,  a.s.sistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company,  to  be  manager  of  the  big 
publicity  bureau.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was 
publicity  manager  during  the  fourth 
loan  and  jointly  with  H.  S.  Silbermann 
was  manager  of  the  bureau  during  the 
third  loan.  • 


Wilkenning,  formerly  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  was  elected  vice-chairman. 


Beginning  next  Monday  and  continu¬ 
ing  until  Saturday  an  exhibit  of  com¬ 
mercial  photography  as  applied  to  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  held  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Club  headquarters, 
239  and  241  South  Camac  Street. 


Mi.ss  A.  M.  Jungman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as.sociatc  editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  succeeding  Karl  Edwin 
Harrlman,  who  has  re.sumed  as  editor 
of  the  Blue  Book,  Green  Book  and  Red 
Book.  Mi.ss  Jungman  used  to  be  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

John  B.  Geraghty. 


Thomas  J.  Mulvey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  Perry  &  Co.,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  renamed  William  F. 


Editors  of  papers  published  in  the 
.shipyards  along  the  Atlantic  adopted 
re.solutions  denouncing  the  Bolsheviki 
at  a  meeting  here  this  week.  According  to 
the  re.solution.s,  the  movement  is  “greatly 
exaggerated"  and  is  receiving  “undue 
attention  because  of  its  euphonious 
name."  Bol.shevik  propaganda,  the 
editors  said,  had  made  no  headway  in 
the  shipyards.  They  agreed  to  Ignore 
it  in  their  publication.s.  J.  M.  Starck 
was  elected  chairman  and  Arnold  G. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

October,  106,330 

Does  not  print  a 
forenoon  edition 

Its  paid  circulation  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  suburbs  is  believed  to  be 
SI4  or  S  times  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  edition  of  its  afternoon 
contemporary  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory. 


The  Detroit  News 

. 17,610,124 

?om'S?ltor .  10,392,284 

. 7,217,840 

(OVER  6094) 

Members  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  sec¬ 
ond  larg¬ 
est  morning 
and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 


LIVE  TOPICS  DISCUSSED 
BY  OUR  READERS 

thia  section  toe  sholl  piint  each  toctk 
letters  from  our  readers  on  subjeett  of  interest 
connected  U'itb  newspaper  publishini/  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Any  pubtishtr  who  drsires  help  in  the 
solution  0}  Ais  problems,  or  who  has  pronounerd 
t'ieu;*  on  any  subject  connected  u'itA  the  business, 
is  incited  to  contribute  to  this  column.  tVe  are 
ciinfldent  that  such  a  column  may  be  made  of 
great  ralue  through  the  cooperation  of  our  read¬ 
ers. — Ed.] 

"Is  Read  More  Closely  Than  Any  Other 
Trade  Publication” 

The  Bliighauiton  Press. 

Itliigliamtun,  N.  Y.,  Kebriiary  IT,  1919. 

To  EniTUK  &  IT  BLiaiiKK : 

We  have  purvbaaed  about  425,000  worth  of 
priiitiug  ni.-ichlDery  during  tlic  |>ast  five  jeara 
and  the  busineaa  oltlce  baa  absolutely  dominated 
the  buying  rather  tliaii  the  heads  of  deiiartmenta. 

We  sec  no  reason  whatever  why  ICoitob  Jk 
ITuLisiitm  should  not  carry  a  large  volume  of 
advertising  for  iiiauufaeturera  of  e<iuipiueiit  and 
aiipidles. 

It  may  tie  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
Ruitok  &  1‘UBUsiiKH  is  read  in  our  office  more 
closely  than  any  other  trade  puhliratlon. 

THE  KI.NGII.XMTON  I’KESS  COMI'ASY, 

It.  K.  Uennett,  Biisiiiesa  .Manager. 


Post  Office  Takes  Up  E.  &  P.  Complaints 
WATEKUIO  EVE.NINd  COURIER 

Waterloo,  Iowa.,  March  7,  1019. 
Editor  A  ruBUBiiER: 

It  i»  very  gratifying  to  me  to  sciul  word  that 
we  have  hud  evidence  that  the  Administration 
at  Washington  \h  recognUing  the  Justice  of  your 
cainpaigii  in  favor  of  better  mail  service  for 
newgpaiiers. 

To-4lay  our  postmaster  called  upon  me  witli  a 
8p(‘ciai  Post  Offlee  DcpartnHuit  agent  dispatched 
by  Washington  to  take  up  in  detail  the  CvUii- 
plaints  spoken  of  by  me  in  your  publication  of 
last  sSaturday. 

This  Is  very  good  evidence  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  sincere  in  a  desire  to  s»tvo  the  iiews- 
pu{M>rs  better  in  the  future,  and  due  ensHt 
shmild  Ik*  given  to  you.  If  all  other  st'ctloiis 
of  the  country  represented  by  letters  printed  in 
KoiTifR  A  PuBMHiiKK  are  to  be  lnvi*stiKHttNl 
thus  promptly  you  are  to  tie  congratulattHl. 

A.  W.  PKTI-ntSON, 

(■etieral  Manager. 


Harvey  Getzloc,  who  has  been  in  the 
navy,  i.s  now  a.s.sistant  city  editor  of 
tlie  Milwaukee  Bentinel. 


The  Financial 
Oracle 

and  recognized  investment  guide 
of  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio  is 

Plain  Dealer 

Firsl  Newspaper  of  Cleveland — Sixth  City 

which  carried  602,756  lines  of 
financial  advertising  during  1918 
— almost  double  that  of  any  otlier 
Cleveland  newspaper. 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper  that 
censors  its  advertising  columns. 
Many  of  our  advertisers  use  our 
columns  exclusively.  The  above  is 
one  of  the  many  reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  L'ytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Dealer  Influence 

See  what  we  are  doing  to  push 
advertised  goods.  Write  for  a 
copy  of 

The  Link 

A  business  publication  mailed 
to  Boston  dealers  by  the 

Merchandising  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the 

Boston  American 
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LIMA  CLIMBED  TO  TOP 
IN  TWELVE  YEARS 

Career  of  Late  Manager  of  Lord 
Rothermere'g  Newspapers  a  Romance 
of  Achievement — From  Stenog¬ 
rapher  to  Executive  Control 


The  brilliant  career  of  Sir  Bertram 
I>ewis  Lima,  chainnan  of  the  Pictorial 
New's  Company,  w'hose  death  in  London 
wa-s  recently  recorded  in  Kditor  & 
Pi  BUSHKi^  serves  to  show  how  merit  is 
r»'<  opnized  and  rewarded  in  Ixird  North- 
cliffe's  groat  publishing  organization. 
A  striking  les.son  for  all  aspiring  youths 
is  contained  in  the  life  story  of  this 
remarkable  young  man,  who  was  still 
in  the  thirties. 

Twelve  joars  ago,  when  Harold 
Harmsworth  (now  Ig)rd  Uothermere) 
was  acting  as  bu.siness  manager  for  his 
brother,  Is)rd  Northcliffe,  he  happened 
to  need  an  (xtra  .stenographer.  A  clerk 
in  the  counting  house — a  hard  working, 
energetic  youth  named  Lima — was 
s<'lected  for  the  position. 

Young  IJma  .showed  such  morkod 
ability  that  in  less  than  two  years  he 
Iss-ame  secretary  and  executive  rssi.st- 
ant.  By  learning  the  details  of  news- 
|ia|>er  management  and  tran.sacting  a 
large  amount  of  bu.siness  on  his  own 
initiative,  be  made  liim.self  invaluable. 

The  re.sult  wtis  that  when  Harold 
Harmsworth  l)ecame  a  i)eer  and  an  im- 
IKU'tant  new.spaper  owrner — eventually 
retiring  from  the  Northcliffe  organiza¬ 
tion — Idnia  was  placed  in  charge  of  his 
•■hiefs  newspaper  pro|)ertie.s,  including 
the  (Jla.sgow  Record  and  the  I.a'eds 
Mercury. 

In  IS  13,  when  Lord  Uothermere  ac¬ 
quired  the  Daily  Mirror — ^an  illustr.ited 
Northcliffe  paper  of  huge  circulation — 
Lima  introduced  such  economies  and 
other  efficiencies  that  a  large  annual 
sjiving  was  effected  in  operating  ex- 
pen.s<“s.  .\t  the  same  time  the  paper 
was  .so  well  adverti.sed  that  its  circula¬ 
tion  eventually  increased  to  two  m:iiions 
daily. 

During  the  war  Lima  was  given  the 
honorarj’  .-ank  of  captain  in  the  <'ana- 
dian  Army.  In  addition  to  managing 
the  Uothermere  new.spapers.  he  devoted 
much  time  to  organization  work  in  con- 
nfction  with  the  British  war  loans,  ren- 
d<  ring  such  valuable  .service  that  la.st 
year  he  received  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood. 

Through  his  interests  in  new.spaper 
properties  end  other  large  earnings.  Sir 
Bertram  Lima  had  become  a  wialthy 
man.  His  untimely  death  after  such  a 
brief  and  wonderful  career  has  removed 
one  of  the  able.st  young  men  in  the 
British  new.spaper  world.  What  he  ac¬ 
complished  in  twelve  years  shows  what 
talent,  efficiency  and  hard  work  can 
achieve  in  conservative  England. 


THE  1918  RECORD  OF 

The  Indianapolis  News 

ADVERTISING 

Display  ....  29,047.40  columns 
Classified  .  .  .  8,114.85  columns 
Total _ 87,162.25 

Dailr  averase  columna.  118.73 
CIRCIT.ATION 

Total  net  paid  daily  averagel28,816 
Citr  circulation,  86,975. 

Send  for  comprebenaiTe  report  ahowinc 
aaiea  poaailiilitiea  of  rour  line  Id  the 
(Central  Indiana  market,  dominated  hr 
tlie  Newa. 


NIXOLA  GREELEY  SMITH 

Horace  Greeley's  (Granddaughter  Was 
Widely  Known  Newspaper  Writer 

One  of  America’s  best-known  women 
iiewspaiier  writers  passed  away  March 
9,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Ford, 
known  far  and  wide  for  her  writings  in 
the  New  York  Evening  World  under  her 
maiden  name,  Nixola  Greeley  Smith. 
Her  hu.sband  is  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram.  Mrs.  Ford’s 
death  followed  an  operation  for  appendi¬ 
citis. 

Mrs.  Ford  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Horace  Greeley.  She  was  liorn  in  1880, 
in  the  Greeley  home.stead  at  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y.  Her  mother  was  Ida  Greeley, 
Horace  Greeley’s  older  daughter.  When 
six  years  old  she  enteied  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  New  Yoik.  After¬ 
wards  .she  lived  three  years  in  (Canada 
and  in  Liege,  Belgium,  where  her  father 
held  the  post  of  Ameriean  Consul.  When 
nineteen  .she  took  up  her  work  as  a 
journalist.  Mrs.  Ford  wrote  hundreds 
of  .short  storie.s,  her  tirst  being  published 
in  Harper’s  Bazaar  when  she  was  fif¬ 
teen. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Hiram  H.  Whay,  owner  of  the  Ix“ech- 
hurg  (Ba.)  .Advocate,  is  dead  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  aged  71  years. 

H.  E.  WiusoN,  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  Main  Belting  t.'ompany,  Philadel- 
Idiia,  is  dead. 

UouhiiT  W.  Sru.iVAN;  vice-president  of 
the  Advertising  Association  of  ('hicago 
and  adverti.sing  manager  for  Wihson  & 
('o.,  ('hieago,  died  Marcli  5  of  pneu¬ 
monia. 

•Ia.mks  Uobkrtson  Davis,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Brooklyn  Chat,  died 
.March  7  of  Bright’s  di.sea.se,  aged  47 
years. 

UicHAKt)  D.  1'ai.matkkr,  oMner  of  the 
Waterford  (.N.  Y.)  Times,  died  March  G, 
aged  74  years. 

Bavl  V’inck.nt  Haujcy,  who  was  a 
correspondent  for  Manila  new.spapers  in 
the  Uus.so-Japanese  War,  died  in  New 
York  on  M.areh  5.  For  the  pa.st  three 
years  he  was  a  proofreader  on  the  New 
York  Time.s. 

■louN  Hbi.iaweu.,  widely  known  as  a 
wood  engraver,  died  in  Brooklyn,  March 


Pittsburg  ISispatrb 

is  the  daily  Inlying  guide  in 
tliuiisands  of  thrifty  house¬ 
holds. 

WALLACE  O.  BROOKE 
Rmniwlck  Buildinx,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO., 

People*  Gas  Bnildlnc,  Chlcaco 
11.  C.  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Biiildins.  Philadelphia 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Ha»  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.B.C. 

Foreign  AdperNaiii#  Bapraia»tal4De*. 

I.  A.  JOHN  G-UASS. 

Uetropolltan  Tower.  Paoplea  Ota  Bide. 
New  York  Obteaxo. 


6,  aged  80  years.  Years  ago  his  work, 
was  a  feature  in  such  publications  as 
Harper’s  Weekly.  Frank  Lesiie’.s  Week¬ 
ly,  and  Scribner’s  Monthly. 

Capt.  John  U.  Harriso.n,  editor  of  the 
Harrison  (Ark.)  Times,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  26. 

CiiAiujis  H.  JONE.S,  for  twenty-three 
years  editor  of  the  Oregon  Teachers’ 
Monthly,  died  recently  at  Salem,  Ore. 

George  W.  Flint,  publisher  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn)  News,  died  March  10, 
aged  65  years. 

Frederick  Hobart,  for  many  years  an 
editor  of  the  Mining  Engineering  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York,  died  in  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
Sunday,  aged  76  year.'s. 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  T.  Dow,  whose  poetry  ap¬ 
peared  for  many  years  in  the  ('entury 
Magazine,  died  in  Allston,  Ma.ss.,  March 
6,  in  her  78th  year. 

George  C.  Uankin,  former  president  of 
the  Illinois  Uepublican  Editorial  A.sso- 
ciation  and  vice-prc.sident  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  died  recently 
in  Chicago  after  a  long  illnes.s.  He  was 
69  years  old. 

Albert  Weisse,  a  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Abendpost,  committed  suicide  a  few 
days  ago  by  inhaling  i'luminating  gas. 

John  Thomson  McKbthnie,  school 
news  editor  of  the  Broo’Klyn  Daily  Eagle, 
<iied  suddenly  March  8  of  heart  disca.se. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  77  years  a.go, 
and  had  lieen  a  newspaper  man  in  New 
York  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  .\t 
one  time  he  was  with  tlie  World. 

Edwin  A.masa  Uockwell,  art  and 
music  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
died  March  8.  aged  72  years.  During  a 
new.spaper  career  covering  40  years  he 
had  been  with  the  New  York  Sun  and 
the  Herald  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 


Consider  Clarksburg 

WE.ST  VIRGINIA 

Population.  1018  estimate.  35.000. 
Located  on  the  west  fork  of  the 
Monongahela  river  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  with 
five  converxing  divisions  of  that 
system:  also  five  converirinx  lines  of 
Monongahela  Valley  Traction  system. 
Center  of  a  rich  farming  district  and 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  gas.  oil 
and  coal  Holds  in  the  world.  Extensive 
mininir  of  coal  in  surrounding  country, 
abundant  gas  and  coal  supply  being 
two  of  the  community’s  greatest  as¬ 
sets. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram 

Covers  This  Riph  Field 
TWO  CENTS  LINE  FLAT 


The  Circulation 

OF 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

(Morning  and  Evening) 
for  1918  averaged  116,223 
net  paid  daily,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  two  other 
Iowa  newspapers. 


Why  Does 
QJbt  Betroit  Jfree 

’‘MU)higan’§  Ortatett  Vewtpapsr." 

Oarry  more  advertising  In  the  foreign  6eld 
than  any  other  Detroit  newapaper? 

BBCAfSB 

Tha  Frea  Press  has  both  quantity  and  Quality 
In  circulation  and  la  the  only  morning  nawt- 
paper  aervlng  Detroit  and  aurroundlng  ter¬ 
ritory, 

VERREE  A  iFaeaWa  )  New  York 

CONKLIN  iE.»re.»Utiv..> 


Demoerat,  in  addition  to  the  Eagle, 
which  he  served  for  twenty  years. 

.1.  A.  Tk.m’hagen,  business  agent  of 
tlie  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  died 
la.st  week. 

Bhilip  O.  Bing,  assistant  profe.s.sor  of 
journalLsni  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
.sota,  is  deal  of  influenz.a.  He  began  hi.s 
newspaper  career  at  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

George  A.  Bartlett,  publisher  of  the 
Willimantic  (Conn.)  Dally  Chronicle, 
is  dead,  aged  45  years. 

J.  O.  IxiNG,  founder  of  the  Sayre 
(Okla.)  Standard,  died  in  I-^as  Cruces, 
N.  M..  early  In  March. 

Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Eagan,  for  many  years 
on  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe,  is  dead. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Barr,  widely  known  as  a 
writer  for  newspapers  and  magazines, 
died  in  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 
aged  eighty-nine  years.  She  had  written 
more  than  seventy  novels  and  hundreds 
of  short  storie.s.  She  began  to  write  for 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  Christian  Union. 

Charles  N.  Tolman,  editor  Macon 
(Mo.)  Daily  Chronicle-Herald.  Is  dead 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Previously  he 
had  been  editor  of  the  Kirksville  Demo¬ 
crat  and  other  Missouri  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Messing,  .soventy-.seven 
years  old,  mother  of  H.  Mossing, 
formerly  publisher  of  Hearst’s  Chicago 
.American,  died  in  St.  I,ouia.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Rahhi  Henry  J.  Mes.sing. 

T.  J.  Meek,  seventy-seven  years  old, 
who  was  a  newspaper  worker  in  S*. 
Louis  during  the  days  of  Eugene  Field, 
is  dead.  He  was  a  clerk  on  the  Missi.s- 
sippi  River  steamlioats  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  river  trade. 


The  Rocky  Mtn.  News 

Every  Morning 

The  Denver  Times 

Evening  exrept  Sunday 
Two  up-to-the-minute  Newspapers 
covering  thoroly  the  representative 
Homes  and  the  REAL  BUYING 
POWER  of  Denver  and  vicinity. 
Published  in  the  same  plant,  but 
duplicating  circulation  LESS  THAN 
FOUR  per  cent. 

Ill  no  city  in  America  is  the  distinc- 
tion  BO  Bhani’y  drawn  between  dailieH 
catering  to  the  tjcHt  and  the  worst  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  community.  The  News 
and  The  Times  appeal  to  the  Best 
and  are  typiejil  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Great  West. 

Tliey  are  the  Rotar.v,  Kiwiuinis, 
l.ions  and  Dptimist  fluli  papers  of 
Denver. 

The  A'ews-r-establisheii  in  1851) — is 
on"  o’  the  country's  bi'st  knov  n  da'lies. 
The  Times  carries  more  advertising 
than  many  of  the  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  papers.  Both  among  the  nation's 
leaiiers  in  automobile  advertising. 

The  News  and  The  Times  reaeh  the 
responsive  elassos  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Roi'ky  Mountain  rc-gion — a  n-gioii 
rich  in  agriculture,  stock  raising,  min¬ 
ing.  oil  ani  other  natural  resources — 
where  money  la  more  plentiful  today 
than  ever  before. 


To  Reach  the  Rich  Trade 

of  Kansas 

Copeka  Bail?  Capital 


Sworn  Government  Report 
for  six  months  ending  October  I,  1918 

3  6,2  04 

Its  males  promotion  department 
is  at  the  service  of  advertisers. 
And  it  really  promotes. 
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Member  A.  B.  C. 
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N|EW  BUSINESS  EPOCH 
NEEDS  ADVERIISING 


(Continued  from  Page  6.) 
serve?  The  committee  responsible  for 
this  sacred  trust,  and  to  the  societies 
from  whom  its  powers  are  derived,  must 
raise  the  necessary  funds  from  patriotic 
philanthropists  whose  love  of  peace,  and 
social  world-development,  will  make 
them  eager  to  assist  to  finance  the  work. 

Hut  this  great  Knglish-speaking 
brotherhood  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  a 
•sensible  commercial  propo.sition,  r.s  arc 
all  idealisms  when  manifefeted  .>n  the 
finite  plane  of  human  exi.stence. 

Good-will  the  Forerunner  of  Trade 

President  Wilson  in  his  recent  Man¬ 
chester  speech  gave  powerful  voice  to 
this  eminently  practical  truth,  when  he 
said: 

“It  is  the  wish  to  come  together  tliat 
la  more  than  half  the  battle.  You  cannot 
trade  with  men  who  .suspect  you.  You 
cannot  est.ibli.sh  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  with  those  who  do  not 
trust  you.  Good-will  Is  the  forerunner 
of  trade.” 

It,  therefore,  is  from  tho.se  commer¬ 
cially  interested  that  the  fullest  financial 
.support  will  come.  All  tho.se  great  in¬ 
ternational  cemmercial  and  financial 
companies  who.se  interests  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  an  increased  interchange  of 
commodities  in  the  two  greate.st  markets 
of  the  world — an  increase  only  pos.sible 
by  the  steady  deve'opment  of  mutual 
good-will,  the  fruit  only  of  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding.  All  these  financial  bene¬ 
ficiaries  call  be  made  to  see  their  out- 
.standing  duty  and  Interest  in  the  jilan, 
and  may  'je  depended  upon  to  guarantee 
its  financial  requirements. 

The  neces.sary  money  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  wh^n  an  adequate  organ  i/.at  ion 
of  competent  and  trustworthy  men  is 
provided.  Kfficient  creative  and  execu¬ 
tive  organization  will  bo  possible  when 
the  nece.s.sary  funds  are  in  hand.  The 
“Pilgrims”  or  “The  Engli.sh-.spi.iking 
Union”  might  well  take  the  initiative 
in  putting  my  suggestion  to  the  test. 

To  help  secure  the  fund.s,  and  ettl- 
clently  to  carry  on  the  propaganda, 
qualified  advertising  consultants  are 
required  on  lioth  .sides  of  the  ocean,  and 
in  this  caicvcity  I  should  be  pleased  to 
serve. 

Understanding  Based  on  Information 

I  should  be  glad  to  corre.spond  with 
any  responsible  person,  or  society,  or 
chamber  of  commerce  concerning  this 
plan  for  inaugurating  a  full  and  ripe 
Hrltish-'Amcrlcan  understanding,  and 
mutual  commercial  and  political  good¬ 
will. 

All  Allied  statesmen  are  agreed  that 
secret  diplomacy  must  give  place  to 
public  understanding.  No  public  imder- 
.standing  can  exist  unless  the  public  is 
informed.  No  wide-spread  information 
can  be  di.ssemlnated  except  by  its  pub¬ 
lication.  Propaganda  is  organized  public¬ 
ity  giving  information  of  public  interest. 


Tlierefore,  enduring  peace  and  all  that 
it  includes  in  the  commerce,  the  wealth 
and  well-l)oing  of  the  public  can  be 
adequately  .safeguarded  only  by  organ¬ 
ized  propaganda  to  create  and  m.xintain 
a  thorough  under.standing  of  the  mu¬ 
tuality  of  interests  and  common  pur¬ 
pose  that  in  reality  exist  between 
Britons  and  Americans. 

By  “proi)aganda”  I  do  not  mean  a 
diapason  -  of  mutual  admiration,  nor  a 
tinkling  melody  of  “Haxids  acro.ss  the 
Sea,”  nor  scientific  studies  to  prove  that 
blood  is  thicker  than  water.  All  these 
things  should  be  “minor  chords,”  and 
mere  “thumb  nails”  in  a  full,  sane  ex¬ 
pression  of  ways  and  means  for  main¬ 
taining  the  financial,  commercial,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  equilibrium  of  the  world. 
This  in  the  final  analysis  depend.s  ui)on 
the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire. 

A  prominent  Englishman  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  the  States,  which 
involved  a  lei.surely  trip  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  and  return,  is 
repQited  in  the  London  Times  to  have 
.said:  “The  United  States  is  ready  for 
the  elo.sest  cooperation,  but  the  people 
need  to  know  us  better,  and  we  are  far 
too  ignor.ant  of  America.  We  must 
increase  our  knowledge  one  of  the  other 
in  every  iKJSsible  way.”  The  .same 
gentleman  reports  an  interview  wi*h  the 
late  lamented  ex-Pi-esident  Koo.sevelt  in 
which  this  foremost  American  .said  that 
he  would  gladly  see  it  written  down  upon 
the  statute  books  that  every  disputed 
question  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Bri^-ain  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration — in  fact,  that  war  between 
our  countries  should  be  Impossible. 

When  this  is  fully  unuer.stood,  not  only 
by  a  limited  group  of  .statesmen,  econo- 
mi.sts  and  supter-educated  men,  but  by 
•  an  unlimited  uneducated  public,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  bone  and  fibre  of  the  only 
complete  Anglo-American  undenstanding 
that  wiil  permanently  ensure  the  pieace 
of  the  world,  and  the  ba.sis  of  .secure 
iiiternation&l  commerce  and  domestic 
social  welfare. 

To  Counter  (>erman  Propapsanda 
Another  important  and  nece.s.sary 
function  of  explicit  and  etticient  propa¬ 
ganda  is  that  of  countering  the  as.sured 
efforts  of  the  Central  European  Powers, 
whatever  may  l»c  the  “form”  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  adopt.  That  they  will 
adopt  a  comi)rehensive  and  clever  sys¬ 
tem  of  lying,  and  ruthless  commercial 
intrigue,  is  certain.  The  forty  years 
of  careful  and  etticient  training  in  this 
black  art  of  organized  ruthles.sne.ss,  to 
which  all  Germans  from  highest  to 
lowest  have  been  systematically  sub- 
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jected,  cannot  be  “washed  out”  by  politi¬ 
cal  revolution  in  a  generation,  nor  even 
l)y  a  .sincere  repentance  imposed  by  ex¬ 
terior  force,  or  domestic  calamity.  They 
may  get  their  wings  clipped  and  their 
claws  cut,  lut  their  mendacity  and  will 
to  kill  and  destroy  will  continue  until 
a  new  generation  is  matured  under  new 
and  improved  political  conditions  and 
moral  social  environment. 

Revelation  of  the  German  Mind 

The  world  should  be  made  fully  to 
under.stand  that  the  infamous  Prussian 
eagle  is  in  truth  but  <a  camouflaged 
cuckoo,  the  parasite  bird  of  evil  omen 
with  a  b;-rbarous  and  thieving  pro¬ 
pensity  for  the  hone.st  nests  of  honest 
birds.  Not  content  with  laying  its  eggs 
in  the  ready-made  nests  of  its  neighbor.s, 
true  to  its  Pi-ussian  type,  it  complac¬ 
ently  throws  out  the  eggs  it  -finds  in  any 
nest  it  fancies. 

What  these  human  vampires  and 
cuckoos  would  have  done  to  other 
peoples  had  they  won  the  war  's  told 
with  true  Pru.s.sian  immorality  and 
naked  ferocty  in  that  illununatlng  book, 
“The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Ex¬ 
ports,”  by  S.  Herzog.  That  it  was 
dragged  from  official  German  coiiceal- 
ment  and  given  to  the  world  was  of 
inestimable  public  value.  This  Ibook 
would  make  excellent  materia'  for  proi>- 
aganda  such  as  I  propose.  Ea'cry 
English-sp''aking  man  and  women 
should  be  made  to  fully  understand  the 
danger  that  still  threatens.  This  race 
of  enemies  to  civiiization  must  be 
watched.  Even  “clipped  wings”  and 
“cut  talons”  will  not  prevent  the  plot¬ 
ting  and  planning  of  those  millions  who 
have  been  inis-educated  to  the  depth  of 
moral  degeneracy,  as  indicated  by  this 
book,  and  by  the  war. 

Must  Keep  an  F.ye  on  the  Corpse 

Efficient  and  continued  propaganda  is 
absolutely  c.s.sential  to  nullify  all  .such 
efforts  at  world-wide  brigandage  and 
blackmail,  and  to  develop  Briti.sh-.-Vmer- 
ican  re.sistance  to  it.  Although  the  war 
has  forced  a  modified  policy  of  procedure 
it  has  not  chained  the  rutl  le.ss  cunning 
of  the  “Blonde  Beaid.”  Lack  of  power 
will  only  s-imulute  his  low  cu-ining. 
Only  efficient  propaganda  that  shed.r  the 
light  of  publicity  upon  their  dark  and 
dangerous  enterprises  will  defeat  their 
purpose  of  involving  the  idiotir-  "Y-xnkee” 
and  the  “stupid”  Briton  in  continued 
mi.sunderstanding  and  lack  of  cohesion. 

If  for  no  other  purpose  there  should 


Fifty  leading  newsi)aper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  tell  you  that  their 
meniher.ship  in  The  Associated 
Newspapers  was  worth  cnore  than 
it  cost  at  the  start  and  has  steadily 
increa.sed  in  value  since. 

If  your  city  is  open,  you  may  join 
at  the  same  proportionate  rate,  and 
secure  the  greater  value  they  have 
already  built  up. 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

The  Associated  Newspapers 
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—FIRST- 

Always-Accttrately 
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l)e  a  British-AmerU-an  Coinuurcial 
Propaganda  Committee  to  fru.strate  the 
“eccentricitie.s”  of  German  commercial 
immorality — which,  as  in  the  pa.st,  may 
l)e  expected  to  be  the  chief  export  of  the 
“Fatherlaad.” 

It  must  be  some  one’s  exclusive  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  a  .sharp  eye  on  the  “corpse.” 
Those  interested  in  social  welfare,  in¬ 
dustrial  development,  and  expanding 
international  commerce  must  provide 
the  means  for  the  i.ecessary  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Only  by  immediate  propaganda  organi¬ 
zation,  to  ensure  the  efficient  execution 
of  necessary  plans,  can  the  ground  be 
promptly  broken  for  an  endurihg 
“English-speaking  Peace  Palace.”  Arch¬ 
itects  must  be  at  once  employed  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  .scheme,  and  quarry  men  set 
the  task  Df  providing  foundation  stones 
of  Granite  Will — the  Will  practically  to 
express  the  abiding  thought  in  every 
patriotic  heart — in  other  words,  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds. 

A  sirong  man  dreams  a  dream. 
And  .straightway  all  his  force  of  heart 
and  brain, 

And  all  the  steadfast  purpose  of  his 
life— 

Yea  all  the  power  of  his  super-self — 

In  one  united  effort,  grip 
With  grim  and  giant  strength  tliat 
fleeting  dream, 

And  hold  it  fast. 

So  Will,  that  my.stic  thing  that  moves 
the  wo'ld. 

That  force  divine  on  which  all  nature 
re.sts. 

Fountain  <>f  purpose,  architect  of  life. 
Seizes  the  vision,  moulding  into  .stone 
Tho.se  evanc.scent  phantoms  of  the  mind 
The  lofty  walls,  tlie  portal,  gle.aming 
.spire 

And  deep  foundation  .sunk  in  living 
rock — 

All  these  arc  but  the  dream-.stuff  of  the 
mind. 

Made  manifest  by  Will. 


Sergt.  Raymond  F'ritzingcr  of  the 
marines  has  become  night  city  editor  of 
tile  Philadelphia  Press. 
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URGES  U,  S.  BRITISH  TRADE 


Representative  of  Oldhams,  London,  Says 
Ready  Market  Awaits  Our  Goods 

Arthur  Taylor,  of  Oldhams,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  arrived  in  America  to  Inspect 
the  publishing  and  advertising  fields  in 
this  country  for  the  benefit  of, his  great 
publishing  hou.se.  The  Oldhams  plant 
Was  destroyed  by  a  German  bomb  dur¬ 
ing  an  air  raid  on  London,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  expects  to  gather  ideas  for  re¬ 
construction  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  in  the  publishing  business 
from  his  conversations  with  leading 
■publishers  and  advertising  men  here. 
He  is  representing  John  Bull,  the  Na¬ 
tional  News,  The  Passing  Show,  the 
I,ondon  Mail,  The  World,  The  Kine- 
matograph  Weekly  and  other  import¬ 
ant  weekly  and  monthly  publications. 

Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  the  next  year 
or  two  will  present  extremely  favorable 
o,.portunities  for  American  business  men 
io  introd  ce  their  goods  into  England, 
especially  goods  that  have  not  previous¬ 
ly  been  marketed  in  the  British  Isles. 
1  lu  re  is  urgent  need  there  for  American 
iiianufacturers,  he  .says,  and  the  British 
pulilic  has  a  strong  and  favorable  feeling 
towards  articles  imported  from  the 
I'nited  States. 


NEW  INCORPORATIONS 
Aijjany,  N.  Y.,  March  14. — Recent  in¬ 
corporations  include: 

McCall-Popular  Science  Distributing 
Corporation,  publishing  and  advertising, 
Manhattan.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorp- 
orator.s,  O.  A.  Griffin,  B.  A.  Young,  R.  S. 
Baldwin,  120  Broadway. 

Crowe  Publishing  Company,  Schenec¬ 
tady.  Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators,  H. 
S.  B.  Crowe,  N.  L.  Scharer,  J.  H. 
Shankle. 

Westche.ster  Printing  Service,  White 
Plains.  Capital,  $15,000.  Incorporators, 

C.  Brandreth,  H.  C.  and  E.  W.  Mande- 
ville. 

J.  Montanye  Vandegrift,  advertising, 
Manhattan.  Capital,  $5,000.  Incorpora¬ 
tors,  J.  M.  'Vandegrift,  H.  A.  Ducrett,  C. 
Clark,  49  Liberty  Street. 

Industries  Publicity  Corporation,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising,  Manhattan.  Capital, 
$15,000.  Incorporators,  W.  G.  Hiller,  E. 
S.  Predmore,  A.  P.  Howe.s,  470  Fourth 
Avenue. 

Joseph  Mayer,  publisher,  Manhattan. 
Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators,  L.  Kusel, 
E.  and  F.  Mayer,  849  St  Nicholas  Ave¬ 
nue. 

Manhattan  Paper  Company,  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Capital,  $150,000.  Incorporators, 

D.  L.  Cohen,  H.  and  J.  Scher^  70  Wooster 
Street 

The  W.  M.  Company,  of  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.,  was  incorporated  February  3  with 
capital  of  $25,000  by  A.  S.  Hecht  G. 
Dettmar,  and  I.  A.  Ferrari,  C40  West 
171st  Street,  New  York. 


-American-Jewish  Pu'nlishing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Manhattan.  Capital,  $300,000.  In¬ 
corporators:  Meyer  Strunsky,  876  We.st 
180th  Street,  Manhattan;  Charles  B. 
Barfield,  425  Miller  Avenue,  Brooklyn; 
Louis  Wetzler,  593  Riverside  Drive, 

Elco  Gclatone  Publishing  Corporation, 
Manhattan.  Capital,  $20,000.  Incorpo¬ 
rators:  Charles  Wagner,  Grantwood, 
N.  J. ;  Erw'in  Golb.s,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J. ;  Harry  L.  Reppe,  200  Manhattan 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Curtis  F.  Si.sco  Company,  Manhattan, 
adverti.'-'ing  bnsinc.ss;  capital,  $5,100.  In¬ 
corporators:  W.  R.  Comfort,  jr. ;  L. 
A.  Linz,  C.  F.  Si.sco,  633  Ea.st  Sixteenth 
Street. 

B.  &  M.  Adverti.sing  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester.  Capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators: 
F.  J.  Maibaum,  I.  S.  Wiedrick,  and  L. 
Schaeffer. 

Rite  Service;  to  conduct  an  advertis¬ 
ing  business  in  Manhattan.  Capital, 
$50,000,  Incorporator.s:  D.  Hanft,  J. 
Kesler,  M.  Cohen,  621  Broadway. 

Chatham  I’rinting  and  Bookbinding 
Company,  Manhattan,  capital,  $10,000. 
Incorporators:  D..  R.  and  H.  Ti’achten- 
berg,  358  Broom  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Consumers’  Adverti.sing  Company  of 
Delaware  (authorized) ;  500  shares  com¬ 
mon  stock,  no  par  vaiue.  Representa¬ 
tive;  P.  J.  Dulwis,  120  Broadway,  New 
York. 

Oil  Journal  Publi.shing  Company. 
Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:  C.  D. 
Reimers,  J.  M.  Brown,  and  S.  R. 
Tupper. 

Watertown  I.At>or  News  Publishing 
A.s.sociation,  Watertown.  Capital, 
$10,000,  Incorporators:  O.  W.  Curtis, 
P.  F.  O’Hare  and  C.  C.  Havena,  Water- 
town. 


^UI^I ENT  WANTED 
\\'anted 

4  to  6  Porter's  Patent  Extension  Front 
Steel  Run  Cabinets,  in  good  condition. 
The  Sun.  Paducah,  Ky. 

LEADING  BROKERS 


Printing  Plants  and  Business 

BOUGHT  and  SOLD 


PRINTERS’  OUTHTTERS 


American  Typefounders’  Products 
Printers  and  Bookbinders 

Machinery  of  Every  Description 

CONNER,  FENDLER  &  CO. 

Ninety-Six  Beekman  St ,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


ALBERT  FRANK  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  SALE 

Cottrell  40-page  Magazine  Press 

Prints,  fold.s,  pastes  and  delivers 
a  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  32  or  40-page 
9  x  12  Book.  Speed,  6,000,  pro¬ 
ducing  from  6,000  to  12,000  com¬ 
plete  i)apers  per  hour. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  RUNNING. 

A  fine  machine  at  a  hard-times 
price.  Immediate  Relea.se. 

Pathfinder  Publishing  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  12-Page  Flat  Bed 
NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 
AND  FOLDING  MACHINE 

Prints  and  folds  a  seven-column 
4-6-8-10-or  12-page  paper  to  }/2  or 
%  page  size  at  4,500  per  hour. 
A  good  press  at  a  reasonable  price. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machitiery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Tyfje  the  Best  in  Any  Case" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Boston  Pittsburgh  Kansas  City 

New  York  Cleveland  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Los  Angeles 

Baltimore  Chicago  San  Francisco 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portland 
Atlanta  St.  Louis  Spokane 
Buffalo  Minneapolis  Winnipeg 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  24 

The  Fastest  Engravers 
on  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St..  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  &  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO* 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  prulilcm  of  covering  the  Canadian  Field 
Is  answered  l>y  obtaining  the  service  of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wliicli  gives  the  clippings  on  all  mattera  of 
interest  to  rou,  printed  in  over  05  per  cent, 
of  tlie  newspapers  and  publlcatlona  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every*  foot  of  Canada  and  New 
foimdland  at  our  head  office, 

74-76  CHURCH  8T.,  TORONTO.  CAN. 
Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping  rates 
— spet'ial  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade  and 
New8pap<'ra. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 


We  can  increase  your  business — ^you 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippings 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you  how  press 
clipping  can  be  made  a  business- 
builder  for  you. 

bur'relle 

145  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  classified  columns  of  Editor  &  Publisher  you  may  find  a  buyer  for 
any  useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you'  have  no  present  need.  A  "For 
Sale^'  ad  at  thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now 
merely  requires  storage  room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  some¬ 
body  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED  Tri-State  Association  Votes 


Wanted 

Man  not  over  35  years  to  act  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  daily  paper  in  city  of 
lOU.OUO  population.  Must  have  good 
references  and  be  willing  to  work  hard, 
and  if  successful  will  be  allowed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  publication.  Address  A  654, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

City  Editor 

Wanted — City  editor,  dally,  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  circulation,  wants  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  smaller  daily  in  executive 
capacity.  Extensive  executive  experi¬ 
ence  on  publications  of  this  character. 
Best  reference  if  requested.  Write  W. 
B.  B.,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREEL  HOME  AND  RETIRED 


For  a  Field  Secretary 


Announces  His  Return  to  Private  Life 
and  Old  Work 

George  Creel,  who  during  the  war  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  returned  from  Europe 
March  11  and  made  the  statement  that 
he  is  officially  through  with  Government 
work.  He  said: 

“1  am  going  to  return  to  private  life. 
The  domestic  Bureau  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  ended  in  December,  and  I  am 
now  considering  arrangements  for  the 
di.scontinuance  of  all  foreign  work.  My 
only  relation  with  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  from  March  1  Is  a 
nominal  one,  and  my  connection  with  It 
is  to  arrange  the  formal  features  of  set¬ 
tlement.” 

Mr.  Creel  went  abroad  with  President 
Wilson’s  peace  convention  party  in 
December  and  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  C.  P.  I.  by  cable.  The  C.  P.  I.  offi¬ 
cially  cea.sed  to  exist  January  1. 


Annual  Convention  in  Memphis  At¬ 
tended  by  Publishers  from  Arkansas, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  8. — 'Steps  to 
provide  an  auxiliary  organization  with  a 
field  secretary  to  promote  the  national 
advertising  p'-tronage  of  its  members 
in  .\rkansas,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi 
were  taken  by  the  Tri-State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  meeting  here  yesterday 
and  to-day.  A  fund  of  f500  was  author¬ 
ized  to  be  raised  by  a  committee  of 
three,  one  of  which  was  the  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  fifty 
publishers  and  was  strictly  a  business 
session,  outside  of  two  luncheons  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  Memphis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Guy  P.  Clark,  publisher  of  the 
Clarksdale  (Miss.)  News,  was  electetl 
president,  succeeding  Edward  Albright 
of  Gallatin,  Tenn.  Vice-presidents  are 
Mrs.  Ada  Roussan,  Osceola  (Ark.) 
Courier:  Walker  Wood  of  Winona,  Miss., 
and  W.  D.  Lyon  of  Bluff  City,  Tenn. 

The  secretary-treasurer,  R.  O.  Schae¬ 
fer,  publisher  of  the  Southern  Construc¬ 
tion  News,  Little  Rock,  was  reelected. 

'Resolutions  were  adopted  endorsing 
President  Wilson’s  league  of  nations 
idea.  It  was  voted  to  continue  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


OPPOSE  PUBLICITY  REPEAL 


Canada  Probe  Resumes  March  31 
Toronto,  March  10. — The  Canadian 
newsprint  Inquiry  will  be  re.sumed  be- 
fqre  Commissioner  Pringle  at  Ottawa  on 
March  31.  At  this  hearing  evidence  will 
be  taken  on  the  two  points  on  which 
the  Paper  Control  Tribunal  in  its  interim 
judgment  directed  that  further  evidence 
should  be  taken,  (1),  the  deductions 
from  the  costs  found  by  Commissioner 
Pilngle  for  the  first  half  of  1918,  as 
claimed  by  the  publishers  in  their  brief, 
and  (2),  Vhethcr  Mr.  Clarkson’s  investi¬ 
gations  since  the  September  hearings 
have  confirmed  the  manufacturer.s’  claims 
at  those  hearings  of  an  Increase  In 
costs  since  July  1  of  $8  per  ton. 


Arkan.sas  Editors  Also  Decide  to  Abandon 
Excursion  Tbis  Year 
laTTus  Rock,  March  8. — At  the  mid¬ 
winter  .meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Press 
.\.s.sociatlon  a  resolution  protesting 
against  repeal  of  the  Publicity  act, 
initiated  in  1913,  was  adopted.  The  bill 
for  repeal  has  passed  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  and  Governor  Brough 
has  been  urged  to  veto  it. 

It  was  decided  to  abandon  this  year’s 
propo.sed  press  excursion  over  the  State. 
Heretofore  the  trips  have  been  a  part 
of  the  annual  meeting  usually  held  In 
May.  The  election  will  be  held  at  the 
May  meeting.  The  majority  of  those 
attending  went  to  Memphis  to  take  part 
in  the  Tri-State  Pre.ss  Association  meet¬ 
ing  the  day  following. 


Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Voung  Man 

18,  with  advertising  agency  experience, 
wishes  to  connect  with  an  advertising 
department  or  an  agency  offering  good 
future  to  one  who  is  ambitious  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard.  Address  A  647,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Wants  position.  Twenty  years  execu¬ 
tive  experience  on  dallies — thoroughly 
familiar  with  mall  room,  carriers,  news¬ 
dealers,  mail  subscriptions,  office  sys¬ 
tem  and  management;  in  fact,  every 
detail  of  circulation.  And  I  know  how 
to  get  new  readers.  A-1  references 
from  last  employers.  Address  A-630, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor 

Wanted,  .situation  a.s  editor  Republican 
daily.  Central  or  Western  State.  Ex¬ 
perienced  editorial  writer  and  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Address  A-631,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Managing  Editor 

Fifteen  years’  experience  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  editor  of  successful 
metropolitan  afternoon  papers,  now  in 
charge  of  editorial  department  of  large 
morning  paper,  desires  to  return  to 
evening  field.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
eveiy  angle  of  the  game,  competent  on 
efficiency,  and  has  never  been  on  a 
dead  one.  Can  make  change  on  30  days’ 
notice  to  present  connection.  Address 
A  648,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor — Business 
Manager 

An  experienced  and  successful  news¬ 
paper  man  de.sires  position  as  managing 
editor  or  business  manager  in  city  of 
50,000  or  greater.  He  al.so  carries  cre¬ 
dentials  showing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
best  editorial  writers  in  the  West.  He 
is  thoroughly  reliable  and  capable  and 
no  blusterer.  Is  immediately  available 
for  suitable  position  anywhere  but  pre¬ 
fers  the  West.  Can  present  convincing 
references  and  if  cannot  make  good  does 
not  desire  to  be  retained.  Addre.ss  C.  O. 
Broxon,  Box  87,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  Manager  looking  for  posi¬ 
tion  in  city  of  twenty  to  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  in  Central  West.  Man  with  initia¬ 
tive  and  foresight,  a  hustler  with  pep 
and  plenty  of  work  in  him.  'If  your  cir¬ 
culation  department  needs  a  man  at  the 
helm,  get  in  touch  with  me.  Am  twen¬ 
ty-seven,  married,  and  have  never  fallen 
down.  Just  relea.sed  from  the  service. 
.\ddrcss  ,\-644,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
ilsljer. 


Circulation  Manager 

Refined  .succe.s.sful  young  man  wants  to 
connect  with  publisher  In  town  of  40,- 
000  or  50,000  who  is  not  getting  results. 
Addre.ss  A  651,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor 

An  editor  who  has  had  successful  ex¬ 
perience  In  large  and  small  cities  seeks  a 
change  of  environment.  He  Is  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  a  newspaper 
property  which  has  been  more  than 
ordinarily  successful  under  his  manage¬ 
ment.  For  further  particulars  address 
A-611,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulator 

Circulator  of  ten  years’  experience 
wishes  position  as  circulation  manager 
in  the  West  or  Middle  West.  Have 
handled  both  city  and  country  circula¬ 
tion  and  am  thoroughly  adept  on  all 
lines  of  building  circul.stion  and  Install¬ 
ing  system  and  making  collections,  etc. 
Can  give  A-1  references,  .\ddress  650, 
care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager 

Fourteen  years’  newspaper  advertising 
experience.  A  worker  and  a  producer. 
At  liberty  April  1st.  Married,  strictly 
temperate  and  ”on  the  square.”  State 
offer.  Address  A  649,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Assistant  Manager 

Honest,  capable,  ambitious  young  man, 
years’  experience,  wants  place  as  city  or 
assistant  manager  of  circulation  on  a 
leading  daily.  Address  A  652,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor’s  Assistant 

Young  man,  general  writing  experi¬ 
ence  with  New  York  publication,  desires 
connection  with  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zines  in  or  out  of  New  York.  Salary  $20. 
Addreas  A  653,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Grab  this 

Here’s  a  Circulation 
Getter 

Managing  editor,  city 
editor  and  news  man¬ 
ager  for  16  years  with 
big  papers  and  press 
associations  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  managing 
editor.  Always  has  in- 
creased  circulation 
and  HELD  it.  Total 
abstainer;  married. 
Address  A-687,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Count 
six  words  ,to  the  line. 


Adi'erlising  Manager 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  leading 
newspaper,  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tion,  wants  good  live  advertising  man¬ 
ager  with  up-to-date  ideas  and  ability 
to  handle  soliciting  staff.  State  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  you  can  earn. 
Correspondence  treated  in  absolute  con¬ 
fidence.  Address  A-646,  care  of  Editor 
&  Publi.sher. 


Experienced  Advertising  Man 

The  leading  newspaper  in  its  field,  a 
city  of  125,000,  less  than  100  miles  from 
New  York  city,  has  a  vacancy  for  an 
experienced  man  In  its  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  Must  be  capable  of  writing 
copy  and  offering  suggestions  to  local 
merchants  in  preparing  their  advertise¬ 
ments.*  Address  A-645,  care  of  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Advertising  Display 
Solicitors 

Advertising  display  solicitors,  experi¬ 
enced.  Permanent  position,  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement.  Salary  and  commission. 
Write  giving  references  and  terms  want¬ 
ed.  S.  B.,  Italian  Journal,  145  West 
Twenty-eighth  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Advertising  Man 

Treading  Connecticut  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  young  man  in  advertising 
department.  ’This  is  a  fine  opening  for 
an  energetic  young  man  who  has  had 
some  experience  in  soliciting,  and  who 
desires  an  opportunity  that  will  give  a 
broad  experience  in  all  copy  writing 
and  solicitation.  Salary  to  start,  $25. 
Addrc8.s,  giving  full  details,  including 
personal  description.  Box  A-641,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Many  Owners  for  New  Kenosha  Daily 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  March  9. — The  Ke- 
no.sha  Evening  Herald  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  company,  with  more  than 
100  .stockholders,  which  may  be  Increased 
to  200.  Officers  are:  President,  B.  H. 
I.arrabee:  vice-pre.sident,  .\.  B.  Ames; 
secretary-trea.surer,  O.  L.  Trenary.  The 
editor  is  Guild  Copeland,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Advertiser.  James  F.  Knapp, 
formerly  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.), 
Inquirer,  is  city  editor.  The  reportorlal 
staff  Includes  Mi.ss  Edith  Ryan,  formerly 
on  the  Milwaukee  News,  and  Wiscon.sin 
New.s,  and  Miss  Persis  Dewey. 


Mountfortt  Goes  to  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  March  9. — Capt.  Wade 
Mountfortt,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Time.s,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Commercial-Tribune.  He 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  and  was  later  with  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  Brandur  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  New  York  Herald  (as  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Paris  edition),  and  the 
Times  until  March  1.  Captain  Mount¬ 
fortt  has  travelled  extensively  and  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Spani.sh  War. 


Tj'XPERIENCED  and  ac- 
live  young  publisher  de¬ 
sires  to  take  over  a  daily 
newspaper  in  a  city  of  15,000 
or  more.  He  has  5?10,0(X) 
cash  for  first  payment. 

Proposition  S.  O. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


CONSOLIDATION 

is  the  recognized  route  to  larpe  returns  in 
nearly  every  line  of  commercial  industry. 

We  believe  that  publishing  properties 
offer  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
Belda  for  merger  and  consolidation. 

We  have  a  record  of  results  in  this 
difficult  work  that  you  should  investigate. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Ntwspaptr  and  Magasint  ProP*rti»$ 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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Editor  8^  Publisher  for  March  15, 1919 


GOOD-WILL  TAXATION 
IS  EXPLAINED 


(Continued  from  Page  33) 
and  above  his  original  holdings,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  stock,  when 
actually  sold  by  the  shareholder,  will  be 
liable  for  both  normal  and  additional  tax 
under  the  appropriate  division  of  the 
law. 

“  ‘Answering  your  questions  spe¬ 
cifically,  therefore,  shareholders  will  not 
be  required  to  return  any  part  of  the 
too  per  cent,  .stock  dividend  received,  as 
such;  but  will  be  required  to  return 
their  respective  intere.sts  in  the  capi¬ 
talized  good-will  of  the  corporation  when 
the  stock  >-eceived  by  them  representing 
thei-  proportionate  interests  in  the 
capitalize<l  good-will  shall  be  sold.’ 

Ways  of  Valuing 

"Under  the  excess  and  war  profits 
tax  provi.sion.s,  good-will  is  an  intangible 
property,  .and  when  paid  in  for  stocks 
or  shares  prior  to  March  3.  1917,  it  may 
l>e  valued  at  either  (a)  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  ac¬ 
quired.  or  (b)  the  par  value  is.sued 
therefor,  or  (c)  in  the  aggregate  25 
|)er  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  total 
stock,  or  s.'iares,  outstanding  prior  to 
March  3,  1917,  whichever  is  the  lowe.st. 

".Vnother  opinion  on  this  .same  ground 
says:  ‘Stock  dividends  declared  from  a 
surplus  crcjited  from  the  revaluation  of 
capital  as.sets,  or  a  value  placed  upon 
trade  mark,  good-will,  etc.,  do  not  rep- 
re.sent  a  distribution  of  earnings  or 
l>rotits  subject  to  tax  in  the  hands  of 
the  recipient  shareholder.  The  entire 
proceeds  derived  by  a  .shareholder  from 
the  sale  of  such  stock  is  income  .subject 
to  both  the  normal  and  the  additional 
tax,  and  shall  be  accounted  for  in  the 
shareholder’s  return  rendered  for  the 
year  In  which  sold.  Stock  dividends 
declared  from  earnings  or  prorflts  ac¬ 
crued  prior  to  March  ",  1913,  or  from 
surplus  created  by  the  revaluation  of 
capita]  a-ssets  or  by  placing  a  value 
uiKjn  trade  marks,  good-will,  etc.,  do  not 
represent  a.  distribution  of  earnings  or 
profits  .subject  to  tax  as  a  dividend  in 
the  hands  of  the  recipient  shareholder.’ 

‘‘.\s  a  further  example,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  qu.'.stion  and  its  answer,  the 
latter  showing  clearly  that  taxable  cash 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  must  be 
exhausted  before  a  tax-free  stock  divi¬ 
dend  resulting  from  a  capitalization  of 
a.s.set  appreciation  may  'be  distributed; 

On  Revaluation 

’’  ‘As.sum:ng  a  corporation  to  have  un¬ 
divided  surplus  or  profits  of  $500,000; 
to  have  revalued  its  as-sets,  resulting  in 
an  increase  of  $1,000,000;  and  to  have 
declared  a  slock  dividend  amounting  to 
$750,000 — .said  by  the  corporation  (to 
have  been  out  of  the  revaluation  in¬ 
crease,  will  the  Treasury  Department 
accept  the  statement  of  the  corporation, 
or  will  Tt  insist  on  $500,000  (or  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  dividend)  as  repre- 
•senting  the  undivided  surplus  or  profits 
—and  hence  taxable — and  the  l^alance 


The  Dominating  Force 

in  a  manufacturinir  territoir  famou!* 
for  its  hustle,  thrift  and  prosperity, 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expended 
weekly  in  wrages. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
Standard-T  elegram 

Not  only  dominate  this  field,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Julias  Mathews  Special  Agency, 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


of  $250,000  (or  one-third)  out  of  the 
increase  due  to  the  revaluation,  and 
hence  not  .axable?’ 

’’  ‘In  reply,  you  are  advised  that  if 
the  undistributed  surplus  or  proiits  of 
the  corporation  accumulated  since 
March  1,  1913,  are  .sufficient  to  pay  the 
$750,000  dividend,  then  all  of  such  divi¬ 
dend  will  be  taxable.  If  only  $500,000 
surplus  is  on  hand  on  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  th}  dividend,  then  the  amount 
of  the  divi.lend  that  is  over  and  above 
such  surplus  on  hand  will  be  exempt. 
If  there  is  no  surplus  on  hand  on  the 
date  of  payment  of  the  dividend,  then  all 
of  the  dividend  will  be  tax  exempt.  In 
short,  the  dividend  is  taxable  to  the 
extent  of  the  undi\’ided  profits  (ac¬ 
cumulated  rjnee  March  1.  1913)  on  hand 
on  the  date  of  payment  of  .such  divi¬ 
dend.’  (Iv'tter  to  Hornblower  &  Weeks, 
Boston,  M.IS.S.,  signed  by  Deputy  Com- 
mi.s.sioner  U.  F.  Speer,  dated  May  14, 
1918.) 

Must  Be  Specific 

"It  is  ea'iily  to  be  appreciated  that 
ntw.spaper  publi.shers  consider  it  a 
hardship  not  to  be  able  to  charge  to 
capital  acc-'unt  moneys  that  have  been 
expended  in  building  up  such  an  in¬ 
tangible,  ')ut  valuable,  a.s.se.t  as  a  sub- 
.scription  list.  So  far  as  actual  decision 
on  this  point  is  concerned,  a  specific 
ca.se  in  point  would  have  to  be  pre.sented 
to  the  commis-sloner  I)efore  it  could  be 
obtained.  By  that  I  mean  that  the 
ccmmis.siOiier  will  not  pass  upon  hypo¬ 
thetical  questions  or  supposititious  cases. 

“The  l>est  way,  and  perhaps  the  only 
way,  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
would  be  for  one  paper  which  has  ;Uways 
charged  its  .subscription  expenditures  to 
its  expense  .account  to  compile  its  figures 
and  ask  for  a  ruling  from  the  commis¬ 
sioner  for  a  constructive  capital  to 
compare  with  similar  concerns  which 
have  charged  such  expenditures  to  sur¬ 
plus.  In  that  way  a  precedent  would 
be  established  and  all  other  papers  could 
act  upon  it.  The  trouble  is  that  few 
papers  care  so  to  expose  their  private 
affairs.” 


The  gronnd-hog  etaye  ont  all  winter  in 
ASBURT  PARK,  NEW  niRSBT 
It  you  want  business  all  the  year 
advertise  in  the 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

Published  in  “the  community  with¬ 
out  a  poorhouse."  The  leading  resi¬ 
dential  pleasure  resort  district  near 
New  York  City.  And  in  the  second 
richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Standard  Rate  card;  A.  B.  C.  Circula¬ 
tion;  Associated  Press  news;  A.  N.  P.  A. 
membership.  Always  your  money's 
worth. 

How  many  newspapers  like  this  have 
you  included  in  the  last  list  you  made 
up?  You  want  results,  don’t  you? 

J.  Lyle  Kinmonth,  Piib.,Asbury  Park,  N.J. 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c-^ - 12c  Per  Week 

KBLLY-SlflTH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lyttoa  Building 

NSWYORK  CHICAGO 


You  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  cover  the  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 
Sunday  Circulation  |  CA  AAA 

MORE  THAN  .  lOUjUUU 

Member  A.  B.  0. 


DARRIMORE  WITH  TOLEDO  BLADE  ENGLISH  AD  EXPERT  HERE 


Becomes  Assistant  City  Editor — Other 
Changes  in  Staff 

ToLEax),  Ohio,  March  14. — Several 
changes  have  been  made  recently  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  J. 
L.  Darrimore,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  is  assistant  city  editor,  vice 
B.  B.  Hoover,  who  went  into  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  in  Washington.  Miss 
Maurine  Dlgg.s,  an  Oberlln  college  girl, 
i.s  doing  feature.s.  J.  A.  Dalton,  formerly 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Is  doing 
general  assignments.  E.  J.  Fortman, 
from  the  Detroit  Journal,  Is  on  the  court 
hou.se  beat.  J.  Wilson  Roy,  formerly 
with  the  Toledo  News-Bee,  is  on  the 
copy  desk. 

Charles  O.  Locke,  .son  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Tribune  and 
Herald,  is  on  the  Federal  beat.  R.  A. 
Forster  resigned  as  chief  probation 
officer  of  the  Lucas  County  Juvenile 
Court  to  take  the  city  hall  beat.  M.  M. 
Hill,  former  Federal  reporter,  has  gone 
into  adverti.sing.  C.  C.  Griswold,  former 
court  house  reporter,  has  gone  with  the 
Toledo  Times. 


.1.  Stuart  Price  has  returned  from 
overseas  and  resumed  his  former  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  .lournal. 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  CIrenlatlon  for  6  Months 
Ending  OcL  1,  IBIS 

44,968  Daily 

We  guarantee  the  largest  white  home 
delivered  evening  circulation  in  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  a  large  msiority  of  the  trade 
prospects  in  the  local  territory  the  States 
is  the  logical  and  economic  medium. 
Circulation  data  sent  on  request. 

The  &  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 
Sole  Foreign  Representatives 
New  York  Chintgo  St.  Lonls 


The  Choice 
Of  the  West 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  is  the  medium  selected 
by  advertisers  whose  practice 
it  is  to  do  big  things  in  a 'big 
way. 

The  Evening  Herald,  by  actu¬ 
al  demonstration,  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  “result  getters”  in 
America. 

Daily  Circulation 

139374 


U.  S.  P.  O.  REPORT 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  1,  1918 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

Daily  . 70,964 

Sunday  . 90,242 

Average  . 73,703 

foreign  reproientoHvot 
THE  JOHN  BCDD  COMPANY 
New  York  Chicago  Bt.  Lonls 


LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

Largest  Circulation  in 
Lynn, 

Most  Up-to-date  Daily  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts. 

Member  of  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  , 

LYNN  TELEGRAM-NEWS 

LYNN,  MASS. 


Dorland  Agency’s  London  Manager  Will 
Spend  Month  in  America 

George  Kettle,  managing  director  of 
the  Lon  on  office  of  the  Dorland  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  arrived  in  America  Tues¬ 
day  on  the  Adriatic  for  a  month’s  visit. 
Besides  acquainting  himself  with  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  and  the  business  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kettle  plans  to  Impart  to  all 
-Americans  interested  any  Information 
they  want  on  British  conditions. 


The  Following  Newspapers 
are  Members  of 


THE 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCUUTIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  to  examine,  through  quali¬ 
fied  auditors  or  independent  audit¬ 
ing  concerns,  who  are  certified 
public  accountants,  any  and  all 
bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  re¬ 
ports,  papers  and  other  records 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  necessary  to  show  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation,  the  sources  from 
which  it  is  secured,  and  where 
it  is  distributed. 

ALABAMA 

Birniinaham  . NB!W8 

Average  circulation  for  June,  1918, 
Daily,  48,806;  Sunday,  &S.796.  Printed 
2,865,884  llnea  more  advertlalng  tban  Ita 
neareat  competitor  In  1917. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  0.  Audit  reports  show  largest 
Morning  and  Sunday  circulation.  Great¬ 
est  Home  Delivery. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  . DAILY 

GEORGIAN  AND  SUNDAY  AHEBIOAN 
Circulation  dally,  62,687 ;  Sunday.  106,- 
287.  Tbe  largest  8c  afternoon  circula¬ 
tion  In  America.  *1116  greatest  Sunday 
circulation  In  thla  aectlon  of  Um  South. 

ILLINOIS 

Joliet . HERALD-NEWS 

Circulation,  18,100. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines. SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 
More  than  800.000  circnlatlos  guaran¬ 
teed  and  proved,  or  no  pay.  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

LOUI.SIANA 

New  Orleans . TIMES-PICATUNE 

MONTANA 

Butte  . MINER 

Average  daily,  14,006;  Sunday.  28,676, 
for  6  months  ending  April  1,  1918. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Ix>ala . POST-DISPATCB 

Dally  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

It  the  only  newspaper  In  ita  territory 
with  the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture 
Section. 

Tbe  POST-DISPATCH  aellt  more  papers 
In  St.  Louis  and  auhnrbs  every  day  In 
the  year  tban  there  are  homes  In  tbe 
city. 

CIrenlatlon  for  entire  year  1918: 

Sunday  average  . 868,177 

Dally  . 189,796 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbnry  Park . PRESS 

Elisabeth . JOURNAL 

Paterson  .  PRESS-GUARDIAN 

Plainfield . COUBIBR-NBWS 


YORK 

Buffalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

New  York  City . 

..IL  PROGBESSO  ITALO- AMERICANO 

New  York  City . DAY 

Tbe  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  gen¬ 
eral  advertiser  should  overlook. 


OHIO 

VonnKStown  .... 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Brie  . 

Wilkes-Barre  . . . 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville  . 


..  VINDICATOR 

.  ‘HMES  - 

.TIMB8-LBADBR 

.  BANNER 


Houston  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  clrcnlatlon 
of  60.000  dally  and  68,000  Sunday. 


VIRGINIA 

IlarrlsonbnrE  . 

. DAILY  NEWS-BECOBD 

Largest  rirculatlon  of  any  dally  paper 
In  the  famous  valley  of  Tlrglnla. 

WASHINGTON  _  _ 

Seattle  . POST-TNTELLIOENOBB 


Editor  Publisher  for  March  15,  1910 


Distinctly  a  Region  by  Itself 
and  the  Upper-CornerrStone 
of  these  United  States, 

New  England 

is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  continent  by  the  Cham¬ 
plain,  Hudson  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  valleys. 

The  average  of  population  to  the 
square  mile  is  very  high  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  while  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont  furnish  the  rural 
element  so  essential  to  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  territory.  • 

From  the  Connecticut  shore  to 
Mount  Desert,  in  Maine,  the  whole 
coast  has  almost  a  continuous  line 
of  cottages,  residences,  estates  and 
hotels, — a  capital  investment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 


M  ASS ACH  USETTS— Population,  3,605,622. 


Net  Paid 

2,600 

10,000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

Boston  Advertiser  and  Araer- 

ican  . 

...(S) 

327,575 

.36 

.35 

Boston  American  . 

...(E) 

358,544 

.40 

.40 

Boston  Globe  . 

(ME) 

288,216 

.30 

.30 

Boston  Globe  . 

320,060 

.36 

.35 

Boston  Post . 

,..(M) 

540,606 

.46 

.46 

Boston  Post  . 

...(S) 

365,287 

.36 

35 

Boston  Record  . 

...(E) 

50,650 

.15 

.16 

Boston  Transcript  .... 

..  (E) 

44,170 

.18 

.18 

Fall  River  Herald  . . . 

...(E) 

8,653 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News 

..(E) 

6,140 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . . . 

...(E) 

6,029 

.025 

.02016 

Haverhill  Gazette  . .  . . 

..  (E) 

13,072 

.0285 

.0214 

I.ynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

13,662 

.050 

.042 

i.ynn  Telegram-News 

(E&S) 

15,000 

.04 

.04 

Ivowell  Courier-Citizen 

.(ME) 

17,242 

.035 

.035 

New  Bedford  Standard 

- 

Mercury . 

.(ME) 

25,307 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . 

...(E) 

19,443 

.055 

.04 

Worcester  Gazette  _ 

..  (E) 

29,626 

.07 

.05 

MAINE— 

Population,  762 

,787. 

Portland  Express  .... 

..  (E) 

26,283 

.06 

.045 

Portland  Telegram  . . . 

...(S) 

21,626 

.046 

.035 

.RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  591,216. 

Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  23,146  .06  .04 

Providence  Builetin  . (E)  64,208  .12  .12 

Providence  Journal  ...(M»S)  34,299  .075»10  .075*10 
Providence  Tribune  ....  (E)  28,166  .07  .07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,252  .021  .021 

Woonsocket  Call-Reporter (E)  10,876  .043  .029 

VERMONT— Population,  361,205. 

Barre  Times . ..(E)  6.613  .017  .0143 

Burlington  Daily  News  ..(E)  8,750  .025  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  ..(M)  11,226  .025  .025 

CONN  ECTICUT— Population,  1,1 14,756 
Bridgeport  Post- 

Telegram .  (M&E)  43,434  .0850  .07 

Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  11,092  .04  .025 

Hartford  Courant  . (MS)  24,745  .06  .05 

Hartford  Times  . (E)  34,769  .06  .06 

New  flaven  Register  ..(ES)  26,389  .06f  .045 

New  London  Day  . (E)  11,064  .03  .025 

New  London  Telegraph  ..(M)  4,830  .0128  .0128 

Waterbury  Republican  .(MS)  12,405  .035*  .026 

tRate  on  2,800  lines.  *Rate  on  3,500  lines. 
Government  Statements  October  1st,  1918. 


National  Business  can  advertise  itself  in 
New  England  IN  DETAIL, — and  afford  it! 


Summer  will  soon  be  here. 
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Editor  ^  Publisher  for  March  15, 1919 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  WON  $100  IN  THE  GLOBE'S  $1,000  ADVERTISING  AGENTS’  COMPETITION 


New  'ferk  ? 

‘-‘which  New'Vbrk? 

For  there  are  many  New  Yorks  open  to  the  advertiser  in  search  of  new 
markets.  There  is  roof-garden  New  York  and  fireside  New  York — New 
York  of  the  brownstone  and  New  York  of  the  curbstone.  No  single 
label  will  fit  the  big  Metropolis — no  single  newspaper  can  serve  its  many 
markets.  The  Globe  certainly  makes  no  claim  to  do  so,  but  The  Globe  does 
reach  a  worthwhile  market — and  a  steady  market — year  in  and  year  out. 

In  The  New  York  of  The  Globe  we  see  an  alert  New  York — rather  young 
in  spirit — prc^ressive  in  politics,  business,  ideas  of  life  in  general — willing 
to  try  new  things  and  to  buy  new  things.  Substantial — yes.  Well-balanced 
— ^yes.  But  no  mossback — it  knows  the  feel  of  the  ticker  tape  and  the 
handle  of  the  brassie.  It  doesn’t  reckon  time  from  the  blizzard,  “when 
Roscoe  Conkling  died.” 

Nor  is  the  reader  of  The  Globe  a  faddist  or  destructionist.  The  New  York 
of  the  soap-box  is  not  the  New  York  of  the  home,  and  The  Globe  is  built  to 
appeal  to  the  home.  It  is  there  the  market  lies.  There  sits  the  board  of 
purchasing  agents — for  the  majority  of  products.  Naturally  The  Globe  has 
specially  provided  for  the  interests  of  the  home  and  the  woman  in  the  home. 
Above  all.  The  Globe  is,  first  and  last,  a  newspaper — and  not  a  “feature 
newspaper.”  It  is  best  described  as  a  real  newspaper  with  features. 


Alfred  W.  McCann’s  pure  food  section  has  wrought 
wonders  in  food  reform.  Adulteration  of  foods  has 
been  minimized  by  his  fearless  attacks,  and  honest 
dealers  have  proHted  accordingly. 

Nearly  a  page  a  day  for  twenty  yearj  has  been 
devoted  to  school  news.  Almost  every  teacher  in 
the  Metropolis  reads  The  Globe — ^no  negligible 
market,  as  the  department  stwes  know. 


A  glance  at  the  financial  page  of  The  Glob^  reveals 
the  completeness  of  this  department.  A  gain  of 
over  300,000  lines  of  financial  advertising  in  three 
years  attests  its  value. 

Among  the  rest,  it  is  enough  to  name  “The  Truth 
About  Merchandise,”  Dr.  Crane’s  article,  the 
health  column,  Walt  Mason,  Webster’s  cartoons, 
Burgess’s  bed-time  stories,  music,  sport  and  a  real 
fashion  page.  < 


Altman 

Arnold,  Constable 
Best 

Bloomingdale 
Bonwit  Teller 
Gimbels 
Hearn 

Lord  &  Taylor 
McCreery 


It  is  significant  that  sixteen  of  New  York’s  leading 
retail  shops  have  totalled  more  advertising  in  The  Globe 
during  1918  than  in  any  other  paper — significant  be¬ 
cause  their  check-up  on  reader-responsiveness  is  the 
most  accurate  possible.  Here  are  the  shops  and  here 
is  the  record  in  agate  lines: 


Globe  .. 
World  . 
Journal 
Mail 


Year  I»I4 
1,644,S62 
3,000,538 
3,845,030 
1,955,260 


Sun .  1,723,155 

Telegram  1,246,009 
Post  ....  856,216 


Year  1919 
2,224,178 
2,618,798 
2,472,407 
2,068,254 
2,181,097 
1,169,549 
829,561 


Year  1916 
2,432,502 
2,267,892 
2,076,813 
2,239,538 
2,227,726 
984,705 
797,434 


Year  1917 
2,527.364 
2,606,885 
2,008,559 
2,130,679 
2,243,172 
1,143,528 
796,740 


Year  1918 
2,566,147 
2,000,174 
2,163,483 
1,790,976 
2,320,158 
1,318.524 
788.328 


Macy 

Oppenheim  & 
Collins 

Franklin  Simon 

Stern 

Stewart 

Wanamaker 

adding 


The  New'^rk  Globe 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher 
Circulation  180,000 


(Thia  advertisement,  prepared  b''  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  New  York,  does  not  neces- 
aarUy  renrasent  tho  estimate  of  he  Globe  by  that  acency,  but  rather  their  view  rs- 
rardlnr  The  Globe's  strongest  appeal  as  an  adTerUslng  medium.) 


